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CHAPTER i. 

November 1, — TJp at dawn to proceed to Fut import 
Sicn. Indeed, fate must have destined us to try all sorts 
of carriages, for the one that was to take us on this 
morning had to be drawn by a camel There was the 
gharry waiting at the door with the head of the camel 
on a level with the head of the coach ee, and affording an 
oddity for a caricature in Punch But it is the extreme 
obedience of the animal, and the unflagging equableness 
of its pace, that must have always recommended the 
camel in a long journey, and that fast wore out the pre¬ 
judice* which had been at first felt against our utterly 
I’ strange mode of travelling. 

In passing by the a rtillery practice-ground, we were 
reminded of the tomb of the Empress Jodh Bai, that at 
one time stood there, ranking among the architectural 
curiosities of Agra. But ‘the walls and magnificent 

gateways that surrounded it, had been first taken away 
roc, it, 1 





and sold by a thrifty government/ and then the tomb 
itself was experimentalized upon for a practical lesson 
in mining. No palliation can ever be urged to defend 
an outrage upon the dead-—far less can any plea extenu¬ 
ate the act of blowing up into the air the remains of a 
woman, no other than Akbor’s favourite Sultana, to 
whom ‘ the people of India owed much of the good they 
enjoyed under his long reign, hy inspiring not only her 
husband, but the most able Mahomedan minister that ^ 
India has ever had, with feelings of universal benevo¬ 
lence/ 

From. Agra to Futtehpore Sieri is twenty-four miles, 
or a good six hours’ drive in a gharry-. ‘ The whole 
wav/ say's Fitch, ‘resembled a market, as full as though 
a man were still in a town.’ To confirm this, numer¬ 
ous mosques, tombs, and houses, all more or less in 
ruins, still occur along the road. But much of the 
country appears to have been brought under the plough, 
and turned into fields for rice crops and the growth of 
other staples. 

Futtehpore Sieri was something like the Windsor 
Palace of Akber. The town is situated on the crest of 
a hill, rising abruptly from the plains to the height of 
a hundred and fifty feet, and enclosed by a high stone 
rampart with battlements and towers, five miles in cir¬ 
cuit The whole extent of this space, In its present 
state, is one scene of desolation, strewed more or less 
with the ruins of broken columns, walls, gateway s, and 
porticoes, in huge fragments of stone and masonry. 
Formerly, a great part, of the surrounding low country 
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had been laid out in an extensive artificial lake, twenty 
miles of circumference, the clam of which is still trace¬ 
able in many- parts. The hill at first was little fre¬ 
quented by men, and on its top lived in seclusion a hoary 
holy fakir, under the name of Sheik Salim. B ut 
lew places in India hare become famous under more 
romantic circumstances than Futtehpore Sicri. The 
Emperor Akher was of ail age verging upon thirty. 
He was then monarch over the fairest provinces of 
Hindoos tan Proper. But he was unhappy on the score 
of having no child in his royal household. From phy¬ 
sical causes, little • understood in that age, all his off¬ 
spring died in their infancy. To avert such domestic 
•calamities, parents in all ages have either sdugbt the 
aid bf charms, or the intercession of gods. In ancient 
Koine, the ladies wore the phallic emblem to overcome 
their sterility. It was a mango-fruit, given by a Bishi 
to Jarasindlfs father, and eaten by his mother, which 
begot that famous Maghada Prince of old. To this 
day, very often do barren Hindoo women, and those 
who lose their children in. the cradle, repair to the most 
reputed shrine of Shiva in their neighbourhood, and by 
fasts and vigils insure his blessings for progeny. In 
f ive place of gods, Mahomedan saints leave dispensed 
similar favours to matrons ol their nation. By domestic 
afflictions, tho greatest minds are so unnerved as to 
follow the practices of the common herd. In his par¬ 
ental yearnings for a son, Akber undertook, in con¬ 
formity with the prevalent superstition of the day, a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Moinuddeen of Aj mere. 
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od&B sainthood than that of Moiiiuddeen, who was a 
Persian of digest, but whose holy dust remains in 
Ajroerg. To make such ti pilgrimage, it Is a neceasary 
condition, however, for its efficacy, that the pilgrim 
should go on foot, and be accompanied by Ms wife, 

• Akber himself was a famous walker, who could travel 
on foot thirty or forty miles in a day. But it was be¬ 
yond the power of a woman to accomplish a journey of 
three hundred and fifty miles at such a rate. It was, 
therefore, broken in easy, stages of three cos#, or six 
miles a day. That the begum might not hurt her feet, 


were spread on the road. That her purda- 
nashin honour might not suffer, kilnnak or cloth-walls 
were raised on each side of the way . High towers of 
burnt bricks were also erected at each stage, to mark 
the places where they rested in their imperial progress. 
In this manner did the royal pair proceed, to the des¬ 
tination of their journey. On arrival there, the Emperor 
made a .'supplication to the saint, wheat night appeared 
to him in his sleep, and recommended him to gty aifcfd 
entreat the intercession of the holy old map, who lived 
oil the top of Sieri. This was Sheik then ubiety'- 

six years of age, To him the Emperor came, and he 
was assured that his Begum Jodh Baie would be ' .de¬ 
livered of ix son, who would live to a good old ago. 
The Empress happened to be pregnan t about the time, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old hmnfs hermit¬ 
age, till the promised boy was born, and called after the 
hermit, .Mira* Salira—the future Jehaugeer of Indian 
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history. They show you. to this day the little roof of 
tiles, close to the original little dingy mosque of the 
old hermit, where the Empress gave birth to Johan geer/ 
By himself, the hoary Sheik was' a sufficiently vener¬ 
able-looking man, but he now appeared doubly or trebly 
so in the eyes of Akber, who there after took up his resid¬ 
ence at Euttehpore Sieri, and founded a rruignificent town 
upon its height. By building, planting, ami digging, 
the rock was converted into a scene rival ling the 'sp.len- 
dours of A gra. Often, from the glare and dust of that 
city, did Akber retire to this suburban retreat, to breathe 
purer air, and enjoy lovely rural sights. Hero were his 
valsi stables, his hawking establishments, and the ken- 
nek of his dogs. Here was the stud of his shikaree 
elephants. Here did he make himself jovial with his 
favourites., and spend life in slippers.. And here always; 
he 'left .his harem when he set out .on hia expeditions. 
To this day the whole hill bears .marks of terraces, 
gardens, wells, cisterns, and palaces, which 4 give a 
more melancholy. sense of desolation than ruins that ap¬ 
pear to have mouldered away under the natural toned 
of time/ 

The most striking object of all at Futtehpore Sicri is 
a. colossal gateway, one hundred and twenty feet, in 
height, and the same in breadth. The span of the arch 
is forty feet broad, by i.xty feet high. In Slecnnnvs 
opinion, 4 the beholder is struck with the disproportion 
between the tiling warded and the thing provided 
There seems to be sc nothing quite preposterous in 
forming so enormous an entrance for a* poor diminutive 







man to walk through—an entrance under winch ships 
might sail/ The broad flight of stone stairs, twenty - 
four feet high, is perhaps the grandest in the world. 
It is ho wever getting fast dilapidated—the annual rains 
sweeping down the bill are here loosening a slab and 
there dislodging another. On the right side of the 
entrance, is engraven on stone in large letters standing 
in bas-relief, the following passage in Arabic: Merits, 
on. whom be peace, has-'said, the world is merely a 
bridge; you are to pass over it, and not to build your 
dwellings upon it/ 

Hor is the quadrangle in the interior a less grand 
affair, being a square , of 575 feet with majestic cloisters 
all round. In the centre of the quadrangle stands the 
tomb of Sheik Salim, a beautiful modest little building, 
but much too costly over a hermit. The material is all 
fine white marble, carved with a tasteful elegance. 
The sarcophagus is enclosed in a latticed. screen of 
marble, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. To the left 
is a large mosque, surmounted by three beautiful w hite 
marble domes. The old Sheik lived to see the grand 
works completed. He died at the notable age of 108 
years. 

The Palace of A&ber.—It is dilapidated, and mutil¬ 
ated, ami reduced to a desert, full of ruins, and frag¬ 
ments of pillars, domes, and porticoes, presenting a, sad 
picture of departed greatness. Sear the Huh Durwaza 
—a huge and massive gateway—are seen ‘ two figures 
of astonishing elephants of the natuia! she, curved in 
stone with admirable skill and truth/ Iht far from 





The Palace of Akbcr. 


is a tower, nearly fifty feet high, built, according 


to local report, of elephant's tusks, ‘ but .actually of com¬ 
position, moulded and enamelled into a resemblance of 
those nat ural .substances.' It is much to be deplored 
that such skilful arts of the Indians have perished* 

' There.is also in existence a beautiful octagonal pavilion, 
said to ha v e been the emperor's private study. ‘ It has 
three largo windows filled with an excellent tracery of. 
white marble, and all its, remaining wall is carved with 
trees, bunches of grapes, and the figures of different 
kinds of birds and beasts, of considerable merit in exe¬ 
cution;' By Aurungasebe's bigotry the birds and beasts 
have Been disfigured, us savouring of idolatry. Shade 
of Aurungzebe! why did you spare the trees, when 
they too are worshipped by many men ? 

Nothing* is s6' great a curiosity in Futtehpore Sicri 
as the raised marble floor, which Akber used as a dice- 
board, while women were bis counters. The platform 
is paved in squares of:different - colours, after the fashion 
of a dice-board, 4 Here, as legends tell, was played a 
'‘royal game of goose," termed pueheesee, the pieces in 
which were thirty-two ladies of the zenana, sixteen on 
each side ; t he emperor sat as umpire; the nobles stood 
as spectators; two favoured lords who had been -selected 
as combatants, manoeuvred their forces with all the' skill 
and attention, of dice-players, 'and the victor carried oil‘ 
the thirty-two damsels.’* This is unparalleled in 

* The following account of Akber's Pachisi-board is from an obi 
Agra periodical ;— 4 The game is usually played by four persons, each 
of w hom is supplied with four wooden or ivory cones, which are called 
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history. The Ranee of Ravam invented Chess io 
beguile the martial propensities of her lord. The Pan- 
dava princes staked away their wife, and the throw of 
the dice made her the property of their rivals.. Rim- 
jeet Sing challenged General Yentnra to seduce away 
a Cashmerian girl from his zenana, promising to put no 
obstacles in the way,—and * in eight and forty hours the 
lovely Lotus (the girl's name) was transplanted from 
her royal Inverts garden to the Italian's/ Rut this 
game of Akber can be accounted for only by the well- 
known Mahomedan saying, 1 that women hav■<•> no 
souls.' 

Our fathers and grandfathers, whose / Pierian spring 5 
of knowledge is the Persian, still quote many of the 
witty sayings of Beerbul, which amused the court of 
Akber. But the impression that; is now abroad is, that 
lie is as much a myth as the Giaffir of Caliph ITaroun 
A1 Putsch id. Those v/ho want to have their doubts re¬ 
move:! about his authenticity may-come and see * a small 
but richly ornamented house/ which is pointed out to 

“gota,” and are of cU&c rent colours for distinction. Victory con¬ 
sists in getting these four pieces safely through all the square-.of each 
rectangle into the vacant; place in the centre,—the diflfi0ulfcy being, 
that the adversaries take up in the same way as pieces are taken at 
backgammon. Moving is regulated by throwing “ cowries ," whose 
apertures falling hppeytkost or not, atfeci the amount of the throw by 
certain fixed rules. But on this Titanw board of Akbers wooden or 
ivory “gois” would be lost ftttogef \r. Sixteen girls, therefore, 
dressed distinctively—say four in red, four in blue, four in white, 
four in 3 i ll > v—were trotted up mid down the squares, taken up by 
an adversary, and put hack at tho beginning' again ; and at last, after 
rnanv difficulties, four of the same colour would find themsel ves gig¬ 
gling into their ilopatttix together in the middle space, and the game 
was won.’ 
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Sicri. 

November 2.—To Stmndm. On the road to that 
place are still met with a tew of the Badshahi coshmin •- 
art, or milestones. In form, they are solid circular 
stone obelisks, little larger than our usual milestones. 
The (joshminars Were put up to mark the ancient Mogul 
royal road in India, at the distance of every two miles. 
Kear each of them was stationed a watch-tower, to 
afford security to travellers. The road was two hun¬ 
dred and fifty leagues from Agra to Lahore. Trees, 
twenty or thirty years old, had been transported from 
the nearest woods on the hacks of elephants, and planted 
to shade the way. There were serais to halt for the 
emperors in their royal progresses, and wells at frequent 
intervals for the drink of passengers as well as for the 
irrigation of crops. Tavernier often safely traversed 
this road with his diamonds. Bernier, too, hears a, 
testimony to its state of efficiency. Fanciful as is the 
description of i Lalla Rookhks 9 progress, it has enough 
of truth to give an idea of the imperial .route of the 
Moguls. It is not very improbable, that on such a 
highway, guarded by patrols almost within hail of each 
other, a purse of gold may have been exposed and found 
untouched on the next day, to justify the boasts of 
Oriental historians. 

The name of Secundra is probably from Sec-under 
Lodi. The best part of. the town is now a wkIt'-ex¬ 
tended scene of ruin, telling the mournful talc of the 
Bebvllion. Only a solitary man was ploughing the 
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fields alongside the road, and two little boys can e mix¬ 
ing on their nimble legs from a grove at the rattling 
noise of our gharry. In Secundra sleeps the Great 
Akber his last sleep of mortality. The quadrangle of 
Ids mausoleum is enclosed by high embattled walls, to 
break the monotony of which there are four octagonal 
minarets at the four corners, and four colossal gateways 
on the four sides. The space within is laid out in 
walks, flower-beds, orangeries, and groves of mango 
There is the graceful tamarind as well as the mourning 
cypress to diversify the scene. It was a lovely morn, 
and the spot was delightful with verdure. The branches 
of the lime and citron were pendant with crimson fr uits. 
The shrubberies exhaled a sweet perfume, and the 
silence brooding over the place had a solemn effect. The 
mausoleum is quite a sovereign building in its niagni- 
ttale ami spleixdpur. There seems to he stamped on it 
that air of tranquil majesty, which so much distin¬ 
guished Akber in his character as'well as in. external 
appearance. It is as if the* architect, has exerted his 
utmost skill in the work of impressing the einperpr’s 
features upon it*—of making it the medium to reflect 
an image of his person, and possibly a ty pe of las mind. 
The noble structure at once culls up before us a strong]y~ 
built and stalw art man, which his Majesty had been— 
* with a very agreeable expression of couiiteriance and 
captivating manners.’ The building is four stories 
high, on a pyramidal principle-each story diminishing 
in circumference and height, towards the top, till at the 
apex it terminates in a terrace of the utmost grandeur, 
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Secundra ,. -Akber s Mausoleum. 


'The towers at the corners rise in tiers, crowned with 
the most elegant of cupolas. They are many of them 
enamelled, and the number of the principal towers is 
fourteen, to correspond with the fourteen souhahs bf 
Akber’s empire. They are said to have had a name 
each bestowed upon them, after the souhah they were 
meant to-represent. Under this view, the niaiisolecini 
furnishes to posterity a miniature of the court and 
empire of Akber. The first and farthest towers stand 
for the remote souhahs of Bengal, Cashmere, Gruzerat, 
and Scinde. The next higher ones are those that were 
in a closer proximity to Agra. The terrace itself re¬ 
presents .the seat of the Emperor. It takes a delightful 
hold on the imagination to view the building in this 
light—that; we were told to do by the Mussulman at¬ 
tendants acting as our ciceroni. In death, as in life, 
Akber is seen to hold his state. There, by a stretch of 
the fancy, .may you see in those graceful, towers,— 
which are meant for the souhahs, and the souhahs for 
their soubahdars,—Aziz, the Khani Khanau, the Rajah 
Sing, the Rajah Todcr Mull, and the other lieu- 
tenants of the .empire, to surround their royal master, 
each in his respective grade—while, on the terrace 
a bote, as on his throne, sits Akber presiding over them, 
all. Herein lies the secret charm of this superb tomb. 
The works of art are perfect only when to them is im¬ 
parted a meaning—when upon them is imprinted the 
reflex of on object to speak itself in a mute eloquence- 
to the spectators. The imperial sepulchre designed by 
Akber, and completed by Jelnmgeer, is admirably con- 




Tho square terrace on the top has the most princely 
magnificence. Nothing but beautiful white marbles 
enter into its composition. The sides arc built up in 
walls of light and exquisite lattice-screens of the same 
material. Through their apertures, the meandering 
J umim breaks in upon the sight. The inscriptions 
which run all round tho frieze are panegyrical trail-- 
scripts from tho Akbernarneh of Abul Fazil. In the 
middle of the terrace is the Emperor’s cenotaph of pol¬ 
ished while marble, carved with elegant flower-wreaths, 
a nd the name and titles of Akbor in Arabic. The slab 
is also beautifully inscribed with the ‘.Now Nubbey 
Nam ’ —the ninety names or attributes of God from the 
Koran. Ionnerly, the terrace was hung over with a 
gorgeous awning embroidered with gold mid jewels. 
It was too rich a temptation for the .Taut, who took it 
away in the days of his ascendancy. Since then, the 
terrace has remained open, communicating with the 
overhanging firmament, and letting in the light obits, 
luminaries. It is as if the eye of the Divinity looks 
down upon the man, whose reign was a blessing to man¬ 
kind. 

Inside the galleries and cloisters, the gloss of the 
plastering is so excellent as to vie with the polish of 
marbles. In places it is defaced with scratches of 
names by those who Lave been too fond o! recording 
their visit. There was one name which' had been 
written in huge English, with charcoal. The characters 
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had become faint and illegible - -so the poor man, who 
had thought fit < to attach himself to a mighty body 
and plough with him the vast ocean of time, like bar¬ 
nacles on the hull of the Great Bader if has been .at 
last doomed to that very oblivion front which he was so 
anxious to have himself rescued. 

Through a long narrow passage, gradually inclining 
towards a. deep vault under the centre, lies the way to 
the actual tombstone which covers the remains of the 
mighty dead. The subterranean chamber is dimly 
lighted, and filled with that ' silence, how profound/ in 
which the least noise startles echo to break forth into 
the most solemn reverberations. The tomb is of the 
finest white marble, plain and unadorned, as all true 
greatness loves to be, and as Akber was wont to appear 
in life amidst surrounding splendour. It exactly cor¬ 
responds in position with the cenotaph that is on the 
terrace above. There appears on the unornamented 
slab no other inscription than that of the name and titles 
of the Emperor. The large massy sarcophagus measures 
the length of the tall and stalwart man that Akber had 
been. One feels the hallowed spot as impregnate with 
the spirit of his departed majesty,—and no man can 
approach and stand by his grave without a respectful 
homage to his manes, and solemn reflections on the 
ultimatum of human greatness. * Considering all the 
cireuinstance of time and place/ says Sleeman, ' Akber 
has always appeared to me among sovereigns what; 
Shakespeare was among poets ; and feeling as a eii ‘/cm of 
the world, I reverenced the marble slab that covers his 




bones more, perhaps, than I should tlvat over any 
sovereign with whose history I am acquainted/ 


Lord Bacon thought Julius Caesar to be '.the most 
complete character in all history. Had he lived, in our 
age, it is 'likely that he would have expressed that 
opinion In favour of Akber, one of those prodigies of 
nature which appear on the earth at the interval of 
many centuries. The Judishthira of Hindoo history 
has been immortalized rather as the ideal of a philo¬ 
sophical prince, than an actual model king for the imi¬ 
tation of sovereigns. The fame of Abhor recalls to 
mind the pod of musk which hi . father broke and dis¬ 
tributed among his followers, to make the customary 
presents on the birth of a son, with the fond wish of a 
parent that the boy’s fame might be diffused through 
the world like the odour of that perfume. In the lan¬ 
guage of the poet, his ‘ thoughts were heard in heaven / 
and Ills wishes fulfilled beyond the utmost expectations. 

Only two old Mussulmans now attend upon the 
monarch, at whose behest a hundred thousand swords 
had often leapt into the air from their scabbards. The 
du ty of these men is to read the daily prayers over the 
dead and to show the cheragh at night—to light ( the 
lamps in a sepulchre/ Their greybeards are well suited 
to the gravity of their task, and, as ciceroni of the place, 
they possess the necessary fund of intelligence. 

In the outer verandah arc two small sepulchres, of 
Akber’s two grandsons, who died in their infancy 
They seem to keep company with their grandfather, 
who was so very fond of children. Beyond the quad- 





rarigle lie the tombs of omrahs and officers, who, serving 
in life, at last gathered themselves to sleep round their 
beloved sovereign. 


In 1805, two British dragoons found comfortable 
lodgings in this immense mausoleum. The horses used 
to be tethered in the splendid garden. The troopers 
ate, and slept, and pursued their sports among the 
tombs. Could the mighty men of old have started into 
lite, they would have been amazed to hear sounds and 
behold sights most strange and marvellous to their 
oars and eyes— they would have wondered to see the 
descendants of those who had danced attendance upon 
them with bribes of diamonds for the favour of a firman 
to erect a little factory turned into masters of the land, 
and arbiters of the fate of their own descendants. It is 
but justice, however, to the men, that though they were 
rough- dragoons, unused to the mood of relishing or 
reverencing works of art, they had the English feeling 
ol respect for the dead, and offered no violence to the 
sanctity of the tomb—leaving the marble slabs and or- 
niunented niches, the carvings and mosaic pavements, 
and the cupolas and minarets, uninjured and entire. 

Three days ago, there had come hither a party of 
gentlemen to amuse themselves in exercises upon, a 
subject fully worth photographing. The Seeundra, by 
which name the tomb is commonly known, does not ** 

receive from tra vellers the same justice that is often 
done to the Taj. No doubt, the latter has by far a 
decided superiority, but not so as to throw the other 
entirely into the shade. The two have their own re- 








j tired up as standing in a serene majesty, with all the 
paraphernalia of state about him. In the Taj, is contem¬ 
plated the image of a superlative beauty, angelic and 
undying in her charms. 

The homage that is paid to greatness seems to be 
as much a law in the moral world as the attraction of 
smaller bodies by larger ones is a law in the physical 
world. Indeed, something like a fascination holds a 
man to the spot where sleeps the greatest monarch 
of all history alone in his glory. 'The idea of van¬ 
quishing time by a tomb/ says' Chateaubriand, * of sur¬ 
viving generations, manners, laws, and ages, by a coffin, 
could nob have sprung from a vulgar mind/ By it, 
the dead makes himself a contemporary with the gener¬ 
ations of future ages. Though it is now two hundred 
and fifty years since the mortal remains of Akber have 
been consigned to the grave, and that- a heavy mass of 
marble presses upon them with its weight, still he may 
be fancied as surviving to this day, and filling the spot 
with his august presence. But the solitude and still¬ 
ness of death are around him —and leaving his Majesty 
to sleep out undisturbed his sleep of eternity, we took 
our last look at the mausoleum, and made our exit from 
the spot. 

Munee Begim'b Tomb.--There was in Akber’s harem a 
European lady of the name of Mu nee Begum. Probably 
she had been forwarded by the Government of Goa on the 
request of the ‘Emperor,—or that the Catholic Padres of 
that city thought the most useful missionary who could 






race' and laitli to win over the Emperor to Christianity 
by the persuasion of fair lips. The Emperor survived 
In;.-* Lusitaman mistress, and showed his affection; for 
her memory by erecting over her remains a handsome 
tomb at Secundra. In this tomb was located for many 
years t he Press of the Church Mission Society, and its 
premises afforded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine 
,of 1838. 

In proceeding from Secundra to Muttra , the most 
careless observer cannot fail to mark the indications of 
a poorer country than any left behind. The region 
spreads for the most part a dreary expanse under the 
sky; unenlivened by any grazing cattle, or rich sheets 
of cultivation, or a, rapid succession of happy little vil¬ 
lage-! (immunities. There* are few of those umbrageous 
topes, which enrich the prospect of an alluvial land with 
their luxuriant boughs and foliage. The soil is partially 
of s sandy nature, and all herbage has a stunted growth. 
The crop mi the ground was a decided failure—the thin 
sallow stalks standing several inches apart each from its 
neighbour This is certainly to be attributed more to 
the unusual drought this season than to other causes. 
Put' the striking* local changes cannot be mistaken to 
announce the beginning of the country, which further 
westward has terminated in a wide sea of sand -never 
so pithily described as in the memorable words of Shere 
Shall, ‘ that ho had nearly lost the empire of India for a 
handful of millet.’ 
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Nor less does the traveller happen to find himself 
among- a race of people, differing from the other Indians 
as widely in their moral as in their external character-' 
istics— the transition'mf a country being never without 
a transition of its people. Next to the .Bengalee, the 
Beharee, the Kkottah, and the Doabee, is. the turn of 
the Jaut, whose Hindoo or Geiie origin is yet an unde- 
cided question. But all accounts agree in representing 
him as having originally settled on the banks of the 
Indus, and subsequently emigrated to the banks of the 
Ohumbul and Junma. It has been his lot to live always 
under an ungenial climate, and to combat with the 
sterility (if a sandy soil. He is, therefore, a marauder 
as ranch by necessity" as by his antecedents. Physical 
causes sufficiently account for the ethnic variety and 
dissimilarity of the habits and customs of the Jaut, 
which are erroneously thought to be the characteristics 
of his mm*Hindoo origin. The Moguls difficulty be¬ 
came the Jaut ; s opportunity, and the latter rose to that 
weiilth and power which gradually brought on Ids fusion 
into the Hindoo nationality. He has yet, however, 
many of his original peculiarities to single him out from 
the rest of his nation. The people of the Deal) have for 
the most part well-formed 'features. The rude Jaut has 
a coarse, mean physiognomy. 

The thinness of cultivation is always an evidence of 
a thin population. In the Doab, the calamity of a 
famine is yet looming in the distance. But m' thu 
country hereabouts, the distress has already made its 
appearance. The roads have become Insecure after 
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nightfall More than one instance of solitary pedestri¬ 
ans having met with mishap has occurred. 


Half way oh the road-side stood a little solitary hut, 
before which we stopped the gharry to procure some 
water. The owner was not at home to answer to our 
call. There came out a little lad at the door to hear as,: 
while a woman sat peeping from a corner at our strange 
faces. On making known, our errand, she hastily got 
up to fetch us a lotah of water. The woman was healthy, 
and stout. But the sore red eyes of the boy told of his 
•suffering from ophthalmia — the common disease of a 
dry climate and soil, generally afflicting children. There 
was another little boy, hardly ^twelvemonth old, whom 
the woman took out from her breast. The poor little 
thing could scarcely open his eyes, and, unable to stand 
any sunlight, gave a scream . 

In a tally-ho ami four were passing a party of holies 
and gentlemen towards Agra. It entered into the head 
of one of the gentlemen to play a prank of big-folkism, 
by waving his long whip over our companion-ghtirry. 

Encountered a body of itinerant . Chowba.y-Pa.ndas: 
from.. Muttra, on the look-out for pilgrims. No sooner 
did the approach of our gharry betray us to the Hin¬ 
doos than they gave us chase, and kept running along 
by the side of our carriage. In vain we feigned our¬ 
selves from ChmUangunge, and. assumed sham names to 
make them give up their pursuit;. 'Rather the humour 
gave them, a zest to persist in it the more. 

The suburbs of Muttra were announced in the dish 
tance by the thickening belt of topes and other planta- 
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Tlie cantonments, scattered over an extensive plain, next 
caught the eye,—and then the town itself was Ml in 
sight. From reminiscences of Mogul antiquity, we are 
now to enter the region of Hindoo antiquity. A reader 
of the nineteenth century— who is a thorough practical 
man, and keeps a profession little connected with the 
indulgence of a classical humour, and is always under a 
tugging at his heart-.strings by wife and children—turii$ 
pale at the word antiquity. He has had enough of 
plunging after plunging* into it, and would fain rest 
awhile from duckings into ‘a sea without bottom and 
shore—in which he has fished long, but has not found 
any pearl/ * But we are not exploring either an El 
Dorado or the Source of the Nile, and have not to tell 
of any ‘ antres vast/ or of ‘ hills whose, heads do touch 
heaven/ or f of cannibals, and anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders/—to hear 
all which not only a Desdemona, but many mustachioed 
men would seriously incline. India has been explored, 
and examined, and written upon, till the subject has 
been left threadbare. In the age also that we live in, 
things go on so regulated by a clockwork Government 
as to leave no margin for any e moving accidents by 
flood and field/—or ‘ hair-breadth escapes ’ from the 
mouth of a tiger or the hands of a brigand. The reader 
must either bid us good-bye, or give up Ms horror of 
another dip into antiquity. But business always before 
pleasure : one of our first inquiries was for the shelter 
* Fatfousi’s satirical description of Mahmood’s Court of Ghizui. . 
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of a roof and a break j ast. The day was near noon ; the 
road had begrimed us* with dust; the sun was penetrat ¬ 
ing; to our very bone#-™ what has a man to do with sen¬ 
timent, when all his thoughts arc bent upon a hath and 
breakfast ? The nati ve Sub-Assistant ISurg. on hi charge 

• of' the Muttra. 'Dispensary was a Baboo from Bengal. 
To him we repaired, and he was glad to receive us under 
his roof, and entertain ais with every hospitality. Not 
more was the East India Company indebted to sons of 
Eseulaprus for their first factories in India, than we for 
oar breakfasts and dinners in/our tour to the North- 
West. 

Muttra bot ; ts almost as high an antiquity as any city 
in India. It is the Sursenv. of Valmiki and Menu, the 
Methora of Strabo and Arrian, and the Mo-thou-lo of 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Kunsa reigned or Krishna 
was born, Muttra was a jungly tract occupied by the 
aboriginal Dwaitas, who wore probably the ancestors of 
the Muirs ami. M venas of our day. Their king, contem¬ 
porary with Kama, was Lubbun. This Dwaiki king 
must have been a more substantial power • than a Santhal 

• chieftain of the present day, to defy the authority of the 
great Aryan monarch of the Solar House. But he fell in 
the war with an enemy of superior genius and resources, 
and his kingdom was annexed to form a part of ancient 
J n/avcrta. It was at this early period, that Sutrugluma, 
the brother who had been intrusted by .Rama with the 
expedition against Lubbun, first laid the inundations of 
the city, which stands on our map under he name of 
Muttra. In a subsequent age, there ruled here a king' 
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called Sura—the father of Koonti and Yasudeb, from 
whom the people of his kingdom became known under 
the name of Snrsenii, and h is capital and or that of Stir- 
sena. The next account of Muttra is blended with the 
histories of Kunsa and Krishna, whose names a re so 
familiar to every Hindoo from his boyhood. 

That the great Brahininjcal city of Muttra, and the 
sacred birth-place of Krishna, had once and for many 
centuries been a heretic Buddhistical city, is a fact 
known to not a single Vishnuvite, and which would 
never be believed by a Ohowbay in his. five senses m 
authentic. In the time it had been visited by Fa Hian 
there were seven great stupa* or towers containing the 
relics of Buddha and his principal disciples, and twenty 
monasteries with three thousand monks. Fa Ilian and 
his companions ‘ halted at Muttra for a whole month, 
durin g which time the clergy held a great assembly and 
discoursed upon the law. After the meeting they pro¬ 
ceeded to the stupa of Saripufra, to which they made an 
offering of all sorts of perfumes, and before which they 
kept lamps burning* the whole nighf? In ffwen 
Thsang’s time, the number of towers and monas¬ 
teries was the same, but that of the monks had been 
reduced to 2000. The king and his ministers were all 
zealous Buddhists. The three great fasts of the year 
were celebrated with much pomp and ceremony. There 
were ‘ processions carrying flying streamers and stately 
parasols/—while f the mists of perfumes and the showers 
of flowers darkened the sun and moon/ In the midst 
of all this Buddhism, the number of Brahmin leal te#i~ 
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pies was live only. It is not told whether the gods 
worshipped in those temples were images of Vishnu or 
of Krishna, or emblems of Shiva, to enable us io know 
whether the modified worship of Vishnu in the character 
of Krishna had already commenced. But though Budd¬ 
hism was apparently so flourishing, it mast be considered 
to have really begun to wane, and that the zeal of the 
people of Muttra must- have lessened considerably, when 
in the interval of , time from Fa .Ilian's visit to that of 
Swen Thsang, the body of monks had been so materially 
reduced as to two-thirds of their number. Indeed, that 
secession of the Buddhists had commenced, which gra¬ 
dually culminating in their downfall, .made Puranism 
flourish in a progressive ratio, and cove red the face of 
Muttra by the tenth century with Bralnninical temples 
popping from ail sides. 

Just at; the entrance of the town, is a. long and lofty 
earthen mound, resembling the spur of a low*, diminutive 
hill, The vast and solid mass, overgrown with grass 
and herbage, wears the usual venerable appearance of an 
ancient pile of ruins. Fragments of stone and brick 
protrude from its surface, as if struggling for resurrec¬ 
tion.. Perched on the summit is a small white uttpre- 
tending temple, embosomed in a grove of trees. The 
mound excites not a little, curiosity, and it is pointed to 
the pilgrim as the Kunsa- tila, or the ruins of the abode 
of. Kunsa. The mansion of that ancient Raja is described 
in the Vishnu Pooranto have been a palatial building, 
enclosing ample court-yards and having high-storied 
apartments for the women,—a building, with a vignette 
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of which it is now attempted to illustrate the page of a 
Bengalee Almanack. Judging* from the dimensions of 
the huge pile, the tradition which identifies. it with 
Kimsahs abode seems to have an air of plausibility. But 
in truth, the mound represents the vestiges of one of the 
seven famous Budflhistical stupas in a subsequent age. 
There are six other such mounds around Muttra, all 
referring now to Brahmiirieal divinities, hut which are 
unmistakably Buddhist. Under the common impression 
of its being the ruins of Kunsa’s mansion^ the Chow bays 
or the-priests of Krishna., put up a figure of that tyrant 
on the summit of the mound, and annually, on. the ninth 
day of the moon in Kartick, they vent their wrath 
against him by a mimic assault of his castle by some 
hundreds of robust church militants with teg clubs 
bound with iron rings, and by burning his, effigy. 

As the birth-place of Krishna, Muttra is as sacred 
to the Yislmuvites as Bethlehem is to the Christians. 
But in the same manner that Christian pilgrims to 
Bethlehem are shown a grotto to represent the house of 
Joseph and Mary,—-a marble star, as the star that con¬ 
ducted the Magi to the house where Christ was born,— 
and a recess hewn out of the rock, as the manger where 
he was laid upon straw ; the Hindoo pilgrim to Muttra 
has to see no dark cell as the apartment occupied by 
Vasudeb and Devaki, no crypt to indicate the hallowed 
spot of Krishna’s nativity, and no door or window as 
the one through which he was carried away to Gokul. 

There is much that has a striking coincidence in the 
history of Herod and Kiihsa. The Governor of Judea 
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had been alarmed by the birth, of an infant, destined to 
rule for ever over the house of Jacob, and so he sere 
forth arid slew all (lie male children that were in Bed 
lehefn, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under, 1 In the same manner, it had been foretold 
to Eunsa that a nephew would be born to him who 
would slay him and put an end to his house, and so he 
hold his sister and brother-in-law in perpetual imprison- 
men! , and ouo by one destroyed their seven children, till 
the eighth, who was the promised Avatar, was born, and 
saved by a miraculous escape. Not only the names of 
Errslma and Christ boar so great a similarity to each 
other, but many of their adventures and mi rack 
scon dictated by causes not le s analogous. The pre¬ 
sumption. is strong, that one of the two religions has 
been founded upon the other—that the Vishnuvites, in 
all probability, have borrowed their story from the 
primitive Christian emigrants to India, and, adapting 
it with variations and classic ornaments of their own, 
have built upon it a creed antagonistic to Shivaism— 
preserving however this grand line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the Bible. and the Bhagbut, that while the leli- 
gion. of Christ appeals to the nobler faculties of man, 
the religion of Krishna appeals to t hose which the more 
easily take in people. 

m .Muttra, the ■ on (nn on la! traveller is apt to neglect 
the preset about him, and to indulge in the pleasing 
recollections of antiquity—the illusions of poet y and 
table which lend a charm to the spot. He treads here 
upon the soil trod by Ugrasena and Okoor. He tries by a 
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little stretch of his imagination, to recognize ICubja in 
a homely maid passing the streets. He meets a washing- 
man, and fancies him to be the descendant of the indi 
vidiml who furnished Krishna and Buldeo with becom¬ 
ing clothing to appear at . the court of Kunsa. This 
Dwaita prince had overthrown the Sena- dynasty, and 
re-established the aboriginal domination at Muttra. Et 
was the mission of the Lord of the mace and discus to lay 
the proud usurper low, and to seat himself upon the throne 
of his ancestors. Time has left no trace of the palace, 
the gate of which had been besieged by iShnda and 
Jushoda, by the Gopis of Rrindabun, and by the swath s 
of Gokool—fill making a- piteous application to the 
porters for admission to behold once more their beloved 
Krishna, elevated from a shepherd f:> <. sovereign. 

Jushoda outdoes Rachel in lamentation apd bitter weep¬ 
ing—Jeremiah must yield the palm of pathos to 
Bopdeva. 

Tim Jumna below Muttra presents in this* season a. 
low shallow stream, fordable at many places. Had it 
been in the cold weather, or in .summer, none would 
have doubted the story of YasudeVs wading through 
the stream with the new-born Krishna in his arms. 
There would have needed then no jackal to precede him 
to show the way across the stream. But Krishna 
was bom in August, during the height of the rains. 
The day also was the eighth day of the moor:,—one 
usually rainy in the meteorologies calendar. The Jumftu 
then gets swollen nearly thirty feet high, rolling with a 
current which cuts a reed in twain, to quote a common 
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native fraying. Vasudeb could scarcely have stemmed 
the force of such a current with a babe in his arms, un¬ 
less he had been one of those sturdy and expert swim¬ 
mers wire are seen to drift clown the Ganges or Bhagi- 
rutfcee, with a pail of milk or ghee on their heads, and a 
bundle of reeds in one of their arm-pits to keep them 
afloat. 

Some three or four miles off, over on die other side 
of the river, was seen a high col umn of smoke almost 
to touch the horizon. Doubtless, such a column as 
this rose from the enormous pile of faggots collected 
by • the swains of Gokool, to burn the corpse of the hag¬ 
gard Poolna, and which met the eye of Nanda, then 
oome to Muttra to pay in his hid of revenue to his liege 
lord, Kitnsa. 

In Muttra, the ghauts are light and graceful—in 
Benares, they are severe and simple. The red sand¬ 
stone temples overhanging' the ghauts are highly 
wrought and ornamented. What time, and skill, and 
labour, have been expended in reducing rough blocks 
to polished shafts, in adjusting their proportions, in 
carving their rich capitals, and rearing them where 
they starul! The sun was heating with intense beat 
and we sat down on the steps of a shaded ghaut, quietly 
to smoke a cigar. There were men bathing before us 
n the poetic Jumna, and taking up mud to smear it on 
their foreheads, and saying their prayers in waist* 
deep Water, Parties of women, with pretty faces and 
Well-dev eloped persons, came to fetch water in et hurras 
poised on their heads. Milkmaids came over in small 
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crafts from the villages along the river, to sell the pro¬ 
duct of their dairies like the Go pis of old. But the 
wives and daughters of the modern Gowda $ are far 
front being light, fairy creatures to captivate arid en¬ 
chant you, though you had all the sentiment about 
their famed ancestresses in your head. 

The most sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
ghaut, where Krishna and Buldoo rested , from their 
labours of slaying Kimsa, and dragging his corpse to 
the river-side. They had also washed their bodies and 
clothes at this ghaut; in imitation of which the pilgrim 
also has to perform his ablutions and devotions here. 
But the ghaut abounds in shoals of tortoises, from 
which the pilgrim is in danger of being bitten at the 
toes. There is no broad flight of steps properly to 
deserve the name of a ghaut. The top. however, is 
crowned with many' beautiful temples and shrines. It 
makes a gay scene every evening to perform here the 
vespers in honour of the Jumna. Large crowds as¬ 
semble to Witness the ceremony . The spot is illumin¬ 
ated, Bells and cymbals ring on every side. The 
women shower flowers from the high balconies, and 
incense is burned loading the air with a sweet per¬ 
fume. In the Bisram-ghaut is annually held a great 
bathing mela, called J\unna-ka~Boorltec, on which oc¬ 
casion the gathering of men from Behai, Bundlecund, 
and other remot e parts of India, exceeds more than a 
hundred thousand. The festival fakes place on the 
second day of the now moon in November, when a 
bath at this ghaut is said to enable a man to escape the 
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purgatory of lama, the king of the infernal regions., 
The''crowd, the noise, and the rush of men raid women 
for a dip in the stream, are singular to contemplate'. 
The police is stationed to prevent accidents. One lad 
had been drowned, but he was fortunately rescued from 
a watery grave. The thick shoals of tortoises always 
swarming at, the ghaut happen, to be scared away from 
it on that day. To the Ohowbays, the occasion proves 
a great harvest of gain. The pittances offered to the 
images of Krishna and Buldeo at the ghaut sometimes 
amount to thirty or forty thousand rupees.* 

The Greeks saw the Hindoos worship Bacchus in 
ancient Methora. This may, possibly, refer to ‘ the 
curious Greek-clad statue/ which, with his portly car¬ 
cass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead/ 
is considered by our antiquarians tb be the ‘well-known 
figure of the wine-bibbing Silenus/ The statue was 
discovered along with a Bacchic altar, in 1836. It 
does not appear probable to have •been worshipped by 
the Buddhist Hindoos of olden time, —and the way in 
which the question of its presence can most reasonably 
be solved, is to assume the residence of ‘a body of Bad rian 
Greek soul .ptors who found employment tor their ser vices 
amongst the tolerant Buddhists of (he great city of 
Muttra, about the beginning of the Christian era/ 
Long has; any Buddhist or Greek god ceased to be wor¬ 
shipped in Muttra. The most favourite local deity now 
is Krishna, who is adored in nearly all the temples 
abounding in the town which owns his exclusive juris- 
■ v During a second tour we were an eye-witness of this mela. 
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diction. Sliiva lias no rig]it, title, or interest in this 
city. He has only one temple dedicated to him and 
appears to have been permitted to reside much as a 
foreigner holding a passport—as an interloper. 

From the accounts of the Chinese travellers, it would 
appear that the Buddhist establishments in this city 
must have been• of considerable importance and grand¬ 
eur. But the ascendancy which in the fulness of time 
Brahminism gained over Buddhism seems to have given 
a greater prosperity and splendour to Muttra than had 
met the eyes of Fa Ilian or IIwen Thsang. This may 
safely be concluded from the memorable words which 
have been left on record by Mahmood of Ghizni.. — 

4 Here there are a thousand edifices as firm as the faith 
of the faithful, most of them of marble, besides in¬ 
numerable temples; nor is it likely that this city has 
attained its present condition but at the expense of 
many millions of dinars ; nor could such another be 
constructed under a period of two centuries.’ This 
high admiration is a valuable testimony to the excel- 
ienoo of ancient Hindoo architecture, to which hut little 
justice is done in our age. The passage is also illus¬ 
trative of the civilization and splendour of Indian life 
in the eleventh century. It is not without reason, 
therefore, that ColoncL Tod remarks, 4 that if the travel¬ 
ler hgd journeyed through the Courts of Europe, and 
taken the route by .Byzantium/ through Ghizni, to 
Delhi, Kanouge, and Anhui warn, how superior in all 
that, constitutes civilization would the Ilajpoot princes 
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have appeared to him!—hi arts immeasurably bo ; in 
anas by no means inferior, 5 


Mob mood is said to have spared the temples either 
through admiration of their beauty, or'on account of the 
difficulty of destroying them. But there is no monu¬ 
ment, or • column, or ruin of any kind—nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing*, which has been left behind to recall an 
image of those times. The truth is, that during the 
twenty da vs hat he tarried here, he sacked and burned 
the place, and rifled the temples of their gods. There 
were li ve golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, valued 
at 50,000 dinars/ or two lacs and fifty thousand rupees. 
A six ill < golden in ge weighed one thousand one hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, atid was decorated with a saj)- 
phire weighing' three and a half pounds. Besides 
4 these images, there were above one hundred idols ot 
silver, which loaded as many camels. 5 . The Buddhists 
laid no such rich Idols—their statues were all of stone 
or copper, though some of them had been very colossal 
figures. 

The pictorial Muttra, of the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies having been reduced to ashes, lay in obscurity 
for mally a century. No notice, of it has been taken by 
Baber, though, ho lived in close proximity at Agra. 
The modern town seems to have grown up from, tin: 
time that • Vishnuvism received a new impulse from 
Ohoitunya, and bis followers enjoyed toleration under 
the mild government of Akber and of his two successors. 
It is beautifully situated along the bank of the Jumna. 
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Contiguous to Muttra are those great sandsto ne quarries 
which, for ages past, have furnished material's to the 
architects of Upper India for building the houses, shops, 
temples, and ghauts of its principal m <ies. The main 
street is a feature of great beauty. This town, too, 
must have cost to build several millions of dinars, 
and is inhabited by bankers and traders of pram oh 
wealth. The ancient orthodoxy of the people has not 
suffered a jot of abatement. But the wealth, and splen¬ 
dour of old M uttra must ha ve far exceeded the wealth 
and splendour of the present city. There is not a single 
idol of gold, with eyes of rubies and sapphires, that we 
saw in . any of the temples, though we la ad visited nearly 
some twenty of them. 

The finest building in the town is that of Faruckjee, 
the richest banker of the day in India. He was Scindia’s 
treasurer, and retired from service with two crores. He 
is now reputed to possess nearly ten crores. By faith a 
Jain, he has, in front of his house, dedicated a temple 
to god Dwarkanath of that sect. The fane is magnitl, 
cent, and remarkable for highly-wrought earrings on 
stone. In the building, which is supported by a triple, 
row of pillars, rind situated in the centre of the square 
court, we saw a respectable assembly sit squatting at 
an enter tain mei it of music and song. The room occu¬ 
pied by the god is richly decorated. Its ceilings are 
silver-gilt. The image itself is apparently all gold the 
figure being life-sized, and standing with closed eyes in 
the act of meditation.' Buddhism, in one shape or an¬ 
other, seems to have always existed in Muttra—main 
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taming .its ground under the modified form oi Jainism, 
after the votaries of Sakya Muni had lost their footing. 
Tavernier saw in his time at Muttra a hospital for apes, 
which was unquestionably an institution of the Jams. 
In our ago, the wealthy establishment of Paruekjee 
resembles a Buddhist monastery of the olden times. 

The Katra, or market-place, towards the south-west 
of the to wn, is an oblong enclosure, about eight hundred 
feet irt length by upwards of six hundred and fifty feet 
in breadth. In the midst of this square stands the 
Juimnah Musjecd of Aurnngzebe, on a large mound 
nearly thirty feet high. From the remains ot Buddhist 
pillars, railings, figures, and inscriptions, discovered in 
clearing out a well at this spot, it is believed to have 
been ‘the site of the famous monastery which was 
founded by therholy tJpagupta during the reign of 
Asoea.’ The Brahmins overthrew the building of their 
rivals, and made use of its materials in erecting the 
temple of their god Kmarn lkm, or Eexo Hay. Judging 
from the dimensions still traceable, this temple appears 
to have been one of the largest in India. In its turn, 
the great Hindoo temple was overturned, and on its 
foundations was raised the mosque of the Mahoinedans. 
Owing to many dangerous cracks in the roofs and 
walls, the mosque has long been disused. 

Nothing hut the ruins are now seen of the old fort 
of 'Muttra, built by Rajah Jeysing on an elevated site on 
the bank of the river. The observatory erected by that 
scientific prince on the roof of one of the apartments is 
also in a ruinous, state. From the fact of this ohserva- 
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lory, it is to be inferred that Muttra must formerly hare 
been a seat of learning, which it has ceased to be in our 
day. The decay of the fort and observatory may he 
attributed to the pillage and massacre which Muttra 
suffered at the hands of Ahmed Shah Durani, just a 
century ago. The city was surprised during the height 
of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were 
slaughtered with the same indifference and barbarity, 
that, in our day, left only one European and two Na¬ 
tives out of an army of 13,000, to tell of its sad end by 
the treachery of Akber Khan. In the words of 
Tieffenthaler, ‘ Muttra is a populous city, abounding in 
wealthy inhabitants. In this city, and in another to wn 
called Brindobim, the Affghans practised great cruelties, 
and displayed their hatred of idols and idolaters, burn¬ 
ing houses together with their inmates; slaughtering .. r 
"others with the sword and lance, hauling off into cap¬ 
tivity maidens and youths, men and women. In the 
temples of the idols, they slaughtered kine regarded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared the im¬ 
ages and pavement with the blood,’ 

It is time now to say something about the Chow bays, 
who abound in such large numbers at Muttra. From a 
similarity of name by which they are distinguished, and 
from the clubs which it is fashionab le for them to carry in 
their hands, they are t hought to be most likely the Soldi 
whom Alexander found settled in the Punjab, However 
it bo, the Ohowbays in our day •fn-e noted for being one 
of the four great classes uf high-caste Hindostaitee 
Brahmins, who have " he exclusive privilegeminister- 





ing in the temples of .’Krishna in the city of his birth. 
They have all the local traditions on the tip of their 
tongues, to din into the ears of pilgrims. But none of 
them appeared to us to he very devout in their profes¬ 
sions—fleecing pilgrims being- more their vocation than 
moralizing. Those who had pertinaciously followed us 
on the way had fondly lingered about us for a time 
in the hope of reaping a rich harvest. Fi om a; dozen, 
their party had increased to thrice that number, as the 
news of our arrival got noised among their brotherhood. 
There were many of them who had fat paunches and 
protuberant bellies to denote their easy condition. 
Others who had often to rub shoulders with rivals, were 
particularly clamorous and importunate in their applica¬ 
tion. But among the (Jhovvbays thrift follows not fawn¬ 
ing . Their preferment goes by service, of which each 
had in his hand a scroll of vouchers and certificates to 
substantiate his claim. It mattered little! tons to know 
who had or had not served any of our ancestors in the 
duties of a Panda, or religious attendant upon them— 
we turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of those, who 
contrive to gain their ends by worrying a man with the 
din of a clamorous application. Our cool indifference 
and imperturbahleecpianimity upset all theircalculations, 
and when they found that they spoke to a dead wall, 
they gradually dropped away one by one to their great 
chagrin -amazed at our wonderful thick-skinnedness. 
There are 1400 families-of Ohowbays, making about 
3000 persons—tho same number that is spoken of the 
oneiont Buddhist monks by Fa Bian. The greatest of 





descendants are now living. Gymnastic exercises are a 
great favourite with the Cho vvbays. There is a slur 
upon their character, that they are the illegitimate off¬ 
spring of Hindoo mothers and the Affghaun officers of 
Ahmed "Shah's army, in consequence of which the Vrij- 
bashees do not marry in a Chowhay family . The Cho w- 
bays intermarry amongst themselves, and never make 
connection in a house from which they cannot have & 
son or daughter in exchange. It is peculiar with them to 
celebrate at once 20 marriages on a day, to avoid incur- 
hig a large expense in the feeding of their relatives. 

The Chowbaynees are in the grandest style of beauty. 
The whole class is superb, and the general character of 
their -figure is majestic. Their colour is the genuine 
classical colour of the Brahminees of antiquity. In re¬ 
turning back to our lodge, we chanced to see a creature 
who was going to pay her evenin g devotions at a neigh¬ 
bouring shrine. The veil was so drawn over the head, 
as to leave the face open to the admiration of passers by. 
It -was a perfect unmasked buttery—her large, black, 
rolling eyes charging with the artillery of their charms. 
As she passed along With * the inceding tread of a J uno 
—bearing a platter of flowers in one of her hands, the 
throngs drew themselves on either side of the street to 
make way for her, and gaze for a moment at her sove¬ 
reign beauty-—at the delicacy of her figure and com¬ 
plexion. Though well aware of the fact that all eyes 
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had been turned upon her, she did not. falter a step in 
her motion,—nor did a muscle move in her face, or a 
blush rise to her cheeks. Called often by their profes¬ 
sion to be out of doors, the Brahmin women are more 
accustomed to such trials than any other class of Hindoo 
females; hence they acquire a firmness of mind which 
makes it no easy thing to stare any of them out of 
countenance. Her elegant costume was admirably calcu¬ 
lated to set off the personal graces of the Chowbaynoe: 
No attire is so becoming to the delicate form of a woman 
as the Hxndostanee garment, angya , and dopatia. It is 
the opinion of an accomplished English lady, that ‘ a 
woman in European atti/; gives the idea off a German 
mannikin,—an Asiatic;her flowing drapery, recalls 
the statue of antiquity/ The up-country women are in 
' the habit of darkening the edges of their eye-lids, a 
practice originally Hindoo, and prevalent from a long 
antiquity. Not less so are the uses of the betel and 
henna in dyeing the lips and fingers. Hindoo female 
taste does not err so much in deepening the black and 
red of nature, as does Mahomeclan female taste in pre¬ 
ferring to blacken the lips, enamel the teeth, and cover 
the eye-lids with gold-leaf—absurdities giving .a ghastly 
appearance to lovely countenances. 

On return from our stroll, our host took us through 
the hospital to see his patients, among whom one case 
particularly attracted our notice. The patient, a tab. 
man of about sixty, was lying insensible for eight and 
forty hours. lie was brought out into the open air for 
examinat ion, and on a bucket of water being poured over 
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his head and face, began to more his iimbs and feet. 
Two or three more buckets were poured, to bathe his 
whole body, but no efforts could revive him to utter a 
single word, or take in any kind oi food- ft not' 
till the next day that he was to got back his senses— 
people generally taking three days to recover from such 
stupefaction. 'This is the second instance of the land 
which has occurred in one week. The victim in the 
first instance had been a poor rustic fellow, who lmd 
been coining home after nightfall from a relative with a 
brass Mali in his hands. However sligh t the temptation, 
it set upon him one of those professional poisoners, called 
Dhtttoreeas, who formerly infested every road in India. 
In a little time the rogue ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of the poor traveller, and as they sat in a 
roadside hut to have a pull at the hookah, the poisoner 
took the opportunity to put the noxious drug of dntoora 
in the tobacco, and gave it to his companion to smoke. 
Before long the traveller became stupified and fell asleep, 
when the other man very conveniently made off with 
the lotah, with nobody to give the alarm. Unquestion¬ 
ably, this is Thuggism in a milder type, the outbreak oi 
which is, apprehended as the consequence of dearness 
of food. 

Though probably a city given up to an eternal round 
of fiffes and tomfooleries, society in Muttra is greatly 
mercantile. In the long street of shops, we were not 
prepared for the sight that met our eyes, it was gay, 
animated, striking, and beautiful, thronged by Mah- 
rattas, Marwareos, Chow.bays, and others, in their vari- 
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ous costumes, and all mingled together in agreeable 
confusion. The different shops were well supplied with 
from knick-knacks to the most costly goods, and you 
hear there men talking about cotton, and opium, and 
indigo, and exchanges, and other topics of interest, in 
the, literal meaning of the word. The houses of the 
higher mercantile classes are large, neat, and in good 
order, with ornamented, balconies and painted windows, 
Just on the floor above the street, sits the grave and 
sedate guddewcallah , with the pipe in his mouth, now 
casting his looks at the mohurrurs bringing up his books, 
and then attending a broker to hear his report of the 
market. 

It was a season of festivity, and two of our friends 
tarried behind to enjoy a mutch, while we proceeded on 
the same evening to Brindahim. The ruth , — from 
which, no doubt, has been derived the word chariot,— 
the ruth is decent enough, with its scarlet screens and 
canopy hung with fringes. But it is set upon two 
wheels without any springs, and drawn by a pair of 
bullocks, whose jog-trot pace keeps the light concern in 
a perpetual oscillation. In such a car did Okoor bring 
Krishna and Buldeo to the Court of Jyrmsa,— and in such 
a car did we proceed to Brindabun. But with all our 
veneration for the classics, and our recollections of the 
heroic ages, we soon felt under the joltings of the ruth 
as if an abscess was forming on pur liver. Rocks have 
altered, worlds have changed, arid nations have worn 
away, but no improvement has taken place in the ve¬ 
hicular architecture of the Hindoo. 
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From Muttra to Brlidabun is three {/cnc-koss, or the 
distance that is measured by the audibleness of the' bel¬ 
lowing of a cow from one extremity to another. This 
curious mode of measuring distance is natural to a rude 
pastoral people? and significantly speaks of the pastoral 
state of the country in ancient times. But a fine road 
now presents itself skirting the river, and though not 
well laid down it is good enough for driving a buggy, 
one of which was actually seen to roll away past by our 
mill of the fifteenth century n.c. The last streaks of 
sunset faded away from the clear blue sky of a beautiful 
climate, and the mellowed light of an Indian twilight 
helped us for two miles of ground. On our right flowed 
the classic waters of the Jumna. To our left, the- coun¬ 
try opened charming woodland sceneries, abounding 
with flocks of wild peacocks, the plume of which is so 
prominent on the coronet of Krishna. 

November 3.—This is the sixteenth day, and we art 
at Brindabun. Our grandfathers and great-grandfal hers 
had to make their wills before setting out on a pilgrim¬ 
age to this Ultima Thule of their days. By land, the 
journey was unsafe from wild beasts, from highway 
robbers, from Thugs, and. from Mahmtta rovers. By 
water| the voyage was unsafe from Nor-Westers } from 
pirates, and from die river-police. Those were days of 
might over right—of tera he mera , in which the timid 
Bengalee, who quitted his home, scarcely hoped to 
escape the thousand accidents by flood and field. But 
travelling thus far we have not lost a pice, and not; a 
man has dared to approach us either in the mountain 
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gorge, or upon the lonely heath. In a few years tlio 
Railway shall further abridge this distance and time, 
and inaugurate an. ora of security to life and property 
which has been never known to these regions. 

The news about our own selves must have travelled 
before us, or otherwise our family Panda could nob 
have had the intimation to show us his face early this 
nxdiTiiihg—the first face which, a pilgrim has to meet 
with in Brijidabun, Though we looked with an un¬ 
favourable eye upon all Pandas, the young man—-for he 
was only two and. twenty years old—who was so oppor¬ 
tune in coming to wait upon us with his welcome and 
offer of services, had a mild appearance and modest 
demeanour to bias ns in his favour—good looks, as the 
saying goes, being the first recommendation. He was 
quite a stranger, and introduced himself to us by taking 
the names of several of our relatives—which it is a more 
useful thing for his brethren to treasure up in their 
memory than the names of worthies taught in the 
Shatters —and handing to us at the same time a scroll 
of old papers for our inspection, They were the certi¬ 
ficates of services which lmd been rendered by his pre¬ 
decessors to such of our ancestors and to those of other 
people, as had come on a pilgrimage to this holy town. 
There is a pleasure to go through these testimonials, 
and chance upon the autographs of a grandfather or 
great-grandfather, that interest us by being* the only 
relic of their' handwriting yet in existence. The only 
name among our ancestors which turned up to meet our 
eye, was that of a grand-uncle bearing date the year 
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1825. His certificate further increased our amiable 
feelings towards the young man who had brought it, 
end in the end bo fully established him in our, graces as 
that we accepted the offer of hi& services by subscribing 
our name to bis paper below that of our grand-uncle—• 
a paper that is to be bequeathed by him to bis' descend¬ 
ants, and preserved as a precious heir-loom in the family. 
Few of the vouchers or certificates were found to be 
older than three generations, or beyond the age of our 
grandfathers. This is a proof, that pilgrimages to 
Brindabun were less frequent when .British rule had 
not extended to these provinces-when the inroads of 
the Mahratta andJaut, of Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
had plunged the valley of the Jumna in misrule and 
anarchy. 

Our Panda fixed, our clothings put on, and the sun 
up enough for all the gods to have got out of their beds, 
we sallied out on our ramble. The birth-place of 
Krishna is not half so sacred as this place of his amorous 
adventures. He appears to owe his apotheosis more to 
his liaisons than to his miracles. He excites the enthu¬ 
siasm of his followers more by the stories of his early 
gallantries than by those of the honourable exploits of 
his maturer years. In Brindabun he tended cattle, 
stole milk, played upon the pipe, and danced, sported, 
and philandered with milkmaids ; and the scenes of his 
gay amours are reckoned as-objects of the holiest vener¬ 
ation. To the Vishnu vite, Brindabun is the land of 
poetic dreams—the Elysium of his fondest aspirations. 
How it has been immortalized by the Muse, and has called 
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forth the noblest and most melodious lyric in the lan¬ 
guage ! If there he a spot of ground on earth in which 
the historical, and the poetical, and the fabulous are so 
charmingly blended together that we would not separ¬ 
ate them if we could, it is the little town of Brindubim, 
which lies under a pure sky, and is washed by the 
waters of. a crystal stream. The mendicant Byragee 
traverses many countries, and at last ceases from his 
wanderings to pass the evening of his days and lay 
his bones in the classic soil of Vrij. 

More than one emissary had been sent by the tyrant 
Kunsa to seek the life of Krishna, and the herdsmen of 
Gokid emigrated with him to Brindahun—then a very 
secluded place, from the many woods in which it; had 
been eirdx uned, This is the earliest story about 
Brindahun that is on record. But it cannot fail to 
strike a man, how, in a place only six miles distant, 
the infant could have been secure from the tyrant's 
reach. The exile of Krishna, his concealment under 
the roof of an humble cowherd in an obscure village 
his association with shepherd hoys, and his pastimes, 
with shepherd girls, are all common events in the annals 
of mankind, But it is difficult to account for how he 
could openly do all these things so near to the abode of 
his implacable foe, and still that foe remain ignorant of 
Iris whereabouts. It is the story of the prophecy of 
liunsa’ fall,, that causes the hitch in our belief. By 
dropping that story, all doubts would be silenced. But 
it is by the invention of that story, and of the mira¬ 
cles performed at a tender age, that Krishna as- 
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the celebrity of an Aoatar in tbd eyes of his 
followers. 

Taking Muttra as a centre, the circle described by, 
a radius of eighty-four miles would give the extent of 
ancient Fr//™the seat of all that was refined in Hin- 
dooism, and' the language of which, Vrifbidi , was the 
purest and the most melodious dialect of India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Brindabun. The tract, 
comprehended by a circle thus described-, was the king¬ 
dom that had been* occupied by the Snnenii of .Menu 
' and Megastlienes. It was the ^inheritance to which 
Krishna was entitled by his birthright, but- which had 
been usurped by Kunsa. Fourteen year- of his life 
bad been spent, in concealment at Gokul and. Brinda- 
bun, before Krishna- had an. opportunity to go to Muttra, 
kill his uncle, and recover his patrimony. The period 
for which he wielded the sceptre of his ancestors at 
Muttra was eleven years. He thus passed five-and- 
twenty years of hie life in Vrij.—a classic region, every 
inch of which is deemed hallowed ground by his acts 
and adventures. Here, on his deification, rose the first 
altars to his w orship. It is not known when and under 
what circumstances that worship first commenced, but 
it appears to have grown into a rage in the olden times* 
The refined Hindoo, abjuring all sensual interpretation, 
attached a character of spiritual love to the dalliances 
of .Kanya and Radii o. The soft idyls of their pastoral 
adventures fell in molting strains, and found an echo 
in the feelings and sentiments of a worldly laity. 
Misluiuism, inculcating the worship of Krishna, had 
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been, moulded and fashioned with an imagery, which, 
kindling the imagination, at once enthralled the hearts 
of the females; and the warm-hearted Rajputnees 
‘crowded to his shrines, drawing all the youth of the 
country after them.’ * From austerity, the natural 
reaction is to licentiousness, and people falling ofi rom 
the severities of Buddhism embraced a creed which they 
found to come home to their bosoms. Vrij, where 
Krishna's descendants fondly cherished the memory of 
his exploits, became the head-quarters of his religion. 
But the Islamite came, and striking a fatal blow, sadly 
humbled the pride of that flourishing religion. The 
shrines abounding in Vrij were all doomed to demoli¬ 
tion. The images adorning them met with a similar 
fate. To escape the hammer of the infidel, the idols of 
principal note had been secreted, or transported beyond 
his reach. The statue of Balmokund of Brindabun was 
concealed in the Jumna. That of Qokulnath was hid 
in a ravine on the banks' of that river. Yadu-nauth, 
the image worshipped at Mrihavan, fled on the approach 
of Mali mood. Thus desecrated, depopulated, and re¬ 
duced to a desolate waste, Vrij lost all its attractions, 
and ceased to possess any prestige. No more did pil¬ 
grims throng there from far and near. On the soil 
lingered only the remnants of a scattered and poor 
population, and the region became a wilderness in a few 
■Yearly The ‘site of Brindabun happened to be entirely 

* it was to counteract this fervour, that the Jains of Western 
India .set up their image of Nominath—a fact communicated in con¬ 
fidence to Col. Tod. by one of the sect. 







forgotten Nobody recollected the positions of its sanc¬ 
tuaries, or the fate of its idols. Upon the spots distin¬ 
guished by the miracles of Kanya grew wheat and 
barley. Not a voice broke in upon the solitude brood¬ 
ing over the scenes of his pastimes. The peacock gam¬ 
boled and the ape leapt from bough to hough in the 
groves sacred to liis memory. Neglected Brindabun 
lay in this wild, untenanted state for four centuries— 
its antiquities obliterated, its traditions forgotten, and 
its very name almost passed into oblivion. 

In the same manner that the Christian world U in¬ 
debted to the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan¬ 
tine, for her explorations of the unknown localities 
consecrated by the acts of the Redeemer, is the Hindoo 
world indebted to Choitunya and bin disciples for the 
restoration of Brindahun to its pristine importance and 
sanctity. Nothing has yet turned up to give a clue for 
ascertaining the age in which Vishmrasm first origin¬ 
ated. The most authentic fact of its earliest, existence 
on record is furnished by the inscription on the Iron 
Pillar at Delhi, stating Rajah Dhava, who put up that 
pillar in A. d. 319, to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. 
The next fact is supplied by Fa Ilian, who saw the Visit- 
■ntpod to have been already established at Gray a in the 
beginning of the fifth century. The Vishnuva worship 
is said to have been instituted at Kanchi. in the Carnatic 
by Luchmana Aeharya. But it must have been bv a 
learned Brahmin either of Rajpootana or Guzerat-^ 
places famous for the life and acts of Krislma—that 
'V'ishnuvism was modified to introduce the worship of 







t"b.at incarnation. The great text-book of the Vishuv • 
ites— Sreemut Bhaybut, is supposed to* be the work of 
Bopdeva, a grammarian, who lived in the court of the 
Rajah of Deogkur in the middle of tho twelfth century. 
So involved in obscurity and fable is the origin of all Hin 
doo sects, that .nothing certain can be known about them. 
But there exists no uncertainty as to the .reformations. : 
undertaken by Choitunya. The decadence of Yishnuvism 
on the advent of the Islamite loft the amalgamated 
Shivites and Sactos to fo#m the most dominant sect in 
India, They prospered most in Bengal, but degener¬ 
ated to the grossest abuses. Disgusted by the aboniin- 
■ able orgies of the Tantricks, Choitunya sought to pro¬ 
pagate the tenets ,of a purer religion, by imparting a 
new type to Vishnuvism, and creating a reaction in its 
favour. Tie glossed over thqjjje texts of the Bhagbut 
which were likely to bring his creed into disrepute. 
Me viewed the flirtations of Krishna with the Gopinees 
in a Platonic light, and founded upon them his doctrine 
of Bhukti, or Faith, as contra-distinguished from 
Works.'* The history of Vrij—tho cradle of his reli¬ 
gion, formed the most important chapter in his creed. 
‘Visions of the sable Krishna flashed across his mind, 

* ' Tho union of Krishna ■ with Rndha was in his eyes like the 
mystical union of Christ with tho Church. The >• i.'ation between man 
and God is compared to the relation between husband and wife, the 
carnal dement being subtracted and ignored. There ar^ live stag ^ 
of faith. The first and lowest is sitxiply contmplatire, like t1i»t of do* 
‘ftiahis Sar.ti.vkit, a: nd Yogeudvo. The second is servile^ like that,of men 
generally. Tho third is//u •/*/%, lik tho feeling with which Sreedmaa 
a.n<l tho Gw<jvtts. regarded Krishna. The fourth is maternal, pwfw- 
wl, or filial, like that of Jushoda, Devaki, &e, The fifth and highest 
is amor our or loving, like that of Badha. 
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and he dreamt of Brindabnn in his ecstatic dreams* 
That beloved seat of his god was .lying neglected for 
many an age. He resolved o unlock the sealed trea¬ 
sures of that charmed region, and, bv reinstating Kanya 
in his long-lost Brindabun, inaugurate the epoch of a 
second revelation to his followers. To carry out his 
intentions, he deputed two of his favourite disciples, 
Rupa and Seriatim, to precede him in the exploration. 
They left Benares, and commenced their labours 'from 
Agrabun or Agra, which forms the starling-point for 
the circuit' of Yrij. Few men could be so eminently 
qualified by their learning and zeal for the task in¬ 
trusted to them. They proceeded, making careful re¬ 
searches, treasuring every precious tradition, examining 
every nook and vestige, identifying aqrl localizing the 
scenes of every memorable event, disinterring and 
dragging into ligin what had been buried in darkness, 
and illumining the whole benighted region of V*rij, It 
was impossible to mistake Goferdhun, the mount from 
which Krishna had made kno wn his miracles and oracles 
to the Yadus, and in a cave of which had been raised 
the first shrine on his apotheosis. It was impossible to 
mistake the landmarks pointing the site of M’uttra or 
Mahav.un. Before long, Choitunya himself followed in 
the steps of his disciples. Ife happened to fall on the 
way into the hands of five Patans, who intended to 
attack and plunder him, bat struck by his sanctity they 
desisted from their hostile intents, and were persuaded 
to become his followers. Reaching Briiidabun, Choit- 
unya found it to have been exhaustively explor ed, and 
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all its holy sites ancl scenes identified. He got up on an 
emiumcci’to .survey the hallowed region, when a doubt 
came across his mind as to the accuracy of the explora ¬ 
tions. .Fortunately, te met with a native of the place 
called Kristodoss, who had treasured up all the local 
traditions, and who, fully enlightening him, removed all 
doubts from his mind, From that day has Brindahuii 
become re-opened as the resort of pilgrims, and the 
name of Choitimya venerated as that of a deity incur*- 
nate. 

To the identification of the Idealities, followed the dis¬ 
covery of the penates of the an.te-’MMahometan age. The 
statue of Bal-mookund lying in the Jumna, attached 
itself to the sacerdotal. aonc of Buliubla Arharya, as ho 
was performing his ablutions in that river, (lorerdkm* 
noth was raised from a cave in the mount of that name. 
Qohalmih was discovered in a. ravine of that island in 
Urn Jumna. One by one, the seven principal statues of 
Yrij wore collected, set up, and. begun to be worshipped. 
The resurrection of Briudabim was now complete, and, 
abotn'ding with shrines and temples, it once more re- 
sumed.^the opulence and sj.den.dour which had been 
enjoyed in the: halcyon days of the Turn and Chohanse. 

If is a common saying to the pilgrim in Brmdabim 
—Tfrri-bok, 'ghut~ree~Jchtil, Brindabtin-doul —Take the 
name of Heri, loosen thy purse-strings, and stroll 
through Brindahun. But we had determined to give 
the Sardian knot to ,our pursv-strings, beyond paying 
tie trifle of n n uzxerana-fee to got a sight of the idol c 
Just on the point of our starting, our Panda and others, 
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with a burst of enthusiasm, clapped their hands, and 
cried out Rad ha-ranee! Radhi-ranee : the usual ex¬ 
clamation for taking the auspices. The tour of Brindabt.m 
lias to be commenced by paying the first visit to Gown- 
Joe } who has the seniority of the other gods. Orthodox 
Hindoos coining up here, at once go up to him with 
1 the dust on their feet *—true pilgrimage being Iris who 
perforins it on foot. Similarly as Biseswara had disap¬ 
pointed us at Benares, did Govinjee do the same thing 
in Brmdabuu. His prestige had raised great expecta¬ 
tions in us, but we found him to occupy a very humble 
shrine, consisting simply of an oblong chamber, with 
three arched openings, faced by an outer verandah- 
Nothing under the name of furniture adorns the shrine. 
The bare walls stand unrelieved by any pictures or 
shades. From the ceilings hangs no candelabra or 
lantern. The only decorations are some scarlet Aminats 
and purdahs , and two big brass eheragh- stands. Things 
here are in a state that reminds us of Baber’s remark; 
—.‘ the people of Hindoostan have no candles, no torched, 
not even a candle-stick/ But Govinjee looked very 
happy with Radha on one side, and Nuilita on the 
other. He was in his morning dress, wearing the pug- 
roe and robe of a Hindoo Rajah. In other parts of the 
day, he is seen attired in other fashions. He never lays 
aside his flute, except when he has to appear in the 
military uniform of Eunsa’s conqueror, with, a bow and 
arrow in his hands. The statue of Govinjee was ori¬ 
ginally the god of Mounl GoverdJmn, where he had 
been raised as the first image to Krishna, He had to 
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'‘So concealed in a cave from fear of falling into the 
hands of Mahmoud of Ghizui, and lay unnoticed there 
till reinstated by Bullubha Acharya. The present 
statue is but a substitute—the ancient penate being now 
at Jfath’dwara, He became an exile from Vrij to escape 
the vengeance of Aunmgzebe. On his proscription by 
that Emperor, the Rami Raj Sing of Me war espoused his 
cause, and ‘ offered the heads of one hundred thousand 
Rajpoots for his service.’ In charge of this escort, > he 
Emperor dared not to intercept his progress. As he 
journeyed to gain the capital of the Rami, the chariot- 
wheel sunk deep into the earth, and defied extrication. 
The augur interpreted the omen as indicating the plea¬ 
sure of the god to fix his abode upon that spot, which 
from an inconsiderable village rose to be the future 
'town of IS'atli’dwara. This .chariot of Kanya and its 
miraculous wheel are still preserved as inestimable re- 
lies, and are permitted to be worshipped alone by the 
most devout. His godship was right in taking a timely 
flight, and must have had the prescience to know the 
fate that awaited his temple. Its pinnacles, proudly 
rising in the air, were an eyesore to Aunmgzebo, and 
they were toppled down by his order. The temple is 
yet standing, and shall stand for many ages to come, 
a gigantic hut truncated pile, to proclaim the vandal¬ 
ism. of the Islamite. To Rajah Maun does this temple 
owe its foundation and name of Maun Mundeer. That 
Rajpoot chief had been intrusted by Altber with an 
expedition to Oabul. In that snowy climate he fell 
seriously ill, and, despairing of his life* made a vow to 






to sit Oil liis throne most conspicuously. Profaned by 
the infidel, it is now a deserted sanctuary, standing a 
few paces from the one now occupied. The ancient 
red-s-mdstone Maim Mtmdeer , of Gdvmjee, is the largest 
and most magnificent temple that we.have seen in all 
Bengal and Hindoostan. 

Lord of the mace and discus ! before thy image we 
stand. Millions of Hindoos believe and bow to thee as 
a god. But a Young Bengal cannot vouchsafe to bend 
his head to thee. lie regards thee to have beep made 
like him after the image of his Maker. He believes 
thee to have been the sou of Yusudeb, king ot Muttra, 
friend and ally of the Pandavas, and founder of Dwar'ka. 
He reveres thy memory for thy great qualities as a war¬ 
rior and statesman, and wishes that another like thee 
had been born to keep off’ the Mussulmans from India, 
Butjhe cannot be impious to adore thee as a god. Pride 
of Yadu-vansa.! how thou must be aggrieved to be called 
M'nrari , with a flute in thy hand in place of the discus 
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—to bo w#J$Mppod only as a sensualist and tL; lover of 
R&dha: how wrathful we think thee to be at thy 
privacies being made a, public property, and at thy 
memory being so grossly libelled. In their infatuation 
thy followers have not sc rupled t> invade the sanctity 
of thy private life, to drag thy secrets into light, to 
invent many a prank thou didst not commit, and to put 
thee to blushes before posterity. Boswell has noted 
greater particulars, and laid them before the public 
but has not made Johnson to appear as a monster. 
In this thy votaries have erred most cunningly, but 
have acted suicidally to ruin the interests of their 
country, by enervating themselves the .more with arti¬ 
ficial heat in such a hot land of ours to defend it from 
their enemies. Rightly to have venerated thy memory, 
was to have remembered thee as a hero whose mantle 
should be inherited by his countrymen. Humbler of 
the Kurus ! if thou eouldst be exorcised by spiritualism, 
thy votaries would be at once enlightened, and make 
amends to thv reputation. They are remarking our 
audacity in hot bowing to thee. But; a craven is that 
Young Bengal, who trifles with his Creator to avoid 
being awkward and the butt of remark, by bowing to 
an idol, w hom he despises in Iris heart, and who sacri¬ 
fices principle to policy . It is not that Young Bengal 
io without any belief. To quote the words of a great 
writer, ‘ touching God and JIri ways with man, the 
highest human faculties dan discover little more than 
the meanest. In theology* the interval is small indeed 
between Aristotle and a child, between Archimedes and 
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a naked savage/ The history of nations is before him, 
and a Young Den gal is loath, to abide by any book* 
revelation* He thinks that he would be lagging be¬ 
hind the age by taking up the question of eternal coin 
corns in preference to that of the concerns of this world 
—to the question of his mission upon earth. Ostensibly 
he has no roligott—not even Brahminism , which is being 
hampered with rules and forms giving it a sectarian air. 
But, nevertheless, he has his faith in the life that is 
right, and he rests Ms hopes in an Almighty Disposer 
of events. 

In return for the nuzzerana-fee with which we had 
to make acceptable our visit to Govinjee, we had the 
honour to receive from his wardrobe each a red-coloured 
scarf with a border of gold, and a tray of bis sacred 
food. The per cl. a kind of comfit, of which the god was 
fond in his infancy, is still his favourite food. His taste 
for curds and butter was acquired from the dairy of 
Jushoda. But ‘ the days of simplicity are gone, and the 
Apollo of Yrij now has his curds adulterated with rose 
water and amber/ The dead stock of Govinjee's shrine 
is augmented by the pious bounties of pilgrims from 
the most distant provinces. There is no donation too 
trifling for bis acceptance, and his hand is spread out to 
receive even the widow's mite. Krishna is the deified 
ancestor of the Yadus, ancl the Rajpoots have always 
been his most zealous worshippers. But the largest in¬ 
flux of votaries now is from Bengal. The idpj is said 
to be under the protection of the Rajah of Jcypoor. 
But, as from the days of Sancara Aeharya, have Mala- 
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bar Brahmin* ministered at the temple of Badrinath, 
on the Himalayas, so from the days of Choitiuyya 
hare people from Bengal had the ascendancy in the. 
temples of Briridabun. The moat devoted votary of 
Heri now is the Byragee of Bengal, who renounces the 
world to pass his days in Brindabuu invoking his name. 
The principal office at the shrine, that of Kamdav or 
Manager, is never given but to a Bengalee. The town¬ 
ship of Brindabun is held as the sacred Zemiudary of 
a trio of gods, and no inconsiderable portion of revenue 
is derived by Govinjee from Ms one-third share in the 
estate. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Ko end of idols and templevS in Brindabun—passed 
a whole morning/ and still visited not more than a, 
fourth of them. The idols are the same everywhere—* 
Kaniva, with Raclha on his left, and JTuIlita on the 
right. The temples, adorned with elaborate carvings 
-upon .stone, are all costly buildings, but without much 
variety. Krishna appears to number almost -every 
Hindoo prince among his followers. There is the 
temple of the Rajah of Jeypore as well as of his Ranee 
and of his favourite mistress, of the Rajah of Bhurt - 
poor and of hi Ranee, of Seindia, of Holkar, of the 
Raja!’ of Dinajpore, of the Rajah of Burdwan, and of 
man}' other potentates. The dignity of these shrines 
is maintained by rich endowments and grants, besides 
the donations of pilgrims. The daily expenditure in 
one or two of them is 100 rupees, and in none less than. 
.10 rupees. In all these religions foundations, the per- 
shady or the. food offered to the god, forms the sinecure 
livelihood of that floating population of ascetics and 
mendicants by whom the place is crowded in all seasons*, 
and who by the lowest estimate would not number less 
than two thousand souls. There are hangers-on, who 
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are insured of their food for their lifetime under especial 
recomrn endafcion s. 

The second in the trio of gods is Gopinath, or t he 
Lord of the Gopinees. This also is a substitute in place 
of the ori ginal pcnate, which had to be removed away 
from the reach of Aurungzebe. There is nothing in 
the statue of the Lord of the Gopinees to indicate that 
surpassing beauty of Krishna,, by which lie captivated, 
the hearts, not only of rural damsels, but of the 
Princesses of ancient Hind. The poet does him more 
justice than the artist. In vain we endeavoured to re¬ 
cognize any charms which the statue is said to posse-s. 
The dull cold figure betrays a most defective concep¬ 
tion, and is void of any expression. The feature: are 
hard and utterly meaningless —being hit off withou t the 
slightest stamp of that amorous ardency which should 
characterize the countenance of the Lord of the Gopi¬ 
nees. It is a sad mistake of the sculptor to have chosen 
principally to exercise his skill upon black marble. 
The mind and manners of Krishna must have had mon 
to do in winning feminine hearts than his light azure 
complexion, which the artist lias been so anxious above 
all to perpetuate. Krishna is described to have had 
the perfect foil of the male figure, ‘ such as he appears 
to young female imaginations—heroic, beautiful, breath¬ 
ing music from his very eyes, and exalting the religion 
of his worshippers into love. 5 To have executed a like 
ness of him, the sculptor should have modelled the beau 
ideal of the male figure— *a Phidian image of the Indian 
Apollo,—and then at least could Hindoo idolatry have 
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boasted to have developed the beautiful in art, and ac¬ 
complished a triumph for its apology. The size of the 
image also should have been of the standard of life— its 
diminutive ness degrades it into a doll. 

In like manner, the statue, of Badhn, intended as a 
personification of all that is elegant, graceful, and beau¬ 
tiful in the other sex, is a complete failure. Though 
moulded into a slender form, the stiff metal has any¬ 
thing but realized the figure of the graceful sylphido 
who was ‘the pearl in the ocean of Heri’s mortal birth/ 
Her face appears not to smile with complacency on her 
best-beloved. The Hawn-eyed Eadha * of the poet has 
in the image eyes staring upon the pilgrim, rather than 
‘ gazing upon the bright face of Krishna/ These are 
not only artistic but also historic faults in the statue. 
Care has been taken, however, to preserve historic truth 
* in staining the eyes with antimony’—in ‘ placing a cir¬ 
cle of musk on the forehead’—in c intertwining a chap¬ 
let of flowers and peacock’s feathers in the da rk tresses ’ 
—in girding the waist with ‘a zone of bells ’ —and in 
wearing on the ankles < rings which tinkled when 
sporting in the dance/ The costume and adornments 
of the image help to give an idea of the toilet of a Hin¬ 
doo lady in the fifteenth century before Christ. 

The affairs of Gopinath are now at the lowest ebb. 
His property is all under mortgage, and he is over 
head and ears in debt. The mutiny, having put a stop 
to all pilgrimage from Bengal, has brought him to this 
pass* Brindabun is annually visited by more than ten 
thousand Bengalees, from whose contributions the gods 
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of Vrij draw their principal support. Not one has come 
in during’ the last three yeaju Now that tranquillity 
has been restored, they are in great hopes of seeing the 
god out of his difficulties. Much is expected, also, 
from the opening of the Railway. But pilgrims, then 
, pouring in tenfold or twentyfold numbers, will find 
disenchanted Vrij to have lost many of the attractions 
that are lent by distance. 

J ast as much as the mild doctrines of Ivaniva differ 
from the dark rites of Shiva, is the Jinnna distinguished 
in its features from those of the Ganges. Not only 
does the former river revive the memory of a renowned 
antiquity, but its shores Likewise present to our view 
the theatre of the miracles of a famous religion. To 
an orthodox Hindoo, the Jumna is endeared by a thou¬ 
sand tender and sacred associations. The banks of that 
stream are fancied to he the sunny land of love and 
song—the scene of celestial events played upon earth. 
On, those banks, he likes to sit and dream over the days 
of pastoral Yrij, But on the grassy margin where 
Kaniya pastured kine, or on the smooth, hardened sand 
where he wandered arm-in-arm with Eadha, are now 
massive structures and ghauts of stone, scarcely har¬ 
monizing with pastoral reminiscences. Here and there, 
an antique batiyan or embowering ncem overhangs the 
stream, and old Kcilindi is all that yet continues to flow 
on, outli ving the perishable records of man, and pro¬ 
ducing in the soul feelings and ideas which no other 
river is capable of exciting. 

The ghauts in Benares are not less'various than in 
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Brindabim, There is the Kaiccoghfmt, the most noted 
of ail, where Krishna, while yet a mere boy, slew Kai- 
see, a Divaifca of gigantic strength, sent by Kunsa to 
take away his life. The anniversary of that exploit is 
shill observed with great festivities. By pilgrims, a 
dip in this ghaut is thought to be highly meritorious. 
Immediately over the spot where the miracle was per¬ 
formed now towers a lofty and rich temple, with a 
ghaut the steps of which, built of red sandstone, de¬ 
scend several feet into the water. 

Next? in rank is the spot where Krishna killed Buka- 
soor, or the demon who had come from his uncle to de¬ 
stroy him, disguised as a. c ane. The bird sat laying 
open its enormous beaks that touched heaven and earth, 
so that, his month seemed as it were a great gap in the 
latter, to the shepherds who were tending their cattle 
along the river-bank. In they unconsciously walked 
to the stomach of the crane. But wary Krishna at 
once detected the foe, and, following in the steps of his 
playmates, stuck like an obstinate fish-bone at the 
throat of the bird, and kicking up a rumpus in his 
Stomach, at last tore him asunder in two by his beaks. 
This feat, also is annually commemorated by an effigy: 
to bring.grist to the mill of the Yrij-bashees.*- 

The Bashfi r-jnimn tree that* they showed'us, of small 
size, with tender twigs and branches, is quite a sham—- 

> Kunsa seems to U3 to be the myth of an ancient Buddhist king 
of VIultra, who opposed the rise and spread of the worship of Krishna. 
The early miracles of that, god allude but to the disco unigeni enh* 
under which his religion laboured m the beginning, and over which 
it one by one triumphed, 
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still they, are not wanting in barefacediiess to identify 
it with .its original. Its situation on the river-bank has 
been made to accord with, the legend. The Gopinees of 
yore had come to bathe in the Jumna, and leaving be¬ 
hind their gar inents on the bank, were engaged in laving 
and sporting in the waters. Krishna had watched the 
opportunity fora, prank, and, coining unperceived, softly 
stole away their clothes to a neighbouring tree. He 
got up on it, and, hanging the clothes up on the 
'branches, sat upon one, playing on his flute. On get¬ 
ting out of the stream, the Gopinees Were extremely 
surprised to miss their dresses. But sopn they discovered 
them suspended from the branches of a tree, and the 
author of the mischievous act sitting thereon to enjoy 
the frolic of their exposure—to see beauty * double every 
• charm it seeks to hided So entreaty could prevail upon 
the naughty youth to give up his waggery, and save 
young damsels the expense of their modesty. The 
Gopinees had to come up to the tree, hiding’ their nudity 
as well they could by the flowing tresses of their hair, 
and to stand soliciting to have their clothes brown to 
them. Though the fact of the present Vrii-maees leav¬ 
ing behind their garments like the Gopinees of old on 
the steps of a ghaut, and then making a rush to the 
waters to conceal their nakedness, .might give/ a colour¬ 
ing of truth to the story, still it cannot, but be regarded 
as the invention of a prurient imagination to tell upon 
soft minds, and win over soft hearts. Standing, as it 
does, just upon the brink, and. overlooking the stream, 
if the present tree be supposed to occupy the position of 
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its original,, then it is doubtful how any man could ha v e 
played the prank in question without instant detection. 
There hang from the branches of the tree vari-eoloured 
linen in imitation of the dresses of the Gopinees. The 
waggish god is fancied to he still perched on its top, 
with the naked nymphs standing* in a group below him, 
and praying for the return of their clothes. The pil¬ 
grims, therefore, coming to visit this famous tree, can¬ 


not makeup their minds to go away without 
behind them the token of a piece of linen suspended 
from the branches in very pity of the distressed Gopi- 
nees. ■ 

Near the entrance of the town from the river, was 
pointed the TTkoor-ghaut, or the spot where Ukoor halted, 
and left behind the car in which he had travelled from 
Muttra. He was related to Krishna as uncle, and had 
been sent by Kunsa to invite him to a festival at the 
Court of that Rajah. The exiled scion of the house of 
the Sursena had become tired of his incognito life, of 
tending cattle, and of skying with milkmaids. He 
hoped to reap important results from the opportunity, 
and gladly accepted the invitation to the Court of Mut¬ 
tra. It is the occasion of this departure from Brindabun. 
that is annually made the cause to observe that car- 
festival, which is celebrated with so much eclat in all 
parts of India, and which ushers In the season to chant 
in. soft and plaintive lays the farewells 9 . and ‘ valedic¬ 
tories ’ and ! forget-me-nots ’ that soothe the griefs of a 
love-lorn heart. In vain did Nunda, and Jiishoda, and 
the associates of Krishna dissuade him from his purpose. 
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In vain did the Gopinees implore the false youth to 
■>tay. In vain did Radha weep and lament and refuse 
to be comforted. As the daughter of Rajah Birshobhano, 
she had tarnisbed the honour of a princely house. As 
the wife of Ay an Ghose, she had proved fait bless to a 
man of fair fame. She had left parent and husband, 
had ‘ lost heaven, mankind’s and her own esteem; ’ and 
the anguish ot her soul was exceeded ©nly hy the injus¬ 
tice done to her feelings. But Krishna refused to give 
up, for her pouting lips, a crown. He departed to re¬ 
cover his patrimony, breaking his plighted troth with 
Radha, and abandoning her to struggle with a passion 
she could not cast, aside. It was all over 

( p or her ort earth, except some years to hide 
Her shame and sorrow deep in her heart's core : ’ 

and from the day of his exit she nevei 'eased to mourn 
the sad fate to which she had been left behind—a fate 
which has afforded and shall yet afford to generations of 
Hindoos the most touching theme to exhaust their most 
pathetic strains upon. In pity of her disconsolate con¬ 
dition, the worshippers of Kaniya have made Radha the 
heiress of his prestige in Brindabun, and hci name as 
the Ranee of Vrij is in the mouths of the men, women, 
and children of this land. 

The Kalya-dah is another famous ghaut, where 
Kalya-nag, the black serpent, infested the waters of the 
Jumna. Poisonous effluvia issued from the place of his 
abode. Ifo finny tenant could dwell near him. Not a 
blade of grass grew upon the bank. The stray kino 
that drank water there instantly perished. To get rid 







of the monster, Krishna dragged him from the stream, 
and braised him on the head. The sari is b-M to ha ve 
darkened, the sky rained blood, the earth shaken, and 
portentous fires to have broken out, so long as the de¬ 
sperate contest lasted. But this is most probably a pla¬ 
giarism from the Evangelists, to suit the events of. a 
story'so akin to the other. Be that as it may, we may 
extract a meaning from the Puranic account of the coil¬ 
ing ami uncoiling of the Hydra, which is but an allegory 
() f .the wars with theNagasand Takshaks of our ancient 
history, a race of people inhabiting Cashmere, i’unjaub, 
and Sind, who worshipped the dragon, and were the 
enemies of the Aryas from the Yeclic period. The 
ophiolatrous Taksliak had been scotched in seventeen 
battles, and was finally vanquished in the eighteenth 
_though it was not long before Pariksliita, the success¬ 
or of .TucUshthira on the throne of Indmprastho, died 
by the bite of a snake, that is, lost his life m a conflict 
with the Takshaks. The pestilential effect of the Kalya- 
dah waters is hut an allusion to the moral nuisance of 
the serpent-worshipping Naga race—unless some pecu¬ 
liar properties in the soil had, at a former period, really 
made the waters unwholesome. Ko such ofteet as the 
legend ascribes to them was'visible to us in nr, umni - 
mate tract void of every vegetation. The grass is as 
green there as in any of the adjacent spots, and tei- 
toises floated in shoals. The inhabitants bear no pre- 
; judice against the waters, which they freely me for both 
bath and drink. They show hero an old Kaili-hu(mnbo 
tree as the one from which Krishna had plunged into 







lamenting for his non-appearance. In commemoration 
of the great ■ Vishnuvite triumph, an annual mela i s held 
at the Kalya-dah. 

Only a solitary boat lay moored on the Jumna below 
the Kaisee-ghaut, as on the clay when Krishna had acted 
as the ferryman, and the Gfopinees as rowers, to enjoy a 
yachting excursion in the round of their amorous plea¬ 
sures. 

To the Bmhpza-ftoond, a little square tank, supposed 
to be of nature] excavation, and regarded as the sacred 
spot of Vishnu’s triumph over Brahma . In Benares, 
they make Vishnu worship Shiva —in Brindabun, they 
make Brahma worship Vishnu, to assert the superiority 
of sect over sect. Brahma, the creator of the universe, 
had hoard of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu, and, 
visiting Bmvdabun, had misgivings from his ago and 
occupations, as to his real character. To try him, lie 
one day slyly can iecl off through the sky a herd of cattle, 
old and young, hoys and all, that were attending’ them. 
Knowing how much the parents of the boys and 
the owners of the cuttle would be distressed at 
their disappearance, Krishna forthwith, created a new 
herd and other attendants, so exactly similar to those 
that. Brahma had taken , away , that the owners of the 
one, and the parents of the other, remained quite un¬ 
awares of the change. Equally did the new creat ions 
themselves remain, ignorant of their transformation ; 
and the cattle walked, into their stalls, and the boys into 
their houses, where they recognized, and were reeog- 
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razed by, their parents, ^ ^ nothing had happened. 
Brahma had watched all these proceedings of Krishna, 
and, satisfied of Ms incarnation, restored to him his 
.cattle and attendants. The tale, in plain words, alle¬ 
gorizes the story of the warfare between the Bralimaites 
and Yishnuvites, the temporary success of the one m 
carrying off and converting the flock of the antagonistic 
sect, and the final triumph of the other in the acquisi¬ 
tion of new followers. Instead of a monumental pillar 
or other, a tank coupled with the name of Brahma, has 
been‘made to record the triumph of the Vishnuvites. 
The tank has little depth in comparison to the elevation 
of the soil in these regions, and the cause of it may he. 
accounted for by the proximity of the Jumna to the 
locality, which seems to have been the bed of t hat stream 
in a former age. The orange tint of the water indicates 
a ferruginous soil. On the embankment is shown the. 
plant of a young banyan, with a few tender sprigs and 
leaves. This is pretended to be a sacred Afaktig-JBhttl,. 
or immortal banyan —and, lost the pilgrim should scout 
the notion us ridiculous, the keeper ia always ready with 
his barefaced tale of the tree having one root in Jugger¬ 
naut, a second in Allahabad, an d the third at. Brinda bun. 
More extraordinary again is Gopasv.'cira, an emblem 
of Shiva found in this locality. The legend about him 
is, that, envying his rival Krishna for the eternal pus- 
times and pleasures in which he spent his days with the 
Qnpinees, lie felt extremely desirous of becoming'a guest 
in Vrij. But he dared not openly make his appearance 
in the quarters of one with whom lie had always been 
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ou hostile terms He, therefore, assumed the disguise of 
a young damsel, to escape detection. But* on his Mr 
female face fell the eye of Krishna, and lie was at once 
i^cogmizod. Forgetting all past enmity, Krishna 
stretched out the hand of welcome to his rival, and, 
making' the. pot-bellied wassaiier cut capers with the 
waitring Gopinees prodigiously heightened -the merri¬ 
ment of the occasion. Tn plain language, the tale would 
allude to the mutual hostility of the Sliivites and Vish** 
nucites, the inclination of the one to be reconciled, with 
the other, and the temporary .coalition of the two sects. 
It is to a result of this kind that must be attributed the 
origin of the worship of the. incorporated llar-lleri 
image of the two deities. The term Qopemmra means 
the disguised god. Fie is feigned to live here by stealth, 
or otherwise his presence would not be tolerated in 
Brindalmn. 

One other object of interest in this neighbourhood^ 
is the sumuj or cenotaph of Hureedoss Gossain. The 
man by whose grave we stood admiring the boldness of 
Ghoitunyafor his innovation of the rites of burial on 
the immemorial Hindoo custom of cremation, was a man 
of great learning, who, quitting the World and its ah 
lureBients, retired to Brindabun to meditate upon Herb 
His austere life used to be spent every evening in chant¬ 
ing* sacred hymns in praise of his god, and his fame as 
an un rivalled songster reached the ears of A liber. The 
celebrated Tansen was his disciple. On one occasion, as 
the Mogul emperor was sailing up the Jumna to Delhi, 
he lagof'd his royal barge at Brindabun, near the spot 
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where the Hindoo recluse had chosen his abode. He 
had in vain formerly invited lym to attend his court, 
and was anxious to make this au opportunity for testing 
his merits as a songster. The hut of the Gossain jay 
surrounded by woods and hushes. Peacocks and par¬ 
rots abounded in the region, and used to be drawn by 
the charms of his melodious voice. The emperor chose 
to go alone after dusk, and concealing himself in one of 
the bushes, thence overheard the usual vefiperian songs 
of the Grossain and his disciple. Charmed to have never 
heard any such vocal music before, he made his appear¬ 
ance in the hut, and introduced himself as the emperor 
to the Gossain, expressing great reverence for his piety, 
and acknowledging his unrivalled merits as a songster. 
The emperor held out to him promises of great wealth 
and favours to accompany him to bis court. Hut the 
hermit refused to exchange his solitary humble cot for 
even the'throne of the Mogul autocrat. ‘ Gold,’ he said, 

' had no value in his eyes, as the soil on which f.e lived, 
was all composed of that metal.’ The emperor wishing 
to have a proof, the Gossain by a miracle displayed the 
gorgeous vision of a golden Brihdabun to the eyes of the 
ernperor. By no means could Hureedoss be induced to 
give up his life of an anchorite. The emperor then re¬ 
quested him to- permit his disciple to follow .him to the 
court. Tansen was then a young lad of eighteen or 
twenty .years of age. He was a native of Patna who 
had a great natural fondness fox' music, and had been 
attracted to Brindabun by the fame of Hureedoss. The 
emperor’s persuasions and promises prevailed up, m Tan- 
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yen, and. lie followed in the train of A Id mo: to flourish in 
life, and acquire the celebrity of an incomparable musi¬ 
cian in the tuinals of his nation. From a Hindoo, lie 
became: a. convert to the Mahometan faith, and hie 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where ‘the tomb is over¬ 
shadowed by a tree, concerning which a superstitious 
notion prevails, that the chewing of its leaves will give 
an extraordinary melody to the voice? * Struck by all 
that he witnessed, Akbor went away bestowing upon 
Kureedoas for the first time the title of a Goimm, or tho 
controller of the s< sev. From that time, also, ho begau 
to entertain a great respect for the worship of Faniya, 
and to become an enthusiast in the mystic poetry of 
Joydeva. The name, of Hureedoss is eminent among 
Ghoitunya\s followers, and he was canonized into a saint 
after his death. His cenotaph is a simple heap of earth, 
(jo\ creel by a sheet of white linen. They daily perform 
rites to his manes, by strewing his sepulchre with (low¬ 
ers, and sprinkling it with water. The tomb yields a 
good income to the attendants in charge. 

The Pooleen is the memorable scene of the lias-man- 
data of Krishna with the Goprnees. Here, in the season of 
sweets, and amid bowers of the dark temuda affording 
shelter from the noontide blaze, where a soft gale breath¬ 
ed upon a bank of flowers ‘stealing and giving odour/ 


* ‘This is .Dr Hi •liters account written in .1790, but 30 years later, 
Lloyd found that it was still “re Vi piously believed V>y all the danciiur- 
girK” 80 strong Was this belief that the original tree died from the 
continual, stripping of, i‘.s leaven,.and the present tree is only a de- 
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seedling of the melody-bestow ing tamarind.’— 6 tend (Jim- 
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where the crystal waters of the Jumna flowed, breaking 
ixi moon-lit ripples against the sand and awakening a 
sweet harmony, and where peacocks danced in joy pour¬ 
ing; forth their sonorous notes, 'did Heri exult in the 
assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them pressed 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbled with 
exquisite melody.. Another, affected by a glance from 
his eye, stood meditating on the lotos of his face. A 
third, on pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, ap¬ 
proached his temples and kissed them with ardour. One 
seized his mantle, and drew him towards her, pointing 
to the bank of the Jumna, where elegant valjulahs in¬ 
terwove their branches. He applauded another who 
danced in the sportive circle, while her bracelets rang 
as she beat time with her palms. Now he caressed one, 
and kissed another, smiling on a third with complacency ; 
and now he chased her whose beauty had most allured 
him.* Nothing was more extr aordinary in this merry 
fiance, than for Krishna to have multiplied himself Into 
m many personations m there were maids in the party, 
and making himself ubiquitous, to console each by the 
assurance that she alone enjoyed his affection. 

The Mas-mandala has called forth the most impas¬ 
sioned strains of Joydeva, and has tasked the Bhagbut 
to employ the highest elegance of diction, the-most 
brilliant tropes, and the utmost subtlety of meaning. 
But in vn m are all attempts to refine away its sbnse— 
the long and short; of it is, that it was a waltzing party, in 
which the young shepherdesses had ‘ dressed themselves 
in such a manner as to do full justice to a white bosom, 
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in wliioh they ogled, significantly, danced voluptuously, 
excelled in pert repartees, romped without shame with 
an ardent youth, and sung sly verses with a sly expres¬ 
sion/ No sane man can mistake the luscious episode of 
the Mas to have been intended otherwise than to take in 
all female hearts by a caiip-de-nme , and to increase the 
flock in Krishna ? s fold. It might bo that fate Mas-man* 
dala is typical of the zodiacal phenomena; that t he nin e 
■Gopiiiees am the personifications of the noitraginis —the 
nine nobles of music ; or the nou-wm—the nine passions, 
excited by the.powers of harmony. The movements of 
the pastoral nymphs encircling the sun-god Hen in a 
dancing attitude, and their holding each a musical in- 
strument in her hand, might be interpreted as a repre¬ 
sentation of the ‘ mystic dance * of the planets round the 
great luminary of our heaven. Indeed, there is much 
in the Hindoo mythology, that is founded on an astro¬ 
nomical basis—much that perpetuates the early YecftV 
worship of the elements under a figurative garb. But 
the veil of mystery can be lifted only by the initiated in 
astronomy. By the common populace, the lustful orgies 
can scarcely be mistaken in their meaning, and too often 
have families.to mourn- for stray members affected by 
the rehearsal of. the episode—‘ the love-tale infecting 
Hindoo daughters with like heat to pay their vows and 
songs * at the shrine of their most darling god. In ou r 
age, the Penal Code would have had its influence on the 
author of the Bhngbut in composing the chapter to 
which may be attributed half* the immoralities of our 
nation. 






The spot appears to form a deserted bed from which 
the Jumna has retired. The knee-deep sands are 
•fiercely beaten upon by the burning rays of the sun, and 
emit a highly unpleasant effluvium from the dried cow* 
drag scattered on the surface. But she soil trodden 
by the feet of Krishna and the Gopiuees is as consecrated 
as over, and on it falls prostrate the stanch votary to 
revel in beatific visions of the god and his shepherdesses. 
By pilgrims, the doubly holy sands are carried borne to 
be distributed to relatives and friends, and to be eaten 
a few grains at a time every day as a sequel to their 
prayers. This precious month of Kartick is the season 
of sweets, in which Held gave the horns to Ayun (those 
and the other simpleton shepherds. There arc lots of 
dancing, and fiddling, and singing throughout the town 
on the anniversary of die lias. But .'he sands burned 
our feet, and the stench of the drying filth of kine made 
us hasten from a scene, in which we could little expect 
l,o bo edified as to our spiritual welfare, 

TNJb name is so great in Brindabun as that of Lallah 
Baboo, the grandson of the Dewari of Warren. Hastings. 
Ho was the owner of princely estates, and possessed the 
influence and status perhaps of the second native of 
his day in Bengal. But in the prime of ins manhood, 
he renounced family, friends, and fortune, to retire to 
Brindabun, and await there as an bumble attendant 







upon .Saniya. The extraordinary act of sacrifice had 
at first raised doubts of his fatuity. But he raided a 
costly shrine, set up the image of Kissenjee after- lvis 
own name, and bought estates in the North- W »*st 
yielding an annual income of forty thousand rupees for 
the support of the institution. This is the only shrine in 
Brindulmu which is adorned with pictures, mirrors, 
shades, and’ ■ chandeliers in the fashion of Calcutta 
temples. The daily expense in it is -one hundred 
rupees. Five hundred people are fed every day out of 
i ho .food that is dressed for the god. The man in charge of 
the distribution of food is m clever a physiognomist as to 
remember keenly the faces he once sees, hod he takes care 
'not- to allow the same man from monopolizing the charity 
and abusing it as a sinecure, except in his turn once a 
fortnight. Strong curses interdict the members of the 
Baboo's family from partaking in any of the food that 
is intended purely and solely for public feeding. The 
pious Baboo used to sweep the court and compound of 
his own shrine. There are people living yet, who re- 
member him to have daily begged his bread through 
tli0 ; streets of tliis town. The Vrj/-mUm used to pre¬ 
pare for him a distinct bread, which had the name of 
Lallah Bifbtyo's rotted in each .family.. Discovering that 
his rank was still taken into consideration, the Baboo 
gave up his beggary from door to door, and lived, on 
the food which people chose to bear to his retirement. 
Latterly, he had left Brindabun, and retired to a cave 
in Mount Goverdhira, to pass the remainder of his days 
in an undisturbed meditation. .His end is said to haw 
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bren hastened by an accident from the kick ed a horse* 
In the koowj or shrine bearing his napxe, grows a 
th living cocoa—the only plant of its hind in all Kin- 
doostan. The two grandsons of that pious man, who are 
,;o well-known for their enlightenment and munificent 
liberality in Calcutta, are now engaged with the wealthy 
Paraekjees in a lawsuit that has been pending for years 
tor a few feet of ground adjoining the shrine of each. 
The vanity rather than the piety of the two parl ies is at 
stake, and four hundred times the value ot the piece of 
land under dispute hasbeen expended away without any 
issue.* • . ,!• 

From Lallali Baboo’s hoonj to the Jain temple of the 
Paruekjees. In IIwen Thsang’s time there were only 
f; ve Brahminical temples in Muttra—in our day there is 
only one Jain temple in Brindabun. The Buddhists of 
old did not hold the Brahminicalfollowers in greater de¬ 
testation than do the Brahmins of this age entertain (tie 
same feeling against the followers of Parisnath-—the Jain 
temple being regarded as much o blot upon the sanctity 
of Brindabun, as the mosque of Caliph Omar is m Jeru¬ 
salem. But wealth and influence have procured to the 
Jains the same footing in the stronghold, of '.Vislmimsni 
that the sword of the Mahomedan conqueror gave to 
him i7i the stronghold of Christianity. It is as if the 

* Similar to the instance of LaJlah Baboo, is that of Uajah. Sir 
itadlmcfvuth Deb, who has arrived at an extreme old ago, that is the 
result of a long, sober life, and who, after exercising the influence of 
the head of the Indian Society in Calcutta for half a century, has at 
last chosen to retire to Brindabun to spend the evening of his days 
in holy meditations—as a fitting sequel to close the career of a learned 
in an and consistent orthodox Hindoo. 
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•hi ins are here to contend for the palm of victory with 
an antagonistic religion. They have set up their own 
opposing idols', have devised their own festivals in rivalry, 
and have bestowed upon their, temple the attractiveness 
of a grandeur and affluence that attracts in and dazzles 
the eyes of the multitude. Indeed, the most interesting' 
. object within the walls of the holy city—the spot 
which no pilgrim can leave Brindabun without seeing 
-is the magnificent place of Jain, worship. It stands 
at the end of the shaded pathway leading from Muttra, 
and occupies a central position that is tho freest quarter 
in all the town. Few temples cover such a large area 
of ground. Tho access lien through two lofty pyramidal 
gateways, peaked in the fashion of mountains, and which 
may well give an idea of the stupas or mounds that 
abounded in ancient .Buddhistic India. As strangers, 
we were passing in with our shoes on. But at the 
second gate is posted a sentinel, to see that no one 
crosses the sacred threshold breaking through the inter-, 
diet of going in with bare feet. lie stopped us, and 
forbade our violating the sacred prohibition. Bulling 
off our shoes at tho doorway, we went into a courtyard 
in the midst, of which rises a tali gilt spire that out-tops 
every height in the sky of Brindabun. The marble 
platform is handsomely paved, and enclosed by high 
cloistered walls. Passing with the noiseless stops of 
stocking-feet through the ample courtyard, and observ¬ 
ing the numerous colonnades and pillars of elegant 
workmanship, fhebeautilul reservoir of stone, the splen¬ 
did lanes, and choirs remarkable for beauty of propor- 
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a vast and magnified? t institution, but could discover no 
architectural design in the execution of the buildings. 
Huge slabs have been cut and carved away with various 
figures and- flowers. Nearly ten Uggahs of ground have 
been enclosed by a beautiful range of cloisters. But 
the irregular architecture fails to produce any effect up¬ 
on the spectator. The temple is said to have taken a 
quarter of a century in b uilding, and has host, according 
to the popular estimate, the sum of a croro of rupees— 
the labour and expense being well visible in the delicate 
minutiae of the works. It is all of red sandstone, and 
the idol to which it is dedicated has the name of Hung- 
jw> I'ho cloisters all round are for the putting ..up of 
the monks., On a religions fete-day in the calendar of 
the Jains', the shrine is gaily illuminated, and present# a 
scene of dazzling brilliancy. The population of Brindh- 
bun is then attracted in crowds to witness the festival, 
but they take care never to partake in the distribution 
of the food that 1ms been offered to a heretic god. 

Further on is the villa or garden-house of the Pa- 
ruckjees—a place designed to realize the most luxurious 
enjoyments. The spot is as lovely and romantic as any¬ 
thing of* its kind can be. Trees, shrubs, and flowers 
grow there in rich luxuriance, and as wb strolled 
along the gravel walks and among the parterres, we 
inhaled the delightful fragrance that .was ru .the air. 
In the centre is a light, airy, and elegant structure, 
facing a beautiful tank. The surface of the crystal 
waters lay calm as an unruffled mirror. The parrots, 
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freedom of nature. The playful squirrel sported amid 
the thick foliage of its favourite haunts. From the 
mummeries of a deformed and degraded religion, it was 
a positive relief to make a tour of the garden that was 
in the fulness of its verdant beauty. Life must have 
been intolerable in Briiidabun, if a brief (hour or two 
could not be spent in the midst of this bewitching 
scenery. 

Our next excursion was to the JS'eedhoo-bun , another 
of the extra-holy places in Vrij, where Krishna, alias 
fieri, daily used to play amorous ditties on his flute, and 
flirt and sin with his Glorias and Ohloes—-his pastoral 
sultanas. No sooner had the shades of evening dosed 
the career of day—and if ‘ the broad moon rose circling 
on the east/it war all for the better—than he ever 
punctually used to retire to this charming bower, to 
refresh himself from the labours of his pasturage. He 
took care not to be accompanied by any of his associates 
in the field. Left alone to himself, he used to be amused 
for a while by plucking the choices' flowers, and weav¬ 
ing them into one or more garlands. Then, tired, per¬ 
haps, of being on his legs and strolling through the 
bower, lie would ascend his favourite luidainbo tree, and, 
•sitting* thereon upon a branch reclined against the 
trunk, play upon his reed to keep off his loneliness. 
The enchanting melodies rang through the silent air of 
Brindabim. To the &opihees, it was the signal io quit 
their homel and run to his embraces. Nightly thus did 
harmless, Kaniya : —‘for he had no fault of his own, if 
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was till the fault of Iris music, and of Jushoda for mak¬ 
ing him. lusty with overfeeding of cream and butter— 
chase away, the thoughts of deprived sovereignty weigh¬ 
ing upon his mind, and none dared to cross or read a 
moral lesson to him who was one day to wear a crown. 
One night he stole away from the bower, to phase him¬ 
self with. a fresh flower. Next day, lie .found the whole 
h[eedhoo-bun in an uproar, and Iladha ii a towering* 
passion. The warm blood of a Bnjpootnee boiled in her 
veins; Proud of her youth and charms, proud of her 
lineage and rank, she could not, without agonies of grief 
and rage, see herself deserted and insulted for a rival. 
The other Gopinees all made common cause with their 
mistress. 'Kaniya, putting on a melancholy and senti¬ 
mental visage, and in speech, well calculated to win for¬ 
giveness, pleaded his pardon. But indignant Badha 
fled his presence, resolving to keep herself confined to 
home from all flirtations. The hours of remorse and 
separation were a severe penance to .Kaniya. ITe lost, 
his appetite, and left untasted the curds and cream of 
Jushoda’s dairy. In the field, he cared not to tend bis 
kine. In bed, he * sighed upon a midnight 'pillow/' 
11 is wretched condition was reported to Iladha. Though 
not the less affected by sleepless nights and thereby in¬ 
wardly disposed to relent, % she showed no inclination to 
patch up the quarrel without a suitable lesson . By the 
mediation of the other Gopinees, it was arranged that 
Radlxa should preside as the sultana, and Kaniya do 
her the homage of a penitent subject. To play the 
frolic out, a seat was..raised for a mimic throne under 
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tlie arborescent canopy of the Needhoo-bun. Ikdlm 
put on the dress of Kaniya and hi* coronet. The Gropiuees 
stood round her, as attendant ministers and courtiers. 
One of them held an umbrella over her head, while an¬ 
other waved a peacock-feathered fan in semblance of the 
insignia of royalty. Nothing loth to act his part in the 
U amour drama, humbled Kaniya, dressed in a ehob- 
clar’s livery and bearing a sword and shield in his arms, 
stood near fho foot of the throne, ready to execute the, 
behests of Ins queen. Thus submitting to work out bis 
penalty and supplicate for forgiveness, and promising 
to give over his slips, he was once more allowed to take 
back Radha in his embraces. 

The Needhoo-bun is a low-walled oblong plot of 
, just in the heart of the town, and overgrown 
with bushes of the pearl-tree, giving it the woodland 
character of a bower. The plant is a thorny species, 
growing- to the height of three or four cubits, and bear- 
a hind ot wild berry of t he size of pearls. The low 
interweaving branches hardly admit a passage through 
them, and a stranger is bewildered by the mass of thick 
foliage intercepting- his view. There is a tank called 
the NulKln koond. Pilgrims are fond of exploring this 
‘ tr ystmg place,’ and, puzzled in the intricate labyrinth 
of, verdure, Overlook the ingenuity of man, and acknow¬ 
ledge it as ‘ Love's -recess,’ secure from all intrusion. In 
a corner of the bower stands a little shrine, in which a 
middle-aged ■ Byragee was reading to two women— 
widows from Bengal—the story of Krishna’s amours, 
Our arrival interrupted them for a 
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moment. The two women looked very Bentimehtal 
under their pious edification. One of them was middle- 
tt.ged, the other young enough-—ha ving a pair of lo vely 
black eyes, which she raised up as if to read us through ; 
From a, caged bird longing to be freed, she flutters here 
in the sunshine of a world without the purdah . The 
Byragee civilly invited us to sit down to his sermons. 
But the scene and employment in which we found the 
party would have made our presence a bore, and so 
leaving them to their business we went away on our 
own. 

lie turning to our lodge, we found it all in an uproar 
from the depredations of monkeys, who are a great 
nuisance here, and abound in such large numbers, that 
it is found impossible to keep anything safe from their 
pilfering, propensities. Families are constantly missing 
one thing or another from their apartments. 'Hence 
the windows and doors of every domicile arc protected 
by latticed frameworks suspended against them. The 
monkeys come out in the early morn from the gardens' 
in the.' neighbourhood, and sit reconnoitring'' on the 
house-tops to begin their purloining mission. They are 
noticed running 6r climbing upon the walls and roofs 
at all hours of the day, or assembled upon a tamarind 
tree in gangs of some forty or fifty of them—one fellow 
chatting or grinning, another mouthing or grimacing., 
a third occupied in entomological research on his hirsute 
neighbour, and t he matrons perched secure with their 
families on the remotest branches. Forgetting the cau¬ 
tion of the landlady, our servants had exposed a piece of 





new wearing apparel to dry in the sun on the ten-ace. It 
was espied by a monkey, which came after it as soon as 
they had turned their backs, and scampered ofjr with it 
to a tree. The servants ran after the brute, shouted and. 
pelted at him, and at last,showed him some food, but all 
i n vain. The fello\V sat grimacing in an e ndless Variety, 
mindless 'alike' of the threat or coaxings till he had tom 
off the cloth in shreds. Similarly, another chap had 
made off with a Utah, that was not recovered. Smart¬ 
ing under the losses, and.in a desperate rage to revenge, 
the servants laid a snare, by exposing some food in one 
of the windows. Soon a fellow was attracted to the 
spot, and while in the act of drawing away the food, lie 
was suddenly caught hold of by the arm. The beast 
made a fierce straggle to extricate himself, and by loud 
screeches gathered' a troop of his race to besiege the 
window. Luckily it was protected by stout bars, and 
we came in time to apprize the servants of the danger¬ 
ous consequences of their sport. Two officers had oneo 
shot at one of these creatures, and the whole quadm- 
iminous tribe gathered in an army to chase them away, 
and. pursuing them with the most boisterous sere^chings 
towards the Jumna, across which they had thought of 
making their escape, made them sink in that stream 
with the elephant, on which they rode. Not a day 
passes without children or cyan adults being* pounced 
upon for food. The most, tormented of all arc the fruit¬ 
erers and shopkeepers. To give an instance occurring 
to our own knowledge, our worthy tradesman had. been... 
going onto a neighbour with some sweet moats in libs 
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hands when all of a sudden a most, audacious fellow 
leaped upon hi* shoulders from the roof of a hut, ami, 
taking to his heels with the food, made faces so comical 
that they disarmed him of his anger. They sometimes 
even give a slap in the face to snatch away their booty. 
In Muttra, they are mischievous enough to pelt stones 
at passengers, hird on one occasion threw , an old woman 
from a terrace as she had been looking down at a pro¬ 
cession passing below. The accident happened under 
the very eyes of the police, and in defiance of all penal 
retaliation. Though so much a plague, none dares to 
say anything to them. They are esteemed as the sacred 
aietamorphoses of deceased Vrij-basheos, and a^e daily 
fed with fried gram in more than one temple. The 
celebrated Mahratta chieftain, Madhajee Scindia, has 
left a fund for their provision. In his time, one of the 
creatures used to be treated with peculiar attention, as 
its lameness, caused by an accidental hurt, was con¬ 
sidered a point of resemblance to their benefactor, who, 
in his flight from the battle of Paniput, had been over* 
taken by an Affghan, and so severely cut by him with a 
battle-axe on the right knee, that lie lost the use of that 
leg for life. The. finny tribe also is. under the espooM 
protection of Karri ya. No man risks his sound bones to 
eat fish in Brindabini. This tenderness to the ape and 
fish is certainly, in imitation of the Buddhists, who 
maintained the tenet of non-cruelty to animal life. It 
is no wonder that the apes should swarm here in pro¬ 
digious numbers—being allowed to multiply arid grow 
without my Malthusian apprehensions for their food. 
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Mr Ape always keeps a seraglio larger than that of 
Solomon or of Akber, and is no 'less a cavalier to wage 
a fierce epic war for the rescue of a lady from his zenana 
than Menelaus for Helen, or Hama, for Septa. 

Not a spot in Brindabun but is consecrated by some- 
legend. The quarter in which we have taken up our 
abode is famous in Vislmuvite history as the spot of 
Rupa Gossain's retreat. In romantic seclusion!, that 
retreat could scarcely have been equalled. But the site 
of his holy hermitage, and the woodland scenery in. 
which it lay, have long given place to well-paved streets 
and an array of stately edifices. There is the temple of 
the Rajah of Blnirtporo, which is one of the most grace¬ 
ful buildings in all the town. The quarter is now 
known under the name of Gorindo-inuhuUa, from an 
image which Rupa is. said to have raised and set tj.p for 
worship. Originally, that image lay imbedded in the 
earth close to his abode. The spot, overgrown by bushes, 
had formed a thicket. But every day a cow penetrated 
info the depths to feed the god with its milk, w hich 
flowed spontaneously from the udders. One night the 
god appbkrod in a dream to the ascetic, and directing him 
to tlio spot frequented by the cow, desired, him to take his 
image put of the earth. Rupa, duly attending to the 
divine injunctions, and disinterring the god, set him up 
for adoration. 

Out upon a fresh tour in the afternoon, as there are 
vet remaining to be seen many places famous in Vish¬ 
nu vite hi ,u rv. In, Brindabun life is a perpetual holi¬ 
day-.your time is all left to yourself, and you can 
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hardly be in any other huinour than to idle, lounge, 
and stroll away, in the luxurious consciousness of having 
nothing to do. This time to the quarters of Muddiui 
Mohtina —or 'he who intoxicates with desire. The ail- 
tlquity of this penate is traced to the days of Ranee 
Kubja, by whom it is said to have been first set up for 
worship. The image had disappeared on the full of 
Muttra, and, after lying hid for many centuries, turned 
up in the house of a Chowbanee, who nursed and fostered 
the god as a playmate of her hoy. Tired of living in 
obscurity under her roof, he chose to depart with Son- 
utijn Gosaain to Brin dab un, and there put himself up in 
Iris hermitage. The Gossain built him a cot of roods 
mid leaves, and daily worshipped ami fed him with bis 
own humble fare, In time, the indifferent food upon, 
which the hermit chose to live, palled on the taste of 
i ho god. It became impossible for him to' relish any 
cookery prepared without salt. To improve the savour, 
the Gossain procured a little of the desired eondfhaent. 
Ho was next told to get up more 1 usurious dishes of 
buttery and saccharine preparations. This was impos¬ 
sible for a man who depended for his livelihood upon 
precarious beggary, and he told the .epicure' - god- to look 
bout himself for the means of Sar&anapililic • banquets.. 
It happened, that a merchant warn; coming down the* 
Jumna in a boat laden with goods for sal o at Muttra. 
The vessel struck against a sand bank, and got high and 
dry upon land? Coining to grief on ah uninhabited shore 
w here no hands could be procured to float the' boat, the 
merchant extremely bewailed hi ; loss. Landing to see 
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whether any chance existed for help, he came to the 
shrine of Muddim Mohnna, and, falling prostrate before' 
the god, invoked his aid by . promising .’to. devote the 
profits he might reap to his services. Thus propitiating, 
the merchant went back to his vessel, and found it to 
glide down safely to its destination. The sale, of the 
good* realis 'd a profit beyond his expectations, and, faith¬ 
ful to-his promises, lie built a temple to the god, and en¬ 
dowed .if with hinds necessary for a decent support. The 
monument of his piety still exists to confirm the story, 
and the deity who performed the miracle in his favour, 
has been, exalted to rank in the trio of gods dominant 
in H rind a bun. Multitudes of pilgrims repair from far 
distant lands to offer gifts at his shrine, and prostrate 
themselves at liis altar in the earnestness and sincerity 
of an undoubting faith in his incarnate godship. But 
the image o f the seductive lover of Radha and theGopinees 
le distinguished only by a difference of nomenclature, 
and not by any specific peculiarity of sculptural work¬ 
manship. His old temple—a, colossal structure of fed 
sandstone—is more a curiosity than Muddim Mohuria 
himself,'' The real pen ate established by Sonatun Gos- 
sain is now at Jeypoor. The old temple is now a de¬ 
serted sanctuary—find topless, like the Mimn-mmideer. 

Muddun Moliunaks quarters are upon a tila, or emin- 
eru'e, that, does not seem to bo a natural formation, but 
an accumulation of the rubbish of the old city, that ex¬ 
isted before the Mussti lmans. High upon the brow of 
this hi a, hud Sonatun chosen his abode—the old temple 
occupying the very site of his hermitage. They show 
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his’ mmqj or tomb .in ibis locality. Itupa ami Son alum 
were two brothers—originally Mabomedans, and known 
under the names of Dabir and Kashash. They were 
both high functionaries on the staff of Syud Hussein— 
being ministers to that Yicetfoy, in the Court of (hour. 
The two brothers renounced their Prophet, and became 
followers of Yislmu, under the guidance of Ohoitunya. 
They left the vice-regal court of Bengal to embrace a 
life of poverty and abstinence, and. proved to be eminent 
members of the sect of the modern Bvragees. From 
Mahomedans and ex-ministers, they rose to be pious 
Gossains, and the heads of the Shomaj at Brindabun. 
Their names are very sacred in the annals of Ohoitunya- 
ism. 

The spot front which Ohoitunya held reconnaissance 
of Brindabun, and the tamarind tree under which he 
sat, are shown in this neighborhood. The hallowed 
spot is marked by the prints of his footsteps ; which are 
much too small to be genuine, being of the si m of the 
feet of a boy of eight or ten years—an age too tender 
for preaching a religion, or inaugurating an anti-caste 
movement, and making con verts from Makomedanisra 
The footprints are not of stone, as elsewhere, but of 
wood—resembling a pair of common sandals. The 
tamarind tree is also suspicious—it is now in the prime 
of its growth, and does by no means look to he three 
hundred years old. 

Nee-koonj-bun .—This again is another trynt-mg place ?, 
in which Krishna used to make himself snug- with his 
itadha. The god is said yet to haunt the favourite spot, 
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ing* of leaves heard i.a the dead of the 
night, is ascribed to his nocturnal strolls through the 
bower. In a, little room here is seen a bedstead with 
quilts and cushions. This is guilje adorned every even-’ 
ing with flowers, garlands;, and nosegays, and after ves¬ 
pers is left with closed doors. Next: morning, (he bed 
is found pressed and disordered as if somebody had been 
sleeping there, the flowers strewn upon it squeezed arid 
crushed, and the nosegays out of their places. No man 
dares intrude here after nightfall. Many years ago, an 
individual tarrying concealed in the gardens to pry into 
the mysteries, was found dead the next morning. On. 
another occasion, a second man had hazarded the same 
espionage, and the result was that he became crazed, 
and lost the powers of his speech--his mouth closed 
against; any impious revelation. In the present appear¬ 
ance of the Nce-koonj-bun , not a vestige can be recog¬ 
nized of the superb description of the Bhagbut. The 
shrubberies and walks, the boughs and foliage, the 
flowers and evergreens of all kinds, that made it the 
very region of romance, and which have been so minutely 
described in the immortal verse of Joydeva, exist no 
longer. The lovely Nee-koonj-bun —the delicious garden 
in. which Love trod ‘ the primrose path of dalliance *— 
is now a mere sun-beaten field, rank with grass and 
weeds, and swarming with monkeys. The stubborn 
earth boars no traces of the scenes that have passed upon 
its. surface. The garden is enclosed by a low fence. 
There stands in it a single tree, remarkable for its bark 
being knotted like the site, and reverenced as the idea- 
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prostrate with the ground. To all appearance,, the tree 
induces a belief of great antiquity. 

Baka-Behary —the largest' image in all Eriudabui:, 
and the especial god of tlie Vrij-ba shoes—the others 
being of the Bengalees. He has no Radii a by his side. 
They had tried once, twice, and thrice, to place an idol 
of the goddess by him ; but the god threw it away each 
time, disgusted with a sham, He is said to spend all 
the night with the real Radlia, and does not get up 
from bed till nine in the morning, which is the fixed 
hour to open the door of Ills; shrine. It is really sur¬ 
prising to see with what apparent devotion all ranks, 
and acres, and sexes flock and kneel to this statue. 
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Regularly, towards sunset, the greater part of the Yrij** 
hashee population turns out to see here the ceremony of 
vespers. It is a beautiful picture to behold the court¬ 
yard then thronged with Vrij ina.ee women, in their 
flowing drapery and long veils, waiting till'the door of 
the temple should be opened. No sooner 'the* time 
comes, than a rush is made for entrance, and the crowd 
is carried almost headlong into the body of i he temple, 
amid Vows, and whispers, and prayers, from every 
mouth. Near the doorway stands a monk to receive 
the gifts of the pilgrims. As we had chosen to lag be¬ 
hind rather than commit the uiigalluntry of rubbing 
shoulders with women, and as our dress marked.us out 
as different persons from the crowd before us, the 








superior ordered a passage and place for tis at tlie head 
of the shrine, expecting a better contribution. But he 
must have been a good deal scandalized, at our being 
on legs white all others prostrated themselves before, 
the image; and also at the broad laugh with which we 
replied to his recital of the story-of the freakish god to 
kick arid cuff away the doll of a Itadha from his bed. 
We had never heard of such an incident in the history 
of Krishna, nor in all probability has the reader; but 
the Vrij-bashees in Brindabim have a great deal mom 
of such knowledge than they gain from the B hag but, 

J&adha-rnmun ---originally a dla or mligram , and 
worshipped by Gopal Bhutto Gossain. The image is 
a miracle, having* burst forth from the site and.'.us- 
sinned the present form, in order to wear the orna¬ 
ments and clothes which a wealthy pilgrim had brought 
to the shrine. In proof of the veracity of the story, 
the dla is seen yet attaching to the back of the imago. 
The iin sculptured and spontaneous form is regarded as 
typi cal of bond fide Krishna in his perfect god,ship ; and 
well may his follo wers, the females especially, madden 
in the vision, and say— 

* Appe;ired\st thou not to Kunda in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Oopinees ? * 

One by one, nearly all the principal sights and scenes 
com aerated in Vfshnuvito history had been seen, till 
night put an end. to our round of visits to the holy 
places. But in a tour of the antiquities of Brindabim,. 
there is, we fear, great occasion for scepticism with 
respect to the authorities on which the sites of the holy 








places have been identified* Very grave suspicions, 
arise as to the site of that .Brinciabim itself, the holi¬ 
ness of which is .so much dwelt upon by the Bhagbut. 
It is mentioned, that to remove to Brindabun, the 
shepherds of Gokul collected a large number of carts to 
cany the women, and children. No allusion exists as 
to any 'boat for transportation across the Jumna, No¬ 
thing like a river is mentioned to have interrupted the 
progress of the emigrants to their new abode. May it 
not have been, that the Jumna had a different course in 
the age of Krishna from that, in our age ? In that case, 
all hypothesis is defied to identify the site of Brinda- 
bun. 

Here, at any rate, we are in the hallowed lands of 
the Bhagbut—and far from all cavil and scoff', we would 
fain have, the slightest evidence for the foundation of 
the faith which ha^s inspired with'pious hopes more than 
fifty generations . of Hindoos. But the pilgrim who 
comes animated by the fresh and almost the virgin feel¬ 
ing awakened by the perusal of the Shusters, to see 
whether the objects hallowed by high and holy associa ¬ 
tions be true, will feel himself grievously disappointed 
to find those hallowed objects, or at least what are 
pointed out as such, to have little conformity with the 
descriptions given in the sacred books. If lie d6.es not 
come to find more pleasure in believing than in raising 
doubts, his faith is severely tested. Much is learnt 
from personal observation that dissolves away the charm. 
Idle legends of later days are found mixed with refer¬ 
ences to Bhagbut history. Most of the holy places 
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pointed out in Brindabua, and adorned and transformed 
by tile false but well-meaning piety of the Yishairvites, 
have no better claim to authenticity than the credulity 
of a weak and pious old woman Doubts had arisen in 
the mind of Choitunya, and he had got up on an emi- 
nedea to.take in a survey of Vrij. The prospect lay be¬ 
fore him just as nature had left it. There was no relic 
spared by the desecrating* hand of man to confirm the 
7 localization of a holy spot. He was tmwilling to take 
things as he found them, and loth to perpetuate a de¬ 
ceit. But however he may have taken pains to guard 
himself against deception, his determined enthusiasm 
must have had a great deal the better of his earnest 
piety. Proofs of trickery and falsehood are constantly 
peeping from under the disguises put upon many of 
the objects,—destroying the interest, with which, the 
pilgrim would otherwise have looked upon them. 
Though the Vishnuvites would have us believe that the 
distinction between the sign and the thing signified is 
never lost sight of, still no man in his fatuity can over¬ 
look the consequences to society. It is common to hear 
of the attraction and fascination of the sights and cere¬ 
monials at Brindabun. But as to the great majority of 
sights, it must be'confessed, that all we obtain for our 
labor, is the knowledge that they are not worth seeing, 
though this is a knowledge that no one is willing* to 
receive upon the authority of another, but would have 
it from his own personal experience. In our case, the 
barefoot; tour of the temples only gave us sore ieet. 
There is nothing* particular in the fed of Muddun 
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Moliuna, or in (he breast of Gopinath, which in Yish- 
mivito opinion aro regarded to bear an exact resem¬ 
blance to th^. feet and breast of Krishna. The face of 
Govinjee has no charms for us, though Usha, BujroV 
'mother, may have taken her veil at its exact similitude 
to the face of her father-in-law* No scene of mi nudes 
interested us—no ceremonials produced any effect upon 
our minds. The reader has not any wondrously-edify- 
ing tale to hear from us. Vishnuvisin has for its basis 
only a single act of the great and eventful drama of 
Krishna’s life, and its scenes are as thusoine as turning 
upon Ixiori’s wheel. Amid all the doubts and confu¬ 
sions that present themselves for reflection, the only 
thing that is sufficient for our enjoyment of those scenes 
is to know that we are in the memorable land of Vfij 
-—that sve ore treading upon a soil, and breathing iu an 
atmosphere, which have been trodden upon and breathed 
in by Krishna: and under the crowd of associations 
that, press upon the mind, we give ourselves up to the. 
illusion which it is far more agreeable to sustain than 
to dissolve. No Young Bengal can so far overcome the 
prej udices of his ed ucation as not to feel a sentiment of 
disgust at the representations got up to commemorate 
the adventures of Krishna. In constructing a formal 
doctrine out of a poetic idea, in preferring a state of 
loving faith to mere prayers, Vishnnvism has added 
moral to physical causes, in making the nation more 
voluptuous, and aggravating the .condition of India. 
There is no exposition of undefiled Hindoo faith more . 
beautiful than the last words of Sanoara. Infidel as 
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Hume was,; his Iasi moments were indulged in. imagin¬ 
ings of Oliaron and his boat. Idolatrous us the; great 
Sliivite controversialist was, the last saying he lias left 
on record is, ( O Lord, pardon xnc the three sins com¬ 
mitted by mo—I have by contemplation clothed thee 
with a shape, who art shapeless; I have in praise de¬ 
scribed thee who art indescribable; and I have ignored 
thine Omnipresence by visiting the Tirthas or pilgrim¬ 
ages to shrines.* 

November 4.—To speak religiously, Brindabim is 
the rich kernel in the shell of Yrij. Topographically, 
it must rank as a third-rate town, being not larger 
than Burdwan or Hooghly. It may beat those cities 
by a gayer, appearance, especially in an imposing river- 
frontage, but it is decidedly inferior to them in wealth. 
Not a trace is retained of its ancient pastoral features. 
There are luxuriant groves about it, but you do not 
hear any of the lowings of cattle, or the bleating* of 
lambs, or the pipings of the horn. The men and 
women are no longer shepherds and shepherdess^ 
Now and then, there may turn up the tall figure of an 
old white-rbeutded gentleman, exactly as the patriarch 
of the imagination, and looking precisely as you would 
paint Nan da or Bpananda. But he does not bear a 
crook in his hand", driving the several flocks before him. 
The women have fair fascinating faces; but they sit 
virmowing or grinding corn at a • hand-mill, rather- 
than browsing kine on the river-bank or turning the 
curd ia the dairy, to which they were accustomed of 
old. Far from any pastoral scene of Bhagbut-account 




meeting your eyes, Brindaburi, as, it now is,, presents a 
town of stately edifices,, in 'which the population may 
be. estimated at twenty thousand inhabitants, and in. 
which you have to thread through narrow, tortuous 
streets, of the mountings' and turnings of which it is 
impossible to give an idea. Grain, ghee, and sweet¬ 
meats seem the principal trades, There are also a good 
many shops, in which, copper and brass vessels, wool¬ 
lens, chintz, and Manchester calicoes are exposed for 
sale. But no meat or Mussulmans— no prostitutes or 
grogshops: Heniucy and Mar tell are shut out from the 
jiir isdic tion of K&niya, as opium is from China,—though 
perhaps his cm Buldeo would connive at the smuggling- 
of a bottle or two for his entertainment. In not a few 
of the shops they drive a thriving trade in toys, images, 
breviaries of toolseeAxvdds y and brass-prints of Herrs 
name and feet. The toys and images consist of the 
figures of Krishna and Itadha, of various kinds of ani¬ 
mals. of tumblers, cups, and saucers, all carved from 
Jeypore marble. This morning we had been to pur- 
chase a few cheap mementos of the place, and among 
others, preferred to buy a nice white marble milch-cow, 
ns if from Krishna's fold. They also sell here small 
pictorial illust rations — and wo took fancy' to a JV v> 
koonhbwn affair, in which Krishna is entertaining Itadha 
with his lute under tho embowering shade of a dark 
while a peacock* is at gambols in the foreground. 
Ibis was enough to keep us B r i n d abra < - h a anted. 

Kearly all that has been said about the Ohowbays, 
nuglit apply to the Yrij-bashees/ Of the satire race, 
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manners, and pursuits, they are relatively the same v ' as 
one pea is to, another. 7 But the Yrij-basliees axe a 
more pastoral people than their richer brotherhood of 
Mxittra. There is marked in the former a primitive 
simplicity and purity, a temperance and abstinence, a, 
contented poverty and contempt for luxuries, which to 
this day sustain the poetry of the land of Vrij. They 
eidrivale no learning, and practise no -profession—-prefer¬ 
ring- to be the tenants of miserable mud cabins, and to 
be cold and hungry, if they can get to luxuriate in 
//;, and drown their cares in a bowl of that precious 
To them, Brindabun is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and the cheapness of living encourages 
the listless indolence in which they waste the day from 
sunrise to sunset. The Yrij-basliee is literally bred to 
a sing-song life. His simplicity, however, is without 
any taint of boorish rusticity—nothing is more polished 
than, the language he speaks, and nothing more refined 
Ilian the urbanity he shows to the pilgrims. There 
are about 5000 Yrij-basliees, out of which 200 families 
feiyw the profession of Pandas. The Vrij-bashees are 
—them brethren at Muttra are Choiebays. The 
principal business of a Panda i> to keep a look-out for 
pilgrims. 

In Ihiudabmi, the society forms a dead level of 
commonalty-” tliere is no grade of high aristocratic life, 
nor any of low squalid pauperism. The whole business 
of the place is in the hands of outsiders. The E vragees 
of Bengal form a large item in the population; and 
their shaven heads, sleek forms, and lascivious eyes, meet 
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yon at every corner of Brindabun. Regarded as inter¬ 
lope)':'.,, tliey at© not looked upon with a friendly lye by 
the Vrij -bashees* The one is insincere and '.mischievous 
—the other frank and confiding. The Byragec is as 

touchy as tinder. Tie takes fire as quick as his god.- 

and *a pair of black eyes is at any time enough to put 
mischief in him. 

As much as a Jew is repulsive and a Jewess at¬ 
tractive, is a Yrij-hashee distinguished from a Vrij- 
basbinee. Nothing presents so great a contrast; as.the 
poor slovenly appearance of the gents, and the delicate 
features and the brilliantly fair complexion of the helies 
of Yrij. Though brought up in poverty and. destitufion, 
the women possess a grace and dignity which would 
warm the coldest heart to admiration. The great charm , 
of their appearance is an exceeding gentleness, united’ 
with affability and elegance of manner: in fact, there is 
a calm and (juiet loveliness about them that would 
• make any of them, dangerous—a loveliness that h. 
matter of history, and immortalized in poetry; 

4 The angelic youths of old, 

Burning for mu ids of mortal mould, 

Bewildered, left the glorious skies. 

And lo*t their heaven for a vn'TunnVey^p 

The certain softness that is in the air • they breathe,. 
and the. sentiment there' is in the religion they ib]h«\v, 
bring on a disposition to gaiety and wantonnesa, and. 
the daughters of Yrij cannot but be ardent, impassioned, 
and enthusiastic in love. They‘dress themselves in the 
gayest costume. The sons, on the contrary, never have 
but winking eyes, and a dull, muddled brain, under the 
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'weimiil. inflimog of bhang. It must not be .supposed, 
that -husbands and. wives are to be found, very fondly and 
faithfully attached to each other. In Brindabuu, as in 
all religious places, 


‘ They do let Henven Bee the prankn 
They dare not «how tlieir husbands’ 


That our Bengalee ladies may go and return thence 
without infection, may well form a matter of serious 
apprehension—for it is to the female virtues that wo 
should look, not only for the happiness of our homes, 
hut also for the support of that national character, 
which has always led to national greatness. It is a pity 
to see -many of the fairest faces ruined entirely by pox- 
marks. Coloured apparel is mostly in fashion, and that 
this may not be wetted daily is the reason why the 
Ihdj-maeos have their Eve-like ablutions in the stream. 
A maid can scarcely be made out from her mistress— 
they dress themselves: so alike, and come, tinkling with 
the toe-rings along the streets. No question, that in the 
fashion of the Bengalee and Vrij ladies’ dross, the advan¬ 
tage is for once much on the side of the latter. In public, 
the women go muffled to the eyes, observing a great pro¬ 
priety of manners—no .‘ dissolute air/ no ‘ studied look, 5 
no f flaunting clrCss/ no * lascivious gait/ and no e ex¬ 
pressive glances that seemed to wander in search, after 
tkjse of the men/ such as had met the eyes of Telem- 
achiis amongst the fair Cyprians of his day. But in 
the house there a perfect absence of all concealmen t 
and a greater enjoyment of freedom than is found b$Vthe 
inmates of a Bengal zenana. By a passing traveller, 
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little more can be said of the various classes of Indian 
women, beyond the broad distinctions which &11 under 
his glance. But not more are Deademoiia, Rosalind, 
Imogen, and Ophelia, the creation of one brain, than 
are the ' Ohowbayiiees, Vrij-maees, Mahrattanees, and 
Bengalmees, daughters of the same family, with a 
general resemblance, and an individual discrimination. 

Coining shoeless and in a silken corail dhooty from 
his bath in the riTer, and looking very like the personi¬ 
fication of a Grentoo Bishop/ our lawyer was this 
morning kneeled and bowed to by an old woman in thd 
streets. 

Far different is the -story of our tradesman. Failing 
to have out-monkeyed a monkey, he has since been in a 
mighty rage, and meditating to have. Ilia revenge upon 
a Yrij-bashinee. lie was for no less a game than to 
besiege the heart of a pretty young lady, who -resided 
directly opposite our lodge. He got into the humour 
this morning to catch a few glances from that lady. 
But she seemed little disposed to respond—and so miss¬ 
ing fire, he had to give up the conquest. 

The ex-Hajah of Hatras is putting up at Brindabnn , 
He is the son of that Jaut chief who is known -under the 
name of Dayaram Thakoor in the annals of modern In¬ 
dia. In a building, pleasantly situated upon the bank 
of tho Jumna, and commanding on the other side a 
prospect oh the sacred groves of. Belhtm, in which 
Luchmee is yet praying with folded hands to her lord- is 
he quietly spending his days content with his pension 
and poojali. Passing by his house, we saw the Rajah 






to be a middle-statared, fair-complexioiiecl, and noble¬ 
looting mail,, of more than fifty. He has shaved clean 
the head which could not \yeiif a crown. Nothing can 
be more dull and monotonous than Iris life, and none 
but the most sluggish or the most philosophic nature 
could endure it. He is a philosopher by compulsion, 
and dozes away his existence in one Unvarying \ mud of 
prayers, and meals, and sleep—-unbroken even by a fit¬ 
ful dream. The caged or cabled parrot quietly eats 
away his gram. The state-prisoner, { bound in a nut¬ 
shell, and counting himself Icing of infinite space/ 
quietly eats away the pension which has been assigned 
by a generous Goveminent—‘ after the manner of those 
open-handed thieves of fiction who fling back a couple of 
broad-pieces to the traveller, whom they have eased of 
hr. purse and watch/ Our strange faces attracted his 
notice, and he gave us a glance which denoted the 
■speculation that was still in his eyes, 

No learning now-a-days in B rindabun,—no learned 
men, nor any real, hermit,—all men think too much of 
eating and pleasures. Pundit Hangachari Swarni is an 
exception to our remark.: He is a great scholar in 
Vishuuvifce literature. 

The processxo'4 of a Byrageo in a trance, quite de¬ 
served to bo made the subject for a penal lesson. It 
was quite outrageous to the feelings, to see simple wo¬ 
men eagerly come out of their houses to kiss and take 
the dust of his feet, who in the streets of Calcutta would 
have been picked up as drunk and incapable, and taken, 
to the lock-up, Far from being in seraphic raptures, ~ 
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he must have been on a spree from an over-dose of bhang, 
and he was being paraded along by two of his brethren, 
rather as a sacred object than a shameless hodx. ISTo 
Yrij-bashinee thought it worth her while to take notice 
of him—she is too wide awake to be taken in like the 
Byragee women by such shams. 

The antipathy to the Bengalee was never so appar¬ 
ent as during the rebellion. For once, the sluggish 
but hungry Vrij -bashee had been then roused to look 
with a scowling eye upon the Bengalee, and forgot his 
debts of gratitude in the hopes of power and pelf. 
There was pointed out to us a lad of ten or twelve years 
— f a young* fry of treachery '—who had for two days' 
roamed about the streets threatening to cut the throats 
of every Bengalee in the land. The fellow is not put 
out of countenance by being reminded of his bravados, 
but laughs and grins at your remark. He is for his 
age a well-developed and plucky chap, who augurs to be 
goon da hereafter— f he hath no drowning mark, upon 
him, his complexion is perfect gallows/ The panic*and 
privations of those days could never have been so well 
depicted to us, as what we saw in the appearance of a 
pilgrim who had returned home from Brindabun im¬ 
mediately after the mutiny. He was cut off from all 
help and comirmu i cation like a cast-away in T imbue too. 
"Not a penny reached him for three years. From a 
plump man, half-rations had thinned him to emaciation, 
—besides his life hanging by a brittle thread under a 
drawn sword over the head. Indeed, so great was the 
degree of spareness to which he had been reduced, that 




his breast-bones stood out most, prominently, and the 
skin of his dried-up stomach seemed to touch the very 
backbone. The troubles written upon his frame are in¬ 
delible in our memory. 

Few objects that we have seen, in Brindabun will bo 
remembered by us hereafter with such pleasing reflec¬ 
tions as the old Bengalee of ninety-six. Life is agree¬ 
able to be protracted to the full term of years allotted 
lo man, if it were not subject to the shocks that occur in 
a long careen At his.age, a man must outlive all feel- 
tug anrl affection, and is no better than the .wreck of a 
•withered tree from, which all the branches have disap¬ 
peared. His last child—a widow daughter of about 
sixty, who had come up to live with and serve her aged 
lather—died two years ago, and he is left alone to eke 
out the few last days of his life. He has been only 
dwarfed, • by age, but is. not ‘ sans eyes, and sans ears/ 
He walks, bathes' in the Jumna, cooks his own food, 
prepares his own chi Hum, and reads the greater part of 
the day from the. text-book of the.Shusters. His means 
do not allow him to afford, milk, and lie is thence gradu¬ 
ally failing in strength. Hearing of the arrival of some 
of his countrymen, he has walked nearly half a mile to 
see us. If is now forty-five years since he loft Calcutta, 
to wander through various parts of India. In the 
capacity of a clerk belonging to the Commissariat, he 
was at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825, travelled through 
the Ptmj atib, and ha s been as far a s Pesha war. D uri ng 
the last fifteen years, he has quietly settled himself at 
Briudabun, and is now afraid to more out anywhere 
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lest ho should miss the chance of laying his bones in 
that holy place* He is really 4 the oldest inhabitant ; 
of common parlance, and is aii almanack of facts in the 
history of three generations. Though, for foalf a century 
an exile, and neither expecting nor wishing to revisit; 
the world, the thoughts of home yet sometimes rush on. 
Iris heart—it is difficult to measure the feeling which 
binds a man to his native land. His meeting, with us 
was to him a most welec me incident, and he sat up to a 
late hour chatting over the talcs of olden times. He 
has adopt ed the habits of the people amongst whom he 
lives, arid cannot do without a cap on his head—it be¬ 
ing with the up-country wallahs an ill omen to see a 
naked head the first thing 1 of all in the morning. He 
is not born of parents remarkable for living to a green . 
old age; the secret of his own great longevity is 
sobriety—a steadiness like the undeviating corn y of the 
sun. 

It is precisely the time at which one should come to 
Brindahun—the season of gaieties, wfoeii hundreds of 
pilgtlnds arrive for the great festivities of the holy ; 
month. To a Natuk in the evening. The eourt-yard 
of a principal shrine had . been hung over with a rich 
it wiling. Hundreds of lamps burned on all sides to 
illuminate, the scene. The ample space was thronged 
by a picturesque audience ol‘■ turban ed Vrij-bashees 
squatting on t he floor. The Yirpmaees in parti-colour¬ 
ed dresses sat beneath the cloisters. In the centre of 
the square was a raised dais, on each side of which stood 
two boys in livery, holding two torches in the true 
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Khdoo anode of lighting. The sahjecj was Eadhicch 
"Bajfck in the Nedhoo-hun, High on the dais 1 sat a 
lovely boy Lu a'superb.female garb, but with a coronet 
on his head—personating the heroine of the theme. 
The other principal actor on the stage was Krishna, m 
a page. Upon the whole, the performance struck us os 
. somethingnovel. It had the merit of being 'mid way 
between an English play and an uproarious Bengalee 
JatrcL The Chowbays of Muttra and the Yrij-bashees 
of Brindabun 4 have considerable reputation as vocalists; 
and the effect of the modulated and deep tones of the 
adult blending with the clear treble of the juvenile per- 
formers, while the time is marked by the cymbal or the 
soothing monotony of the tabor, accompanied occasion¬ 
ally by the murali or flute, is very pleasing. The move¬ 
ments of those who personate the deity and his fair 
companions are full of grace, and the dialogue is replete 
with harmony/ It was indeed a great novelty and 
treat to hear.Krishna in melodious Yrij-biUi— the lan¬ 
guage most probably of the ancient Yadas. Radha had 
an arch smile on her face, and Krishna a penitential 
visage. It is a pity, however, that Krishna is all in all 
in Brindabun—Krishna in the temples, Krishna in 
prayers—Kiishna in sculpture and painting—-.Krishna, 
in d’v ma and in dreams. Though there is a perceptible 
emotion in the audience, there is no applause—the spec¬ 
tators sit by in silence, and burst forth in no plaudits 
or acclamations of ITurrybole as in Bengal, Tliere is 
now a., spirit of re-action in the Indian drama. People 
in Calcutta are intent upon an improved Hindoo theatre. 





Travels of a Hindoo. 

The dramatic literature of Bengal has already been en¬ 
riched by the play of Surmista. It is not known under 
what scenery, and decorations, and style of acthfg, the 
pleasing drama of liutnamli f or the Necklace, used to be 
enacted by our ancestors in the seventh century at the 
court of Harsha Deva of Kanouge. But we have seen 
the character of Sagarika played in the Belgachia. ■ he 
scenic representations were an .innovation that traps- 
ported the spectator to ancient Rosambi—the scene of 
the play. There is another native gentleman of fine 
taste and accomplishments, and splendid opportunities, 
who is directing his efforts to introduce a new phase in 
Hindoo music, and his decided success in infusing a 
tone of spiritedness into our effeminate national airs 
has become a subject f r general' imitation in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

Finishing his tour of Brindabun, the pilgrim has to 
complete the circuit of the holy land of F rij by visiting 
the other spots hi, which Mythology has placed her .most 
pleasing fables. The traveller may explore them for 
archaeological research into the antiquities of an inter¬ 
esting people. Taking a country-ruth, and placing 
yourself under the escort of your Panda, you should 
trace back the way to Muttra, and make a short cut to 
the sacred groves of Moclkoo-bun and Tal-bun noted 
for being the scenes where Krishna pastured kine verit¬ 
ably like Beattie’s ‘ Edwin; ’ and Buldeo caroused, 
himself, with fermented palm-juice for ‘ shout andrevel- 
r y—tipsy dance and jollity/ llaclh(f-koo7id a holy 
place referred to in the Bhagbut —is famous for throe 
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tanks. The one sacred to tlie memory of Itadha lias 
been beautifully enlaced all round with steps of stone 
by Iballa Baboo. It is remarkable to find the water of 
this tank crystaliy pure; while that of the a.djoinii'tg* 

, Hham-l'hoond- h of" light indigo, resembling the azure 
complexion of Krishna.; and, side by side .again, that of* 
the NulMUa-lmnd to possess, a milky whiteness. They 
show on the embankments of the Skum-koond\ the cell 
in which Kristofloss composed his Choitiinu-charila-merta 
■—•the great fcext-iook of the modern Byragees. There 
are five trees .which are pointed out as the metamorphoses 
of the five Pandoo-brothers. The country hereabouts is 
quite pastoral with the numerous herds of grazing cows 
and buffaloes, and orchards arid topes of mango. The 
people also are simpler and poorer than the Vrij-bashees. 
They are quite content to pasture their cattle, and live 
upon their slender subsistence of wlieaten breach ISf either 
starvation nor disease can compel the monkish com¬ 
munity to quit the holy place of their abode. The vil¬ 
lage is not half so large as Brindabun, and has less than 
one-fourth the population of that town. 

Four mhos from Radha-koond is Goverdhun, the 
hoary and h()]y mount connected with the richest as¬ 
sociations, and beheld with an absorbing interest. The 
Greeks had their Olympus and the Hebrews their Sinai 
—the Jains have their Parmiatb, the Shivites their 
Kmlasa, and the Visbnuvites their Goverdhun. The 
Christian pilgrim in Judea, sees Bethlehem and Jerusa¬ 
lem, and then goes to Sinai. The Vishnuvite pilgrim 
in Vrij sees Muttra and brindabun, and then goes to 
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Poverdhun. It is a sublime idea to erect altars to the 


Almighty. upon the pinnacles of his mpipMtis. 

The scenes of many of thoincidents recorded in the, 
Bhagbut are extremely uncertain. Antiquarians may 
differ as to the site of Muttra or Brindabun, but of 
Hovcrdhun there is no doubt. This landmark of na¬ 
ture lias remained unchanged through all vicissitudes, 
and is the first tangible monument to furnish evidence 
in favour of resuscitated Vishnuvism,. Tho mount up¬ 
lifts its head from the level of an alluvial plain, and 
extends ran miles long, running north, southland south¬ 
west. ft is impossible to describe tho singular appear¬ 
ance of this ridge, which- is believed to be a fragment 
of the Himalayas dropped by Humimart-—its lonely 
and isolated position may well originate such a legend.. 
B at it must- be a mere pebble compared with the giant 
from which it has come. They say the ridge was once 
twenty miles long—ten of which has disappeared, under¬ 
ground. It was then high enough to have cast its 
shadow as far as Muttra. There may be some truth, in 
this, as the rocks look to have been made higher than 
they are, .and their summits, worn and weakened by 
the action of the elements, have crumbled and fallen, 
strewing the country immediately around thorn with 
fragments. The whole mount is said to have been on 
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one occasion taken up by Krishna on his little finger, 
and held as an umbrella over the heads-' of his cattle, bis 
fellow 7 -townsmen, and his favourite milkmaids, to de¬ 
fend them from an overwhelming deluge of rain, .lint 
it is not necessary to draw upon false and frivolous 
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Legend of the Origin of Gbverdhuu. icj 

legends to give interest to the scene—the .majesty of 
nature is enough. No more do tlie Europeans paint 
Atlas with a globe on Ms shoulders, than do the Indians 
paint Krishna with Goverdhim on his little finger. 

The popular version about the origin of ‘‘this range 
of sand-stone hills at Goverdhun is, that Luchinun, the 
brother of Kama, having been wounded by Havana, the 
demon king* of Ceylon, his surgeon declared- that his 
wound-conld- be cured only by a. decoction of the leave# 
of a certain tree, to be found in a certain hill in the 
Himalaya mountains. Hunuman volunteered tO go 
for it; but on reaching the place he found that he had 
entirely forgotten the description of .the tree required ; 
and to prevent mistake, he took up the whole mountain 
upon his back, and walked off with it to the plains —a 
mountain upon the back of the men of former days, was 
no more than a bundle of grass upon the back of one of 
the grass-cutters in the present day. It was night when 
Hunuman passed Goverdhun; and the lamps were seen 
burning in a hundred towns upon the mountain lie had 
upon his. back—the people were all at their usual occu¬ 
pations, quite undisturbed. Left as a regent, Bhurut, 
the third brother.of Kama, then happened to be in Go¬ 
verdhun. He saw Hunuman passing with the mount¬ 
ain, and, thinking him to be one of the king* of Ceylon’s 
demons about, mischief, let fly one of his arrows at him* 
It hit him on the leg, and as he made a false step, the 
sudden jerk caused this small fragment, of his huge bur¬ 
den to fall off. In his agony he called out Ram, Earn, 
from which Bhurut discovered liis mistake. He went 
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Trovcis of a Hindoo. 

up, and with kind attentions sought, to relieve liis pain. 
Learning from him the object of his journey, and fear¬ 
ing that his wounded brother Luchiuun would die be¬ 
fore he could get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, 
he offered to send Himumun on upon the barb of one of 
his arrows, mountain and all— a move expeditious mode 
of travelling than through the Pneumatic Tube of our day. 
To try him, lianuman seated himsell with the mountain 
upon the barb of the arrow, as desired . Bhurut placed 
the arrow to the string of his bow, and drawing it till 
the barb touched the bow, asked Hunutnaii whethei ut 
was 3 ‘eady. “ Quite ready,” said Hunmnan ; “but I am 
now satisfied that you are really the brother of our 
Prince, and regent of his kingdom, which was all 1. de~ 
sired. Pray let me descend, and be sure I shall he in 
time to save your wounded brother.” Bhurut let him 
pass on, but he remained lame for life from the wound. 
This accounts very satisfactorily, according to populai 
belief, for the halting gait of all the monkeys of that 
species: those who are descended lineally from the 
general, inherit it of course ; and those‘who are not, 
adopt, it out of respect for his memory, trs all the soldiers 
of Alexander contrived to make one shoulder appear 
higher than another, because one of his happened to be 
so. llunuman reached Ceylon with Ills mountain, the 
tree was found upon it, and Luchmur/s wound cured — 
leaving behind him the small but insignificant frag¬ 
ment, on which the town and temples of Goverd%t 
now stand/ 

‘ Goverdhnn/ says Sir William Jones, ‘is the Pat- 








nas&us of the Hindoos.’ Indeed, taking Krishna for 
Apollo, the Qopinees ,for the 'Muses, and the Mam-gang a 
— a large beautifully infaced tank—for the fount of 
Castalie, it out-and-out justifies the comparison. One 
may not become an inspired poet here, hut a desperate 
inamorato—^either, of which, for a. professional man, is a 
catastrophe to be avoided. 

Many are the hallowed localities in and around the 
mountain—the great holy object which is the centre of 
attraction for most pilgrims. The present town stands 
upon the belt of rocks, about two miles from the north- 
ern extremity. It is of small size, and scanty in popu¬ 
lation. The inhabitants are in a great measure Brah¬ 
mins, supported on the endowments annexed to the 
tombs of the Jaut Rajahs of B hurt,pore and Deeg, whose 
bodies are burned and their ashes inhumated at this 
town. The sides of the mountain are covered with 
dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs ; and while the 
summits present nature in her wild form, the bases 
are adorned with all the beauty of architecture and 
art*—of tanks, orchards, and gardens, forming a most 
pleasing scenery. In little, cells, there reside many a 
monk, who spend the day and night in ascetic abstrac¬ 
tion, arid whom no temptations* of the w orld will draw 
out from their retirement. There is nothing of interest 
in the modern city of Goverdhun— its history is con¬ 
nected with the past. Tire traveller may stand at the 
foot, and imagine ludra pouring down his vials of 
wrath in a deluging rain, while Krishna lifts up the 
mountain to hold it as an umbrella ; or winder through 
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the narrow streets to mark the spots where he frisked 
with the milkmaids, and .spent his days among cattle 
and trees. Besides the interest attached to this place 
by reason of its great antiquity, and the many, holy 
events of which, it has been the scene, it is to be re¬ 
membered also for being the place where Lallah Baboo 
ended his days in a, cave, that is pointed out to you 
among other curiosities. 

Little can bo added by ns to the warm tints of 
description that have been lavished upon Goverdhuu, 
The principal temple upon the mount is dedicated to 
Krishna under the form' of the infant Gopala. The 
image is typical of a child crawling* on all fours, with 
a per a in his right arm. This form of worship was 
first introduced by Bullubha Aeharya, who must have 
beep influenced, fto do away with the legends that pjain- 
clafixe Vislinuvism in the eyes of its adversaries. His 
followers form a separate order from the Byragees of 
Choitunya, Indeed we are inclined to think, that 
many of the adventures and miracles commonly at¬ 
tributed to Krishna form but a mystified account which 
Yishnuvisni gives of its own. reverses and triumphs. 
The holding up of Goverdhuu aghast Indra, the re - 
placement 'of the cattle stolen away by Brahma, and the 
destruction of Kaliya-Kag, are not incidents iu the, 
early life of' Krishna, but in the history of the marly 
progress of V ishnuvism—bearing a reference to its in - 
font Struggles with Indraism, Brahmaism, and the 
ophiojatory Nagas, In like manner, the .’flirtations 
with the Qopinees are many of them pure invoptions, 
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fiat were regarded by Bullubha to disgrace the purity 
of his religion, Libraries of comment have been writ¬ 


ten to (explain the tox f of the Bhagbut, arid s^ts; have 
branched oft according, as a master-mind bus interpreted 
that work. But the true meaning*. lias yet to bo fomtd 
by resolving t lie various legends to their real signifi¬ 
cation--and then would our nation possess something 
like a true biography of Krishna. 

Of Goverdliun, the especial holiness is owing to its 


being the first scene of Krishna’s apotheosis. It 


was 


upon this mount that the first image had been raised 
to his worship under the name of Goverdlmn-wuth. The 
idol had to be-secreted in a cave from falling into the 
hands of Mahmud, and lay forgotten tor many centu¬ 
ries, till discovered and re-instated by Bullubha. Hence, 
his lineal descendant forms the high-priesf of Kaniya. 
.a. ho great annual me la of Anna-coot at Goverdlum, first 
instil *uod oy Lullubha, generally takes place in this 
montii of Karteeck. Icnnerly, the seven principal 
gods of Trip used to meet on this occasion in rencfozmt* 
at Goverdhun, till they were obliged by Aurxmgzobe 
to disperse themselves in various directions, and to va- 
riouo distances. To this day, not less than a hundred 
(hourmd people assemble on the occasion of the festival. 
It celebrates a pastoral incident in the life of Krishna, 
and throughout all Vrij the horns of the cattle arc 
painted rod with Vermillion—in one instance we saw 
those of a cow'bedizened with silver-leaf. 

In the midst of the town is ‘ the handsome tomb of 
Ilunjeet Sing, who defended Blvuvtpore so bravely 
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a tank filled with water; and on the other another, 
ranch deeper than the first, hut without any water ah 
all. The came assigned for this is, that Krishna on# 
hot day, after skying with the milkmaids, had drunk it 
ail dry; and that no water would ever stay in it, lest it 
might be quaffed by less noble lips, Inside the dome 
of Runjeet Sing's tomb, the siege of Bhurtpore is repre¬ 
sented. Lord Lake is dismounted, and standing before 
his white horse giving orders to his soldiers. On the 
opposite side of the dome, Runjeet Sing, in a plain 
white dress, is standing erect before his idol, at life de¬ 
votions, with his ministers behind him. On the other 
two sides he is at his favourite field sports.' 

The tomb of Suraje Mull, the great .founder of the 
Jaut power at Bhurtpore, * stands on the north'east 
extremity of this belt of rocks, about two miles from 
the town, and is an extremely handsome building, con¬ 
ceived in the very best taste, and executed in the very 
best style. With its appendages of temples and smaller 
tombs, it occupies the whole of one side of a magnifi¬ 
cent tank full of clear water; and on the other side it 
looks into a, large and beautiful garden. All the braid¬ 
ings and pavements are formed of the fine white sand- 
stone of Roop Bass, scarcely inferior either in quality 
or appearance to white marble. The stone is carved 
in relief, with flowers in good taste. In the centre of 
the tomb is the small marble slab covering* the grave, 
with the two feet of Krishna carved in the centre, and 
around them the emblems of the god, the discus, the 
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skull, the sword, the rosary. These emblems ol the 
god are pat on, that people may have something godly 
to fix their thoughts' upon. It is by degrees, and with 
a little “fear and trembling,” that the Hindoos imitate 
the Mahomedans in the magnificence of their tombs. 
The object is ostensibly to keep the ground on which 
ihe bodies have been burned from being defiled ; and 
generally Hindoos have been content to raise .small 
open terraces of brick and stucco work .pver the spot, 
with some image or emblem of the god upon it. The 
junta here, like the princes and Hussains in Bundel- 
cund, have gone a stage beyond this, and raised tombs, 
equal in costliness and beauty to those over Mahomed¬ 
ans of the highest rank; still they will not- venture to 
leave it without a divine image or emblem, lest the 
gods might become jealous, and revenge themselves 
upon the souls of the deceased, and the bodies o£ the 
living On one side of Suraje Mull’s tomb is that of 
his wife, or some other female member of his family ; 
and upon the slab over her grave, that is, over the pre¬ 
cise spot where she was burned, are the same emblems; 
except the sword, for which a necklace is substituted. 
At each end of this range of tombs stands a temple 
dedicated to Buldeo, the cousin of Krishna. The inside 
is co vered with beautiful snow-white stucco work, that 
resembles the finest marble ; but this is disfigured by 
wretched paintings, representing, on one side of the 
dome, Suraje Mull, in Durbar, smoking his hookah, 
and giving orders to his ministers; on another he is at 
his devotions ; on the third, at his sports, shooting hogs 
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and doer; and on the fourth, at war, with some French 
officers of distinction figuring before him, Ho is div 
tiiiguished by his portly person in all, and by his favour¬ 
ite light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions 
he is standing all in w rite, before the tutelary god o.i 
Ids house, ffurdeo. In various parts, Krishna is repre ¬ 
sented at his sports with the milkmaids, l.he colours 
jre gaudy, and apparently as fresh as when put on a 
hundred and eight years ago; but the painting; are ail 
i.n the worst possible taste and style. 

Nothing less than that it is the personification'Of 
Krishna himself, is the opinion in which Goverdlnm is 
held by his followers. There are devout vot arists, who 
perform the circuit of the mount, by going round its base, 
prostrating themselves at each step on the way, and mark¬ 
ing the space covered by their bodies. This is a vow, 
or penance, which is not completed but in several years; 
and we have heard of one who has been able to go 
round but half the mount in seven years. Nobody 
dares to bring home any stone from Goverdlnm —it 
is said to be endued with life. People who choose to 
do so are overtaken by calamities, and obliged to send 
back the stone to the mount. The creeper-mango is a 
plant which deserves to be mentioned in the botany 
of Goverdhun. 

In Judea, they show a stony field in which the beans 
have been changed into stones by a curse of the Virgin, 
In Ckurun-paharee, they show the prints of the footsteps 
of Krishna,—and of the hoofs of his cows and buffaloes 
pastured on the elifi The holy petrif actions were. caused 
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Tfyi ‘lie obdurate rock having melted at the music of his 
flute, and thence taken an. impress of the feet and hoofs. 
I f seems the wild suggestion of a dream to imagine that 
Krishna had stood on the very same, steps,—hut there 
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are facile-minded happy mortals who question not that 
they have existed from the date assigned to them. The 
Luka-Lukiy or Hide™arid-Seek tank, near this cliff, speaks 
of the early age of that game among the Hindoos, 
played by Krishna- with the Gopinees. / 

Kanimya-bvn, the famous scene of the incidents of 
the Yana Purva of the Mahabarat, is really a classic, 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava brothers, 
Bering the period of their exile and wanderings, brought 
on by the loss of their patrimony sustained at the gam¬ 
ing table, they chose to take up their quarters in this 
spot, then a very secluded and romantic wilderness. 
Here they wore visited by their great friend Krishna, 
and beguiled by holy sages with the consolations of 
their philosophy. The remains of sixty-four stone pil¬ 
lars —to all appearance ancient, but very doubtful— 
are shown as a part of the building in which they used 
to perform their Yugyas. The ashes of those ceremonies 
are still remaining in a large heap. Fi ve wooden images 
of the pandaOy or pale colour, are observed here to stand 
for the five brothers. But the puny size of the images 
belies the great heroes of the Mahabarat. None of its 
ancient features is retained by the place ; but while its 
name li ves in the verse of The poet, will the pilgrim 
bend his steps to Kammya-hun. 

The cliff of Burshana was the abode of Rajah Bir- 
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liobliaiioo, the father of fadlia. He was prince in a 
pastoral country, where people possessed their wealth in 
flocks of cows and buffaloes, sheep and. goats. I he 
vestiges of hi,; fortress are seen in walls of huge, slabs 
piled on each other in long lines. Crowning the cliff is 
a temple, which is ascended by a noble staircase count - 
.|ng four hundred steps, built, a few y^trs ago, by a pious 
Baboo of Calcutta. In one of the room- is seen Kadha 

_mourning to herself in her lone widowed heart unitec 

separation and disappointment. The adjoining chamber 
is occupied by the ‘ Duenna sage ’ Burrayee her maternal 
grandmother. Near the foot of the cliff are observed 
Targe life-sized statues of her parents, Birahobhanoo a nd. 
Ivrilika, and of her brother Sreedam. 

Next to Nanda-gaon, remarkable for having been, the 
spat of Nanda, under whose roof Krishna had been 
brought up in concealment. They have erected to his 
memory a life-sized wooden statue with the .clothing ^ 
and turban of a modern. Vrij-bashee. Likewise, there 
is a statue of . his wife Jushoda—a big matronly lady. 
The statues arc replaced on decay, as they have been 
recently done. Here is shown the cradle of Krishna, 
preserved among .the treasures of the place,-—as also the 
dairy from which he used to steal milk and buttev in 
his infancy. 

Passing on towards Seyee, is reached the ancient 
boundary of Yrij, marked by a pillar like the stile of 
Theseus between Ionia and Peloponnesus. Thence to 
the Jumna, which is crossed near tlie feal Bmhtnr-hnrun 
ghaut, arid the scene of Brahma’s stealing the flocks. 











TLe next place of note is Mahavan , the Rajah of which 
had submitted, and been favourably received by Malt- 
mood. But a quarrel arising between the soldiers of 
the two parties, the Hindoos were massacred and dri ven 
• into the river, and the Itajah, conceiving himself to be 
betrayed, destroyed life wife arid children, and then put 
an ond to his own life. In Mahavan, the principal 
image is dedicated to Buldco, whose name and worship 
may he suspected to have been derived from the Baal of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians The complexion of 
B video is white, and that of Krishna black or azure, ft 
is an ethnological question raised by Sleeman, why 
Krishna has an African, and Buldeo a Caucasian or 
Aryan countenance ? That the former was aboriginalIv 
descended by his mother’s side, is a partial answer to 
that question. 

Gokul is almost an island of the Jumna, and one of 
t'he prettiest spots in the holy land. The scene here fe 
as pastoral as it had been three thousand and five hun¬ 
dred years ago. Large herds of heavy- uddered feme 
remind us of the days of Nanda,— though their number 
is far short of nine lacs, possessed by that shepherd-chief 
of old. Krishna had been brought over to this place to 
be concealed from the knowledge of Kunsa. He is 
worshipped in a large building under the representation 
of a * wee thing , in his * swaddling clouts/ with several 
toys before him—the playthings of an infant. The 
statues of Vnsudeb and Devaki, in another apartment, are 
certainly out of place in this town. Long had the 
original image of Qokalnaih lain unnoticed in a ravine 
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century it was taken and set up by Bullubha Aeharya. 
The self-same image had again to fly from the persecu¬ 
tions of Aumngzebe, and is to this day an exile from 
Vrij, But an idol has been substituted in his room, 
which now forms the principal object of* worship. The 
Gossain. who enjoys the honours and advantages of 
being his high-priest, is said to be a descendant 1 of Bnl- 
lubha. He is a young man of about twenty, and of a 
swarthy complexion, whom we saw to go to bathe in 
Muttra, riding upon an elephant. In Gokul are still 
pointed out the marks of the ancient Pootna-khah The 
haggard Pootna had been sent by Kunsa to take away 
.he life of Krishna. She came under the guise of a 
nurse, with poison on her nipples; but the infant god, 
not more than seven days old, gave such a pull at them 
that she dropped down dead. In falling she resumed 
« her real shape of a she-demon—covering no less than 
six square miles: and it took several thousand swains 
of G okul to drag her corps* to the river, cut her up, and 
burn her, to prevent the pestilence that must have 
ensued. 

From Gokul back again, to Brindabun. The pilgrim 
has now gone over all the ground, consecrated by the 
pasturage, the miracles, the sports, and the loves of 
Krishna. He has seen all the hallowed places of the 
Bbagfaut, to see which it is his business to come to 
this holy land. It is time for him now to pack up and 
return. Taking a farewell stroll through the town, and 
ynying off our rent to the landlady, we made haste to 
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stall by sunset. The tradesman has only one regret, tin it 
he could not catch a glance from the lady of Ms heart. 
The thirsty doctor has kept away from grog for a period, 
which he does not remember to have ever done since 
the dawn of his senses. The lawyer has not one feeling 
of regret to quit a land in which money has to be ex¬ 
pended and not made—in which love-suits take the place 
of law-suits. The scholar was full of rhymes and fare¬ 
wells in his head for the Vrij-ha shoes and fair Trip 
bashmees. Three ruths and as many carts had come to 
take us away and our baggage. Before the door of our 
lodge had gathered a large crowd of Pandas and beggars. 
Tlie scene of leave-taking was as full of stir as it had 
been in the days of Krishna and Bidden—though, like 
them, we had not to leave behind us a single Vrij-bash- 
inee to pine after us. It was nearly an hour after 
gloaming, and as we were mounting the ruths, to turn 
our backs against Brindabun, a policeman came up, and 
repeating his stories of robberies on the way, warned us 
to abandon the idea of travelling in the night. He said 
that' the country was in a distracted state,‘ that scarcity 
of food was dri ving men to desperation, and that our 
heavy train of baggage might tempt hungry people to 
break through the restraints of law. Indeed, the country 
now bore a rather suspicious character, and wo had no 
mind of trusting ourselves to the tender mercies of a 
laut bandit. .But we were unwilling to turn aside from 
the-path in which we had fairly started, and arranging 
ourselves to go in a compact party mustering twelve 
people in number, we did not think it would be took 







hardy to proceed in the teeth of the advice we received. 
Two of the Pandas volunteered to reach us half way to 
Muttra. It was past ten when we got safe into that 
f city—making, perhaps, after ill a lucky escape from 
the perils on the road— to sit with a hearty' appetite to 
the supper prepared by our medical friend, and to take 
his leave that very night to return to Agra. 




CHAPTER III. 


November 5^ 1866.-— The tale of our journey has 
now arrived at a point where the thread of' further nar¬ 
rative must be resumed exactly six years afterwards. 
The indulgent reader, who, like Dinarzade, may be 
anxious to know what befell us next, must prepare bin - 
self for a leap over the space of time intervening be¬ 
tween the years 1860 and 1866, Happily the month 
and date happen to agree by a most singular coincidence 
— the month being the same in the calendar, and the 
da i:e exactly following the one at which we have bi'oken 
oil*. The scene, with which the present chapter has to 
commence, opens at Toondla Junction , —with the high 
road to Delhi lying spread before the view in all its 
length. In the interval hf time which has elapsed, the 
great pathway that was .tnaking has been completed 
and thrown open to the public. Through that path¬ 
way men now travel with a speed and safety, defying 
all the marauding tribes of India. From Toondla then 
let us start,-—turning pur face to the quarter towards 
which the fiery-footed steeds of Phoebus gallop apace 
with his car. Scarcely less fast speeds on our earthly 
courier, making his track in minutes and hours through 
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regions, each of which in days gone by had formed, the 
separate territory of an independent chief, but which 
have been; now all consolidated into a vast unity under 
one supreme head. 

By a bountiful Providence have the seasons been so 
regulated tins year, as trebly to compensate For the 
scarcity of that which has just gone by. The com try 
on our tract spreads mile after mile in smiling fields, 
with cultivation up to the road-side. Literally, it is 
one vast garden from the sea to the mountains. 

The first place of note on the route is Halras— dis¬ 
tant about six miles from the station. From a den o.t 
robbers and thugs, it lias now become one of the busiest 
uxd most thriving places in Upper Hindoostan, and a 
principal mart for the cotton and indigo of. the neigh* 
homing districts. The old fortress of .Dyaram ihakoot 
is now all in ruins. In .1817, that stronghold had a 
ditch ninety feet wide, and seventy-five feet deep. There 
had beer collected within its ramparts no less than five 
hundred pieces of ordnance. The Jaut chief, who from 
a petty zemindar under Scindia rose to be an inde¬ 
pendent prince, had strengthened his defences in imita¬ 
tion of the English fort at Allyghurh, with all. the latest 
means and appliances of war. To reduce bis castle, the 
British had to muster the most tremendous artillery 
which had till then been employed in India, and to 
burn an enormous quantity of powder. Old Dyarain, 
finding the place too hot for him, made his escape in 
the darkness of night, and kept himself in conceal¬ 
ment for three years. He was at last compelled by 




hunger to seek the protection of the English, and dying 
a stipendiary, bequeathed his pension the descendant 
who is rusting in oblivion at Brindabun. 

From Hatras to \Qoel~ AUygitrh, the journey by rail 
now takes less than an hour. Cool must he one of 
the most ancient places on the map of India, as its 
name indicates it to ha ve been derived from the abori¬ 
ginal ( dels or Coles of the ante-Aryan period. Ill the 
clays of the Mababarat, Jarasindh had led up an army 
and encamped on this spot, to revenge the death of his 
son-in-law, Ivunsa, by an invasion of the territories of 
Krishna. No doubt exists of its importance in the 
twelfth century, when it had a fortress that was cap¬ 
tur'd. by the Mussulmans. The country around is a 
level plain, but the town, appears to be built upon an 
elevation,—a fine road leading up to it from the station, 
with a gradual ascent. The town seems to be consider¬ 
able and populous, but has little attractions or antique 
curiosities for the traveller. He is here again more 
among brick-houses than of stones, which, have to be 
brongjht from a great way off. The finest feature is a 
mosque, the domes and minarets of wh ich rise in promi¬ 
nence to break the monotony of a prospect, tame and va¬ 
cant in the highest degree. This mosque is remarkable as 
an ancient and noble specimen of Patan architecture. It 
being the season of DetraUee , there is a rubbing and 
scrubbing and washing and painting of all the Hindoo 
houses in the town. Dancing-girls, abounding in num¬ 
bers exceeding all expectation, are all busy in pre¬ 
paring .themselves for the occasion. In one small lane, 
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we board them practising their tunes ahd airs from a 
dozen of shops. They certainly betray the pi;;ce to be 
marked % all the vices of an indolent Mahomedan town 
—the Mahomedans seeming to,Anticipate the Houria of 
their Paradise upon earth. 

For a long period of years, the country about (Joel 
was notorious for robberies and murders. In Akber’s 
time; heads of peasant robbers., suspended on poles 
along the road, met the eyes of the traveller. Happily, 
the robbing trade has become slack, and a very different 
state now prevails. The Mahratta .free-booter, the 
murderous Patau, and the Taut bandit, have settled 
down to an agricultural life, and honest labour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an occupation. The dis- 
' trict is not only tranquil, but prosperous, Nearly half- 
a-dozen screws are now working at this place, to send 
down cotton in half-screwed bales. But it is the Hin¬ 
doo who appears to be engaged in all the active pursuits 
of trade. The profligate Mahomedans afe sunk in an 
offerain ate indolence, which is the cause of their ragged - 
ness and decay throughout the country. Let the alien 
die out the victim of his own religion—which makes 
him three parts a ruffian, and the fourth part a volup¬ 
tuary. The debauchee who will not reform must perish. 

(Joel is the ancient native name, Allyghtir the: 
modern. The place is noted for the mud-fort of Mon- 
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sic at* Perron, Scindia’s Commander-in-Chief. In its 
day, that fort had a fausse deep enough to float a 
seventy-four, and wide, in some places four hundred 
feet. It was taken by Lord Lake in 1803, and di®~ 
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mantled by the orders of Lord William Bentinck. The 
fort is now in ruins,- and overgrown with jungles— 
lying about two miles from the town. From an humble 
sailor, Perron rose in the service of Scindia to attain 
that command and power which enabled him to lay the 
foundations of a virtual French State in the valley of 
■ho Jumna, This rival State was ominous of growing 
with its growth, and strengthening with its strength. 
The Mai ‘quis of Wellesley , could not sleep a sound sleep 
haunted by (his nightmare,—and he resolved to smoke 
Perron out of the land. And literally smoked out he 
whs by a few whiffs from the British artillery, which 
battered down his fort, shattered his State, and sent 
Mm out of the land for ever. It is w T ell tiiat an end 
was put to this French State in embryo. The fickle 
and freakish Frenchman has no genius for consolidating 
an empire, which India wants. If he had slept into 
the shoes of the Great Mogul, India would have been 
brought up in wm-mlotmn under a galling chain of 
gilded despotism. The Indian then Would have been 
rake-helly after the maimer of his conqueror. Filler 
French rule, the staid Hindoo would have been a 
strange animal with many a vagary in his head. To 
tills day, the words Jfourbon and Bonaparte set two 
Frenchmen to make each other bite the dust,—how little 
could, their own distractions have allowed them the 
time to look after the welfare of two hundred millions 
ot human beings. Doubtless* the French acknowledge, 
but fail to act up to the necessity of accommodating the 
institutions of government to the progress of in forma- 
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lion. It may be questioned whether there is more 
tyranny in France than in India. The conquered 
Indian is- happy to have no bit in his mouth, to speak out 
his grievances. It is necessary for us to appreciate 
correctly the character either of the French or the 
’Russian. If it be the will of Providence to have a yoke 
upon the neck of our nation, our nation should in the 
ripened maturity of its judgment rHseriraimde and 
prefer the yoke of the English to be the least galling;. 
Hothing less than. •British phlegm, arid imperturb¬ 
ability, and constancy, and untiring energy, could 
have steadily prosecuted the task of consolidating the 
disjointed masses of India, and casting her into the 
mould of one compact nation. Tiny want but 4 the 
high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy ’ to attach 
us to their rule, with a feeling of loyalty that, not 
merely ' playing round the head, should come near the 
heart/ 

Allygurh has all the appearance of.recovering slowly 
from the shock of a heavy blow. It has lost much of 
its consequence by the Rebellion, which has swept 
away many of its inhabitants. Howsoever a I foslem .may 
protend to doze, no sooner he finds an dll-wind blowing, 
than he is upon his legs to recover his status. The 
turbulent Mewattees form here a large element in the 
population, and came out yelling and brandishing their 
swords which had rusted for many a day in their scab- 
bards. There was an old Bengalee Baboo, who had left 
home in his youth as a vagabond riui-a-away, and 
chosen to settle here, rising from a petty Dawk Moon- 
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lieo to accumulate property, and buy large estates. 
His soils are yet carrying on three saltpetre refineries 
end twelve indigo factories. On the first alarm of the 
mutiny, the Baboo sent away his women for safety to. 
Briodabim, disguising them as beggar-maids, and 
making over to their care the most Valuable-jewels., to. 
carry away under their blankets. The poor Baboo 
himself, who was waiting for the next opportunity to 
fiv\ happened to be caught, and was bound and tortured 
ibi- money . He supported the agonies of his punish* 
rn< at with the most patient resignation, but died in two 
(lavs from starvation and much mental racking. The 
task of quieting Allygurh had been made over to a most 
energetic Hindoostanee Teshildar, who felt no com¬ 
punctious Waitings to drive in scores 'out of the 
World’ those who had sinned beyond the bounds of for- 


November 6fh. Got up at four in the morning to 
ca f A the first up-train to Delhi, starting at about sun¬ 
rise, The starry sky was the great dial in which we 
read the hour from the position of the armed Orion 
just over-head. In that silent hour, the songs of a siren 
Barjee came in ‘ nob. distilled music’ wafted on the air. 
’) he sound of matin rites also rose from a Hindoo temp v 
in this Mahomedan town. But the train did not arrive 
(:.!! ten in the morning. Took our breakfast with the 
baboo who is placed in. charge of a hospital here. Mel 
an European gentleman on the platform of the' station, 
who was also bound for Delhi. Long talk with him 
about, the Governor-General’s coming Durbar, about 






his own travels in Rajpootana, about the Rajah of Jey- 
poor and the skilful management of his territories, 
about the heat of India affecting his health, about the 
income of Nati ve attorneys and pleaders, and about his 
willingness to take service after fnothing-will-do-by 
speculation. 

Khoorjah, a considerable town, though little of it is 
seen immediately on the road-side. The official return 
of its population is near twenty-five thousand. During 
Lake’s campaign in the Doab, there was a fort here 
garrisoned by Perron's force. The town, has given up 
all its martial pursuits for the occupations of com¬ 
merce. Hundreds of bales of cotton lay piled on the 
platform of the station—cotton that is untainted with 
any slave-gore, and which Christian Manchester might 
buy with a conscientious heart. 

Passed by Bodhmdsher, and thence on to Seconder • 
bad The next station is Dadree. How all along the 
way the sight of a rich crop on the groundg laddened 
our hearts,—coining as we did from famine-stricken 
lands where thousands were perishing of hunger. 
Through these parts of the country i nns a branch of 
the great Ganges Canal, designed to secure 3,320,000 
acres from the effects of drought. The 4 large tumuli/ 
spoken of by Russel, are neither ‘the remains of brick¬ 
kilns ’ nor ‘ mortuary heaps/ but simply elevations of 
land on which the villages are built in a swampy 

country. 

From Ghaziabad there remained fourteen miles of 
ground to go over to Delhi. This space was rapidly 
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cleared as vve were carried on ward and onward by an 
engine of a huiidrerBhorse power. Far off in the hazy 
distance, towards which the sun was approaching to 
close his career, rose a tall and tapering object shooting 
into a blue pure sky— it was the Jfootub. Near and 
near as we. advanced, became visible the great dome of 
Hoonriyuips tomb.. The eye then caught a glimpse of 
the Jumna, and beyond it lay full in view with its 
mosques, minarets, towers, and palaces, extending to a 
great distance along the bank, the city to which we had 
looked forward for many a longing year 

.Delhi, which conjures up a thousand • associations, 
is, perhaps, the moat renowned city on the globe. 
Babylon or Balbec, Palmyra or Persepolis, Athens, 
Carthage, or even the imperial Pome itself, are the most 
celebrated theatres for acts of the human drama. But 
the hanging gardens of Babylon were the wonders only 
of a- few generations—the city of Solomon threw an 
enchanted lustre over the deserts of Syria for a limited 
number of years—the glories of ancient Iran perished 
with the destruction of Per^opolis—and the magnifi¬ 
cence of* Carthage, once swept away, lies ingulfed in 
irretrievable ruin. The eternal Rome excepted, there 
is no other place which, enjoys so great a celebrity as 
Delhi. Its iame is as early established, as it has been 
lire longest perpetuated—a fame extending almost in 
an unbroken comimiity through a space of time em¬ 
braced by more than three thousand years/' /Pounded 
in the fifteenth century before Christ, ik was known 
under the name of Indraprastha to countless. genera- 
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tious of Hindoos, In subsequent ages it became cele¬ 
brated for being the abode of the Great Mogul, who 
was for a long time regarded less as a real potentate 
than as a my th , of Schehcrzade’s tales. And in our own 
times, it has happened to be the scene of memorable 
events, which, a few years ago, made its name almost a 
household word in every mouth upon the globe. 

But how the charms of illusion fade away before 
stem truth, that recalls us from our reveries to the 
realities of the scene before us. Our journey drawing 
to a close, the train discharged such numbers' of all 
classes of people, travellers, merchants, shopkeepers, 

' gentlemen of elegant leisure, -invalids, and speculators, 
as will have a sensible effect upon the manners and 
customs of the men in these places. The road beneath 
the platform was thronged by a dense crowd, of coolies, 
sweetmeat vendors, and hooka-bur da rs, running and* 
hawking about in all directions. Carnages of various 
description, but all included under the common name of 
' buggies,’ lay waiting.to be engaged by the passengers. 
The dust, loosened by the tread of steps, was Hying 
about to make big- folks turnup their aristocratic noses. 
The ‘ flies of Delhi ’ lagged not behind to give a sample 
of their welcome to the stranger, by attacking his ears, 
eyes, nose, and mouth most inhospitably. Our patience 
would have given way under the strain put to it were 
there not faces to peep from behind the purdahs of ekkas 
- -faces of females whom the rash innovator, Bail, had 
drawn out from the seclusion of their zenanas, to throw 
them upon the rude gaze of the public. The hookth, too, 




came to our relief after six long., long hours,—the poor 
hook (fu or cheroot, or pipe, that is in such awful un- 
popMaritv with. the II ail we y authorities, and threatened 
by their highest penal denouncements. Hiring a gharry, 
and taking in it all our luggage and baggage, that made 
>j h feel about as comfortable as one is in stocks, we pro¬ 
ceeded,—pulling at, and puffing away from, a hubble- 
bubble to keep off the unceremillions flies—to make our 
entry into the city of the Great Mogul in a right earn¬ 
est Mogul style. Before us intervened the Jumna, 
spanned by a bridge of boats, similar to which there 
existed one in the days of the Thmirean princes. The 
beautiful railway bridge through which the train is to 
ride hereafter direct into the city, is nearly complete 
for being thrown open for traffic. Forsooth, that iron- 
bridge is as it were the reality of Xerxes 7 chain and 
rod thrown over the proud Jumna. Oh ! ye shades oi 
Judisthira, Bheerna, and Arjoona, with what pious 
horror must you look down from your blest abodes, upon 
the impious bridge that binds and lashes the waves of 
that classic stream.—But poetry has had its reign, and 
science now must hold her sway for the comfort of way ¬ 
faring men. It was not our blessed fortune to be able 
to go across through that bridge, though it might have 
been profaning thd memory of our ancestors by hurrying 
a’.- one© most uneBsrieoIly right into the heart of their 
city. Greatly to our disappointment, our gharry had 
to go rumbling over the bridge of boats ( towards the. 
grand donjon of a giant keep that frowns over the flood/ 
The jolting of oho carriage had well-nigh caused us a 
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'.serious loss, if a package that had dropped from its top 
lmd gone into the river Passing: by the guarcl-hoxi.se 
that is stationed to levy a toll, and mounting to the height 
on. which the city stands, we at last found ourselves 
within its battlemented walls, and fairly on the soil of 

* O D/jIM! my country ! city of the soul! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sufferance ? Come and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones arid temples, ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as out clay. 

c The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 

Childless and crowhless, in her voiceless woe. 

An empty urn within her wither'd hands. 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Pmdarns' tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost thou How, 

Old Jumna! through a marble wilderness? 

Else, with thy azure waves, and mantle her distress.’'; 

This is an apostrophizing into which a Hindoo by 
birth and antecedents is likely to fall, as all the associ¬ 
ations connected with the interesting ground press upon 
him and come home to his heart. It is impossible for 
him to stand upon the classical soil, and resist conjur¬ 
ing up the ghosts of the departed Pandavas, and hold 
converse on their own ground with Vyas’ heroes. But 
for a little while he may cling to the illusions of the 
past, till the mystery is dissolved, and truth breaks in 
to disenchant the scene before his view, lie has little 
time to meditate upon what Delhi was, and what she 
now is. Old things are passing away, and all things 
are becoming new under the name of improvements. 
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The 1)allowed associations of ancient Indraprastha have 
all Ikied away. This may be regretted and mourned 
over, but eannet be helped. The -world is marching 
onward, and, before long, Delhi shall claim our attention 
with objects and events of the latest hour. As travel¬ 
lers, whose bones were aching from a long journey, and 
who had fed upon a scanty meal in the morning, the 
idea of lodging and supper was rather prominent in 
our reveries, and we worked our way through crowded 
streets, stared at by all men, towards Nil-ka~kahrt, to 
go to a hanker, to whom we had a letter of introduc¬ 
tion. The reader may probably condemn us for such a 
trifle uppermost in our thoughts, but so it was; and 
when we found ourselves under the roof of a comfort¬ 
able two-storied building, and a complaisant gentleman 
asked us what we would have for supper, and sh owed us 
our beds for the night, we almost agreed that indulg¬ 
ing in a classical humour suited better to boys just out 
of college than to matter-of-fact-minded men. 

November 7th.—Qt the sights of Delhi it is impos¬ 
sible to say nothing—and it is difficult to say anything 
new. There are two modes of seeing them : the topo¬ 
graphical —which is to go through them as they fall in 
your way. jumbling antiquities, medtevalities. and 
modernnesses into a salgamundi. The other is chrono¬ 
logical —which is to go regularly from the house of Pan- 
dob to that of the last Mogul. The latter had our 
preference,—and off we hied to the Pooranah - Killah , or 
* old fort/ to begin from the beginning, and not to write, 
like the Persian, from the right to the left. 
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Three epochs, three sovereignties, and three ci viliza¬ 
tions, combine to form the ‘ .mingled yarn ’ of Delhi’s 
history. The Pandoo, the Moslem, and. the Briton; 
encounter each other on the same ground. The place 
was first a temple, then a mosque, and has now become 
a church. In each point of view it is an object of re¬ 
gard—a place thrice sacred with reminiscences'' for the 
traveller. To go through his sight-seeing, in a chrono¬ 
logical seriatim, he should first of all drive down to the 
V ooranah -Killah, or Indrapafc, in which tradition still 
preserves the name of ancient Indraprcistha, The way 
to this spot lies through a waste of ruins that realize 
the graphic description of Heber— k A. very awful scene 
of desolation, ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, frag¬ 
ments of brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble., 
scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocky and 
barren, without cultivation, except in one or two small 
spots, and without a single treCrd The old bed of the 
1 umna is traced in passing through this chaos of ruins. 
That river appears to have formerly flowed upwards of 
a mile to the westward of its present channel, and 
along its right bank had Judishthira built his capital of 
Indraprastha. The site of that famous city is now,some 
two miles from modern. Delhi. Tndraprastha was one 
oi the five pats or prasthas * which had been demanded 

* * flve P<ti* which still exist, were Panvmt , Stmpat, Imlrapat ., 

7 tip at, and Barfbpat, of which all hut the lastSvere situated on the 
right or western bank oi the Jumna, The term prantha, according to 
H. H. Wilson, means anything '‘spread out or extended/’ and is com- 
mo illy applied to any level piece of ground, including also table-land 
on the top of a hi]]. But its more literal or restricted meaning would 
appear to be that particular extent of land which would require a 
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by Judislithiri as the price of peace between the rival 
Kurus and Pandavas, and which old Dliritorashtra gave 
away as a slice from his kingdom to. sop his would-be 
turbulent nephews. The principality assigned to them 
was a bit of forest-land, then known under the name of 
Khandavd-vana. Content, as all fatlierless and dis¬ 
inherited orphans are, to make a start with this small 
assignment, the Pandavas set to building* a town on it 
tor their capital. This was about fifteen hundred years 
before (he Christian era, when, far away by the shores 
of the Egean, Cecvops was building Athens, destin d, 
perhaps, as twin cities, to shed.their glory over the East 
and West.* 

j 

prnsfha of seed, that is, 48 douhle hands-full, or about 48 imperial 
pints, or two-thirds of a bushel. This was, no doubt, its original 
meaning, but in the lapse of time it must gradually have acquired the 
meaning, which it still lias, of any good-sized piece of open plain. In- 
draprastha would, therefore, mean the plain of Indra, which was, I 
presume, tin; name of tho person who first settled there. Popular tra¬ 
dition assigns the live, pdts to the live Panda brothers/— (hmdngJuim. 

; * The date of the occupation of Indraprastha as a capital by 
Judishthira may, as l believe, be attributed, with some confidence, to 
thh. latter half of the 15th century before Christ. The grounds on 1 

which I base this belief are as follows1st, That certain positions of 
hie planets, as recorded in the Mahalmmt % are shown by Bentley to 
have taken place in 1424-25 u.c., who adds that there is no other y ear, 
either before that period or since, in which they were so situated. 

2nd, In the Vishnu Purana it is stated that at the birth of Pqrihshita, 
the grandson of Arjmia Pandava , the seven llishis were in Alnqha, 
arid that when they are in Pvrva Asharha . ./Vanda will begin to reign. 

Now, as the seven I-tfshis, or stars of the Great Bear, are supposed to 
pass from one lunar asterism to another in .100 years, the interval be¬ 
tween Pank-siuta and Nanda will be 100 years. But in the Bhagavata 
Purana this interval is said to be 1015 years, which, added to 100 
years, the duration of the reigns of the nine Nandas, will place the 
birth of Parikahita 1115 years before the accession of Chandra Gupta 
m 315 B.c., that is, in 1430 B.C. By this account the birth of PanfobU, 

/ju* grandson of Arjuna, took place just six year« before the Great 
war in Ti.c. 1424. These dated, which arc derived from two ind ■ 
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The Makabarat has but a few words to give us an 
idea of ancient Indrapmstha. The town is described to 
have been fortified by'being intrenched oe all sides., 
and surrounded by towering walls. A beautiful palace 
•contributed to adorn the- infant city, which gradually 
attained to eminence, and became the seat of learning/ 
genius, and art. Merchants frequented from different 
quarters for the purposes of trade, the city rose in afflu¬ 
ence, and bore glorious testimony to Judmh thIra's -uni¬ 
versal supremacy/* Nobody needs to be told that the 
towering walls now surrounding Delhi, as well as the 
fort and palace within their precincts, are other than 
those referred to by the poet. In its present form, the 
Poorana-Killah is altogether a Mahomodan structure, 
and there does ‘ not exist a single carved stone of the 
original city of Jiidishthirad But the spot is classic 
ground in every inch, and stands before us covered with, 
the glory of ancient deeds. Here stood the citadel de¬ 
fended by the Gandka of Arjoona,—but now occupied, 
perhaps, by the Keel a Kona mosque of) Hoomaytin. ■ 
There, probably, was the chamber in which the Pandava 
brothers held council with Krishna and Vyas,—but on 
which now stands the Shore Mundih or the palace of 
Shore Shah. Yonder may have been the spot on which 
was erected the great hall of Raphuy Yngm/a— a politi¬ 
cal ceremony resembling the levdes and durbars pf our 
modern Viceroys. Never was there such an augue/ 

pendent sources, mutually support each other, and, therefore, seem to 
me to l»e more worthy of credit than any other Hindoo dates of so 
remote a period.’— (hnnmgliam. 

* Ihn . Ban norjee’s Enoyclopadia Be/ngtderms. 
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assemblage of tlie elite of old India- The occasion bad 
been graced by the presence of a hundred thousand 
Kishis, together with all the crowned heads of the realm. 
There were princes from Cashmere and Canaboja beyond 
the Indus, from A nga and Assam, and from Bungo and 
Berar, to do fealty to the sovereign head. Rich dia¬ 
monds and pearls,—gold that had been watched, perhaps, 
by the fabled . Yacsha,--valuable brocades and other 
choice specimens of silk, —curious iron and ivory manu¬ 
factures,—weapons of different variety, invented by the 
military genius of the ancient Hindoos,—furs and 
feathers of great rarity,—and horses and elephants, are 
mentioned to have been brought by the Rajahs for pre¬ 
sents in token of their allegiance- In the midst of all, 
the gaze and admiration of the assembly was that inestim¬ 
able diamond on the royal crown, which in our ages is 
known under the name of Koh-i-noor* Judislithira 
was no my tin The coins of his time have been dis¬ 
covered. His er$t was in all records and documents 
prior to the Samvat of Yicranmdifya. But there is not 
a stone, or broken column, for the New Zealander of 
Macaulay — a being long before anticipated in the fore¬ 
told Yavana of our Puranists—to sit upon, and moralize 
over the evanescence of great cities, and cast horoscopes 
of empires. He wanders sorrowfully, and bethinks him 
of Indraprastha, that once triumphed in existence, and 
promised itself,, immortality. His imagination paints 
that city to have covered the banks of the Jumna for 
several miles, to have been fortified by many a tower 
and battlement, and to have sheltered within its walls 
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large numbers of a busy population- -a city in which the 
nobles dwelt ip splendid palaces, and-were clothed in the 
richest proda As of the loom—in which envoys and am¬ 
bassadors paraded the streets in chariots, and upon ele¬ 
phants -in which heroes were nursed in amphitheatres 
to P n '* or *n the most daring exploits in which poets 
celebrat ed the deeds of warriors, and sages discussed the 
most erudite points in philosophy—and in which flour¬ 
ished the arts and sciences that gave the leadership of 
the human race to the Aryan Hindoos, and left in their 
hands the development of the civilization of mankind. 
But, over those the hand of inrevocable time has spread 
a pall never to be lifted, and the race, who acted all this 
glorious drama, has passed away, leaving very little up¬ 
on record to toll the tale of their times, for ‘ the Hindoos 
either never had, or have unfortunately lost, their He- 
rodotus 'and Xenophon/ 

v Indraprastha was a city of which posterity can now 
harJly trace the site. The only spot that has any 
c ; ;ma to have belonged to that ancient city, is a place 
of pilgrimage on the Jumna called the Negumbode 
Ghaut. Popular tradition regards this ghaut as the 
phin where Judishthira, after his performance of the 
Amamedhay or the horse sacrifice, celebrated the ‘ Horn/* 
he position of ISegumbode is immediately outside the 
northern wall of the present city. There is held a fair 


Local tradition contradicts the Mahabarat, which states the As- 
^amedha to have been performed at Haatinapoor on die Ganoes. 


r . ~ 4ia,N[,mapoor oil tne (ianves, 

liu) Negumbode may be the spot where Pirthi-raf celebrated his As- 
wamedha. But it had acquired a saorednesa from before the time of 
that prince, and was a place of resort where his grandfather Visa] 
Lm a had put up :<u inscription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 






whenever the new moon falls" on a Monday. It is said 
to be held in honour of the river Jumna. The stream 
has receded from the steps of the ghaut, and there 
grow on its top a few shady trees. The traveller, in 
coming up the bridge of boats, has a view of this ghaut 
on his right. v 

SleemaiPs story of a full-grown jly sitting upon Jud 
ishthira’s dish of rice, and prognosticating the approach 
of the millennium., is all bosh. In Delhi, flies then must 
have been as lunch a plague us now. The rooms are 
full of them. They attack you in. countless myriads, 
and there is no respite for their annoyance. Domitian 
is perhaps emulated here in every household. 

In vain did Iloomayun try to do away with the 
name of Indrapat, and substitute that of Dcen-pannah 
None but pedantic or bigoted Mussulmans make use of: 
this name. The common people either called it Indra¬ 
pat or Pooranah Killah, Neither could Shere Shall 
have it called after him as Shereyurfi ;—the voice of 
tradition is not easily silenced. Historians state that 
Iloomayun repaired the old fort of Indrapat. In that 
case, there must have been ancient foundations on which 
the present massive walls and lofty towers have been 
built, and it rests with the antiquary to investigate 
whether any such foundations really exist, and might 
not be traced to the age of Judishthira. The Pooranah 
Killah, as it now stands, is nearly rectangular in shape, 
and its walls are over a mile in circuit. There was a 
ditch round it, once communicating with the Jumna. 
The fort had four gates, one in the middle of each face. 
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m filled with huts,—and a petty Mussulman Izardar 
tiow lords over the ground on which stood the citadel 
and palace of the Pandavas. 

Tt was getting near the hour of breakfast, and no¬ 
thing would hare made us so glad as to have found out 
the famous kitchen of Dropudee, and seen some vestige 
of its ancient luxury. But the principal object that 
now meets the eye in the interior of the Pooranah 
Killah, is the Keela Kona mosque, said to have been 
commenced by Hoomayun and completed by Shore 
Shah. This ‘mosque has five horse-shoe arches, de¬ 
corated with blue tiles and marble, and is a favourable 
specimen of the architecture of the A Afghan period/ 
It is in capital preservation, with the exception of the 
central arch, the work on the top of which has been a 
sjood deal ruined. The Keola Kona ‘is perhaps one 
of the most tasteful mosques in or near Delhi, and is 
remarkable for its richly inlaid work and graceful pen- 
denfives. The prevailing material of the centre arch is 
red cut sandstone and black slate, and towards the 
ground white marble and black slate; the carving 
throughout being very ornate. The two side arches 
are composed of simple redstone, picked out with yellow 
glaze and black slate finely carved; the outermost 
arches are still plainer in construction, the outer walls 
changing from red to grey stone. Under the archways 
are the entrance arches, that of the central arch being 
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of beautiful marble, which throughout the building 
has, ? trango to say, preserved its purity and whiteness. 
The mosque, however, is. fast going to pieces, and, if 
some steps are not taken, decay will soon set its broad 
mark on this fine structure. There is a massive grand¬ 
eur about the interior which cannot but strike the 
visitor, who should not fail to remark the great thick¬ 
ness of the blocks of stone which form the stairs lead¬ 
ing to the roof, from whence there is a f ne view. There 
is no regular road from the gateway of the fort to this 
building, and the better plan would be for the tourist 
to leave his conveyance oul side the fort, and proceed on 
foot to visit the mosque/ 

The Shore Mundil is another object. It is a lofty 
three-storied octagonal building of red sandstone, built 
by Shore Shah for his palace. On HooinayuiVs re-ac¬ 
cession to the throne he used this building as a library. 
The interior seems to have been once richly-decorated 
with paintings of flowers, of which there are now few 
traces remaining. In this building it was that Hooma- 
yun met with the accident that terminated in his death. 
He was engaged in study, and, hearing the call to 
prayers from the neighbouring mosque, rose suddenly 
to hasten there, but his staff slipping, he fell down 
the stairs, and injured himself so seriously that he died 
in a few days. 

There is not a moi'e interesting spot in India than 
the city of Judishthira. We could have lingered there 
for hours, whiling away our time in contemplation of 
Jill that was great, and noble, and beautiful in the 
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fistory of our nation. The heavens were micloudecl, 
and the sun was beaming in his full refulgence. No* 
thing could exceed the quiet beauty of the scene around 
us—all was as beautiful as when Vya® sang its praises. 
The plain, and the rocks, and the ri ver were the same ; 
but the once magnificent city, its citadel, and ualaees, 
were gone for ever, and no remains were left to tall 
the passing traveller of her fallen greatness. It was 
near mid-day when we bade farewell, perhaps for ever, 
to Indraprastha, and turned our backs to retrace the 
way to our lodge— 'Carrying, deeply impressed on our 
mind, the melancholy sentiment of the transiency of 
e very sublunary possession. 

To the old Hindoo City of Delhi next. Indraprastha 
and Delhi were two different cities, and situated about 
five miles apart—the one on the Jumna, and the other 
on a rocky hill to the south-west in the interior. Thirty 
princes, in a regular lineal descent from Judishthira, 
succeeded him on the throne of Indraprastha, but, ex¬ 
cepting their names, little more has been recorded of 
them. The last of the Pandoos was Kasheinaka, who 
is said to have been dethroned, and put to death, by 
his own minister. The name 6f this usurper was Vi- 
serwa, with whom commenced a line of fourteen princes, 
who held the sceptre for about 500 years, and the last 
of whom happened to be deposed in a manner analogous 
to that which had first put the dynasty in possession of 
the throne—as if Nemesis had resolved to retaliate the 
treachery of the progenitor npon the last of his race. 
Next followed th dynasty of the Goutama-vunsas , who 
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commenced their reign with Maharaj—the Maharaj, 
most probably of Feristha—and continued for fifteen 
generations down to TJltinai. Line after line succeeded 
to the throne of the Pandoo, but we believe these 
princes to have enjoyed little more than the shadow of* 
royal authority. Such an inference is naturally drawn, 
when Indraprastha does not appear to be a famous place 
in the history of Buddha. The historians of Alexander 
arid Sciences, also, make no allusion to the princes of 
that city. Muttra has been spoken of, and a splendid 
account of Palibothra has been transmitted, but no 
notice whatever has been left of the capital of Pandoo 
Sovereignty. .No doubt a race of princes existed at 
this last place, but they must have dwindled into in¬ 
significance, or otherwise they would not have been 
passed over in utter silence. The Goniamas were fol¬ 
lowed by the Maury as, a family consisting of nine 
princes. The last of the Maury as is stated to have been 
attacked and slain by the Eajah of Kemayoon, named 
Sakaditya, or Lord of the Sakas. In his turn, the 
mountain chief was conquered by the famous Yicrama- 
ditya, a monarch whom fable represents to have sat 
upon a fairy throne, borne upon the shoulders of inter¬ 
dicted angels from Indra’s court in heaven and to have 
raised spectral agents, like Aladdin in the Arabian 
tale, for the execution of his behests. Vicramaditya is 
said to have had the Pandoo blood in him, but be re¬ 
moved the seat of his imperial government to Avanti, 
or Ougein. 

It is about this period that the name of Delhi first 
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occurs in history. It cannot be a mere change of 
name, used instead of Indraprastha, when there aro 
regains sufficient to attest to its separate existence, 
nothing, however, is recorded of the circumstances that 
necessitated the building of this city. Probably the 
desire to perpetuate his name might have led an am¬ 
bitious prince to change the site of his regal abode, and 
imperial Indraprastha must have waned and ‘ gan to 
pale its fires '" before the brighter effulgence of the new 
city. Neither is there any certainty about the period 
in which had been laid the foundation of Delhi,. The 
city must be presumed to have been, already founded 
when it fell into the hands of Yicramaditya, The 
words .JJilli-paTkahayo — ; became king of Delhi/ applied 
to him, plainly indicate the existence of that city from 
an anterior period to his conquest. The origin of the 
name of Delhi is also a subject of-various opinion, but 
the tradition which states it to have been derived from 
a Rajah of the name of Dilu, or Dhilu, seems entitled 
to a greater confidence than any other. That the city 
of Delhi may have been founded by a prince of similar 
name is probable enough, for it is a common custom in 
India, even at the present day, to name places after 
their founders. The name of Dilu may be recog¬ 
nized in Tilak, which again sounds not unlike to Nilagh, 
the prince who was the last of the Maury as.* If this 
approximate identity of name can be depended upon, 
then the date of the foundation of Delhi may be fixed 

* Tin render is referred for fuller particulars to the Archeological 
Report of Cunningham. 
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immediately prior to the era of Yicramaditya, or about 
57 b.c. 

There is a widely-spread tradition that, on the re¬ 
newal of the seat of government to Avanti, Delhi lay 
waste and desolate (ujarh rcthi) for eight centuries. 
That it had ceased to be the metropolis of the land 
during all this period, may be said without much fear 
of contradiction. But it is erroneous to state that it 
had remained quite deserted and void of any population. 
The existence of both Delhi and Indraprastha in the 
second century, are recognized in the Daidda and In- 
dnbara of Ptolemy.* There is again the Iron Pillar, 
the date of which is assigned .to the early part of the 
fourth century, from which we may infer the place to 
have been occupied by the Rajah who has left it behind 
for posterity. It had no occasion to be erected in the 
midst of a jungle haunted by jackals and wolves. It 
was intended to be a proud monument of success—to 
he the gaze of millions—and to gazette to the world 
the fact of a most glorious triumph; and a place 
thronged by populous numbers, and to which men bent 
their steps from far and near, was the most eligible 
position on which to erect that pillar. How native 
historians could have ignored all this it is not easy to 
explain. 


* ‘ The mention of Delhi may possibly be found in Ptolemy’s Dni- 
dala, which P placed close to Tndrnbarn (perhaps Tndrapat), and mid- 
between Jlottura, or Mathura, and I!atari JCaimiv, or Sthanes- 
wara. The close proximity of Dai,'ala to Tndi-abara, joined to the 
various resemblance of their names to .Dili! and Tndrapat, seems to me 
to offer very fair grounds for assuming their probable indent)t-y wiih 
these two famous Indian cities. - — Cmmingkam. 
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The site of ancient Delhi, is eleven measured miles 
from tlie present city of that name. The eoachee, who 
was to carry ns to that place, was a young lad of about 
•twenty, but he seemed to be a wide-awake fellow for his 
profession. He refused to agree to any terms below 
eight rupees for a gharry and horse, and got out his 
fare-book, certified by many respectable names, to con¬ 
clude the bargain. Half-an-hour after breakfast we 
started, and, driving out by the Lahore gate, we fell 
into a road that lay through, a vast waste of ruins. 
The whole extent of the plain was more or less strewn 
with broken columns, and gateways, and tombs, and 
mosfpies, and stones, and masonry, in all the nakedness 
of desolation. They were * neither gray, nor blackened; 
there was no lichen, no moss, no rank grass, or mant¬ 
ling ivy, to rob • them and conceal their deformity. 
Jake the bones of man, they seemed to whiten under 
the sun of the desert/ 
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The Moslem, tin* Christian, time, war, flood, and fire, 

Have dealt upon the Kwm-foct'd city'- pride ; 

She saw her glories, star by star, expire, 

And up the steep outlandish monarch* ride. 

Whore the car climbed the citadel ; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site :—• 

Chaos of ruins 1 who shall trace the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 

And say, “ here was, or is,” where all is doubly night ? 

The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All around us ; we but feel our way to err : 

The ocean hath her chart, the stars their map, 

And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 

Bur Delhi is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka ! V it is clear— 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near.’ 
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Half- way the horse had to be changed. It' was. 
near three o’clock when we reached the destination of 
the day’s tour. The spot is remarkable for ‘ many noble 
ruins of by-gone days/ which, either by their grand 
size, their solid strength, or their majestic beauty, still 
proudly testify that this, vast waste of ruins was once 
Imperial Delhi, the capital of all India, 

Locally, Indraprastha has a more advantageous site 
upon the river ; and Delhi, a stronger position in ap 
amphitheatre of rocks. The first site of a human city 
is always chosen for its conveniences; the second, for its 
Security. The scarcity of water must have been a 
source of great hardship to the ancient Delhi-ifes, and 
Water Works Schemes must have had a high premium 
among them. 

The rambler among the ruins of Hindoo Delhi will 
ask himself, ‘ Where ore the palaces of the kings, and 
princes, and people who once formed the populous num¬ 
bers of this desolate city P Where the young, the high¬ 
born, the beautiful, and brave, who once thronged 
the gay streets, and rejoiced in riches and power, and 
lived as if there wa no grave ? Where are ye all now?’ 
The busy haunts of ancient Delhi are now filled with 
the 'Hence and solitude of desolation. The temples of 
its gods, and the towers of its princes, have disappeared 
to &dve way to the riot of. jungles. The rocks that re¬ 
sounded with the shouts of thousands, now echo to the 
cries oi: the jackal and hyena, and the once glorious city 
is now a desert, with scarcely a beacon to guide the 
stops of the tourist or antiquary—for traces remain to 
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point out its site, as meagre as those that prove the ex¬ 
istence of the Mammoth or the Mastodontoii. 

The Iron Pillar. The oldest of all monuments In 
Delhi is Asoca’s column, of which hereafter, as little re¬ 
mains after what has been already said. The next in 
point of antiquity is the Iron Pillar—a solid shaft of 
mixed metal, upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and about 
60 feet in length. The greater part of it is under-ground, 
and that which is above is 22 feet high. Tim ground about 
it has marks of a recent excavation, said to have been car¬ 
ried down to 26 feet without reaching the foundation on 
which the pillar rests, and without loosening it; in any 
degree. The pilla r contains about 80 cubic feet of metal, 
and would weigh upwards of 17 tons—greater, perhaps, 
than the weight of. the anchor which holds fast the 
Great Eastern. 

1 Many large works in metal/ says Cunningham, 

‘ were no doubt made in ancient times, such, for instance, 
as the celebrated Colossus of Rhodes, and the gigantic 
statues of the Buddhists, which are described by Hwen 
Thsang. But all of them were of brass or copper, all of 
them were hollow, and they were all built of pieces 
riveted together, whereas tivi pillar is one solid shaft. 
It is true that there are flaws in many parts, which show 
the casting is imperfect; but when we consider the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of manufacturing a pillar of such vast 
dimensions, our wonder will not be diminished by know¬ 
ing that the casting is defective.’ Indeed, the i lea and 
execution of this monstrous jnece of metal, attests to a 
greater genius amongst the ancient Hindoos than is 
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found among their present descendants. It speaks of 
furnaces, and foundries, and forges, as large as those of 
modern .Birmingham and Woolwich, and of a chemical 
knowledge of metals scarcely inferior to that prevailing 
in the present century. They must have had also the 
command of high mechanical powers to put up this 
enormous rod. The iron pillar speaks of a more enlight¬ 
ened age than the stone pillar of Asoea. 

The Iron Pillar, standing nearly in the middle of a 
grand square, ‘ records its own history in a deeply-cut 
.Sanscrit inscription of six lines on its western face.’ 
Antiquaries have read the characters, and the pillar has 
been made out to he ‘ the arm of fame ( KirUibhvja) of 
Rajah Ohava.’ lie is stated to have boon a worshipper 
ot \ ishnn, and a monarch who had subdued a people on 
the Sindhu, called FaMte—probably, the Bahikas of 
the Punjab, and that lie ‘obtained with his own arm an 
undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.’ 
The letters eut upon the triumphal pillar, ‘ are called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, 
writing his immortal fame.’ It is a pity that posterity 
can know nothing more of this mighty Rajah Dhava, 
than what is recorded in the meagre inscription upon 
this wonderful relic of antiquity. The characters of the 
inscription are thought to be the same as those of the 
Gupta inscriptions, and the success alluded to therein 
is supposed to have been the assistance which that Rajah 
had rendered in the downfall of the powerful sovereigns 
of the Gupta dynasty. The age in which he flour¬ 
ished is, therefore, concluded to have been about the 
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There .is another short inscription in three lines, the 
words of which are, ' Simivdt Dihali 1109 Ang PA bald' 


—In Sammt 1109 (equal to j^i). 1052) Ang Pal peopled 
JDfllil This f appears to be a ontemporary record of 
Allang Pal himself, as the characters are similar to those 
of the mason's marks on the pillars of the colonnade of 
the adjacent Great Mosque, but are quite different from 
those of the two modern Nagri inscriptions, which are 
close beside it/ Three characters, in use at three dif¬ 
ferent epochs, are thus read upon this famous pillar/ 

The site of the Iron Pillar has engaged the attention 
of antiquaries, and it is said to identify the site of the 
city existing in the fourth century. It must, as anTm 
teresting object, have been erected in a conspicuous 
position, and may be supposed as marking the centre, 
or the neighbourhood, of that city. Time has lightly 
dealt, and must lightly deal, for many ages to come, 
with this pillar. The metal has been so fused and amal¬ 
gamated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 

* ‘The remaining inscriptions on the Iron Pillar ore numerous 
but unimportant. There are two records of the Chohtin Rajah Centra 
Slnka, both dated in &. 1883, or a,d. 1820. They state that the Rajah. 

\yas descended from PritMvi, .Raja in 29 generations, which is quite 
possible, although the period allowed for each generation is under 23 
years. The date of Prithivi Rajah is given as s. 1151, or A.I). tOPl, 
which is just 99 years too early, an amount of error which agrees with 
the false dates in the Rrit/nr Raj Chohan Ram of the Bard (.hand. 
There is also another modern Nagri inscription of six lines, dated in 
8. 1767, or A.D. 1710, of the Bunde]a Rajas of Chanderi . Below this 
there are two Persian inscriptions, dated in— A.H. 1060 and 1061* or 
a.d. 1651-52, which merely record the names of visitors.’-*■ Can- 
ninghiuu. 




hundred years, the characters remain bold and clear as 
when they first came from the hands of the engraver. 

In the eyes of a Hindoo, few objects can have more 
interest than this Iron Pillar of Rajah Pliavu. if he 
has any reverence for the men and things of old, he can 
scarcely recur to anything else with more satisfaction 
than to this proud record of success. We never felt a 
greater degree of reverence than when we approached 
and stood at the foot of the pillar, and felt the wish to 
write our humble name upon it, considering this one of 
the duties of a pious pilgrim. Its great antiquity, its 
enormous size, and its interesting inscriptions, roused, 
our feelings to enthusiasm. If all the works and records 4 - 
of our nation were swept away, if our Vedas,, our Ila- 
mayuria, and our Mahabarat were to perish, and this 
lonely pillar were to survive, it would suffice to preserve 
the name and lineage of our race—would speak volumes 
in favour of its civilization, and would, like another 
Buraho Avatar , rescue its fame from, the depths of 
oblivion. 

But the civilized man, falling away from his civil¬ 
ization, approximates to the barbarian,—and the de¬ 
generate Hindoo of the present day is not very likely to 
fall into a humour for heroics about this iron pillar of 
his ancestors, The sun and soil, but not the sons, are 
the same,—and they fail to appreciate the intents and 
purposes* for which it rears up its head. The mysterious 
hieroglyphics upon it mock the efforts of t heir scanty 
learning. Their ignorance, like an lynn-fatum, has led 






t hem astray to make it a peg whereupon to hung a tale. 

'J'lie man who had conducted us to the pillar, told us 
that it was tho rod which Bheema had wielded, and 
'which has been Jett standing by the Pandoos. There 
was another who believed it to rest on the head of 
Vasuki,. the serpent-king who supports the earth. None 
could read the obsolete characters of its inscription, 
none could tell of its age, and none knew for what it 
stood there. They were surprised to hear from us, for 
tho hrst time, that the great pillar before them was fif¬ 
teen centuries old, and that it had been erected to im¬ 
mortalize the name of a Eajali of great power in his day, 
but who unfortunately could by no means be identified 
in the annals of our country. 

The ..most widely prevalent tradition attributes the | 

Iron Pillar to the Pandoos, of whose h eroic age it is be- 
lieved to bo a token. The Brahmins in the court of 
Anarig Pal, the founder of the Tomara dynasty, had * 
represented this pillar to have been driven so deep into 
the ground, that, piercing through the density of the 
earth, it was said to rest on the head of the great snake- 
god Schesnag, or Yasuki. To test the truth of their 
statement, the sceptic monarch ordered the pillar to bo 
dug up, when blood, bulged from the earth’s centre, and 
the pillar became (dinHi) loose,—thence giving occasion 
to the origin of the name of Delhi, as also, to the well- 
known verse 

' V I 

4 Khili to hr dhill i bh a i I 

Tonuir okayu mat kinS 

‘ Wte pillar became loose by the Tomar’s folly. 4 
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In the words of Kharg Rai, the Tomar prince had 
been furnished, by the sage Vyas, with an iron spike, 
twenty-five fingers long, this was formally sunk into 
the ground, ‘ at a lucky moment, on the 13th day of the 
waning moon of- $omkh, in the Satnvat year 792, 01 
a.D. 736.’ Then said Vyas to the Rajah— 

* Turn me raj fat di jetty/a nahi, 

Tth hhunti Vamij fa fodthe'guM UV 

< Ne’er will thy kingdom be besped, 

The spike hath pierced Vasuki’e head. 

But the sage had scarcely gone away, before the incre¬ 
dulous Tomar had the spike taken up. 

t&uhvan Deo bhwUi ukharh deklii, 

Tub lolm me ehnoJiatl niJuilV 
* Ho saw the spike thrown on the ground, ^ 

Blood dropping from the serpent’s wound/ 

The horrified monarch now' repented of his folly, and, 
sending hack for the sage, attempted to drive the stake 
a second time. But it dm not penetrate beyond nine¬ 
teen fingers, and remained loose in the ground. There¬ 
upon Vyas once more addressed the Rajah in a prophetic 
tone, ‘ like the (Mili) spike which you have driven, your 
dynasty will he unstable (dhiUi ); and after nineteen 
gem rations it will bo supplanted by the Clioans, and 
they by the Turkans.’ Not more prophetically had the 
‘ weird sisters ’ spoken to Macbeth, than had V yas done 
to the Tomar prince, whose dynasty ceased to reign after 
nineteen generati ons. 

Here, is again a third version, to the effect ‘ that 
Rajah. Pirthi Rai, dreading the fall of his dynasty, con- 
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insure its continuance. He was informed that if lie sunk 
an iron shaft into thp ground, and managed to pierce 
the head of the snake-god• Schesnag, who supported the 
world, his kingdom would endure for ever. The pillar 
was accordingly constructed, and the directions of the 
Brahmins implicitly obeyed, How long the shaft re¬ 
mained undisturbed is not said, but the Rajah, either 
distrusting his priestly advisers, or desirous of seeing 
for himself whether the snake had been touched, 'Con¬ 
trary to The entreaties of the Brahmins, had the pillar 
taken up. To the surprise of the spectators, and the 
consternation of the sovereign, the end of it was found 
covered with blood, and the Eajah was informed that 
his dynasty would shortly cease. He ordered the pillar 
to be again inserted in the ground, but the serpent be¬ 
low appears to have had enough of cold iron ; and the 
Brahmins declared that the sceptre would soon pass 
away from the hands of the Hindoo sovereign. The 
charm was anyhow broken, for Shabab-oodeen shortly 
after wrested from Pirthi Rai his life and kingdom, and 
from that day to this no Hindoo kina: has ever ruled, in 
Delhi/* 

However variously related, the main points of the 
tradition remain the same in all versions. They all 
allude to the pillin’ having once been taken up, probably 
to satisfy the curiosity that men felt of its depth, just 
as an attempt has been made in our day to fathom the 
same* The question, then, is, when had it been taken 
* Sleeman has a humorous dialogue about this tradition. 






up—whether in Bui wan Deo's or Pirthi Rai’s time ? It 
is not easy to answer the (Question. But this much is 
almost certain, that the Brahmins could not have dared, 
to‘propagate the story, unless the Gupta characters of 
Rajah Dhava-s inscription had become obsolete and un¬ 
readable. No clue yet has been found to know whether 
those characters had become im read able to t he men of 
Bui wan Boo's time. That the record upon the pillar 
bad become an inscrutable mystery to the generations 
of the twelfth century may be inferred from the fact 
that, when the Mahomedan conqueror first took posses¬ 
sion of Delhi, he was told, that— 

‘ While stands the* Iron Pillar, Hindoo Raj shall stand, 

When falls the Iron Pillar, liindoo Kaj shall fall.’ 

The stability of the Hindoo government may well have 
been compared to the stability of the Iron Pillar. Bui 
to show Ids contempt of the prophecy, the proud victor 
spared the pillar, or otherwise it would long ago have 
ceased to exist. Tho same story has been related to 
many a recent traveller,* and it gives a plausible ground 
to suppose that the tradition did not obtain currency 
till the sceptre had passed away from the hands of the 
Hindoos. In the opinion of Cunningham, the tradition 
had its origin i at a late period in the history of the 
Ternary, when the long duration of their rule had in¬ 
duced people to compare its stability with that of the 
Iron Pillar, and the saying may be referred, with con- 

* Major Arche* heard that, ‘ as long the pillar stood, so long would 
Hindoos tan flourish, 1 Mrs Colin Mackenzie says, that ‘ as long as this 
pillar stands, the liaj or kingdom has not finally departed from the 
Hindoos.’ 
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form that the stay is also related, and which regards 
the pillar to have been the palladium of Hindoo domin¬ 
ion, it may as well be thought to have originated on the 
fall of the Hindoo empire. To cut short all disputes, 
the Brahmins ought to have given put that the pillar 
was the work of the Indian Vulcan—the wonder of his 
forge. 

Lone as the Iron Pillar stands, it is a sufficient proof 
that Delhi was occupied in the fourth century. It was 
subsequent to the age of ^the Rajah Dhavn—and that 
not long afterwards—that Delhi appears to have become 
desolate, as stated by f the court laureates and historio¬ 
graphers of Rajasthan/ though, nothing is mentioned as 
to the causes which had brought on such a calamity. 
1 1 remained so for four hundred years. The silence of 
Fa Hian and Ilweii Thsang regarding Delhi, is a proof 
of the insignificance of that city from a.d. 400 to 640. 
The latter traveller does not mention anyplace between 
Muttra and Thanesim It was not because Delhi had 
not been a Buddhistic city that those travellers did not 
pay a visit to it. There is a stone pillar in the colon¬ 
nade of the Ivootub Minar, bearing a figure of Buddha 
the Ascetic, from which the place may be concluded to 
have been as much Pmddhistical at one time as any 
other Indian city. This was when Buddhism was the 
religion of the land, and the Puranic creeds had not 
}’et developed themselves; and the pillar in question 
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Deserted for many a year, Delhi was again peopled, 
and rose rapidly from its ruins. This took place in the 
year 736 ad., and the man who made himself memor¬ 
able by that event was a Tomar Rajpoot, of the name 
of Bulwan Deo. Originally, he was known as an 
opulent Thacoor among his Rajpoot brethren. But 
claiming to have been descended from the blood-royal of 
the Pandoos, arid, assuming the ensigns of royalty, he 
e stablished himself in the then deserted capital of his 
ancestors, and adopted the title of Anang Pal, or the 
founder of the desolate abode—an epithet deri ved from 
Palm f to support, and Anango , without body, or incor¬ 
poreal. 

The reign of Bulwan Deo was a brilliant epoch in 
the history of Delhi. It grew into a flourishing city 
during the nineteen years he held the sceptre. But he 
bad not been followed by many of his successors before 
the throne of the Tomara was removed to Kanouge ; and 
Delhi, relapsing into desolation, was again doomed to 
lie a deserted waste. The change of capital seems to 
have taken place in a short period, or Delhi could not 
have sunk into so much insignificance as to be passed 
unnoticed by Masudi, who visited India in 915 a.d. 
To mention of it appears in the history of Mahmud. 
He sacked and plundered Muttra on the one hand, and 
Thanesur on the other ; and, had Delhi possessed any 
importance, it was not likely to have escaped his avarice 
or bigotry. Abu Rihan was actually resident in India 
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about the year 1031 a.d., and Delhi is not once men¬ 
tioned in his geographical chapter. It was not until 
Anang Pal II. had rebuilt hen in 1052, that she was 
again a populous city, and the Delhi-ites an opulent and 
luxurious people. 

The Lalkot. The rise of the Huh tores, and their 
conquest of Kanouge, were the causes that led Anang 
Pal II. to remove himself to Delhi. To hold his court 
again in the capital of his great namesake ancestor, he 
hud to build anew that city. No ancient architecture 
stood there. The place had turned into a jungle, and 
been denuded of its population, and a few huts, tenanted 
by poor inmates, were all that stood upon the spot. To 
be secure in his abode, the new capital was fortified by 
a castle that remains to this day an interesting monu¬ 
ment in the history of Delhi. The site selected for his 
citadel were the grounds surrounding the Iron Pillar— 
a position that seems to have been the middle of the 
city in that age. It was commenced in 1052, and com¬ 
pleted in 1060 a.d. The name conferred upon the Fort 
was Lalkot, or the Bed Fort, as appears from the fol¬ 
lowing record—* In Sami at 1117, or a.d. 1060, Delhi ha 
hole ha ray a, Lalkot kahaya /—‘he built the Fort of Delhi, 
and called it Lalkot.’ This name may be suspected to 
have been derived from the materials of its construction 
—red sandstone. But the remains yet existing* are ob¬ 
served to be of the gray stone of the neighbouring 
ridges. 

The Fort of Lalkot ‘is of an irregular rounded ob¬ 
long form, two and a. half miles in circumference. Its 
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walls are as lofty and massive as those of Tog'luelcabad, 
r.ltliougli the blocks of stone are not so colossal. By 
different measurements J found the ramparts to be from 
28 to 80 feet in. thickness, of which, the parapet is just 
one half. These massi ve ramparts h ave a general height 
of 60 feet above the bottom of the ditch, which still 
exists in very fair order all round the fort, except on the 
south side, where there is a deep and extensive hollow 
that was most probably once filled with waiter. About 
one-half of the main walls are still standing as firm and 
solid as when they were first built. At all the salient 
points there are large bastions from 60 to 100 feet in. 
diame ter. Two of the largest of these, which are on 
the north side, are called the Futteh Boorj and the 
Solum' Boorj. The long* lines of walls between these 
bastions ate broken by numbers of smaller towers, well 
displayed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter at the 
top, with curtains of 80 feet between them: along the 
base of these towers, which are still 30 feet in height, 
there is an outer line of wall forming a moni or fausse- 
braie, which is also 30 feet in height. The parapet of 
this wall ha c i entirely disappeared, and the wall itself is 
so much broken, as to afford an easy descent into the 
ditch in many places. The upper portion of the coun¬ 
terscarp wall 1ms nearly all fallen down, excepting on 
the north- 1 west side, where there is a double line of works 
strengthened by detached bastions. The. positions of 
three of the gateways in the west half of the Fort are 
easily recognizable, but the walls of the east half are so 
much broken, that it is now only possible to guess at 
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the probable position of one other gate. The north 
gate & judiciously placed in the re-entering angle close 
to the Solian Boorj, where it still forms a deep gap in 
the lofty mass of rampart, by which the cowherds enter 
with their cattle. The west gate is the only one of 
which any portion of the walls now remains. It is said 
to have been called the lianjit gate. This gateway was 
17 feet wide, and there is still standing on. the left hand 
a large upright stone, with a groove for guiding the 
ascent and descent of the portcullis. This stone is 7 
feet in height above the rubbish, but it is not probably 
loss than 12 or 15 feet. It is 2 feet 1 inch broad 
and 1 foot 8 inches thick. The approach to this gate 
is guarded by no less than three small outworks. The 
south gate is in the southmost angle, it is now a mere 
gap in the mass of rampart. On the south-west side 
there must have been a gate leading towards Muttra/ * 
The massive old Fort of Lalcot, still in very good 
order in many places, is interesting for the light it 
throws on the art of fortifications in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and the proof it furnishes of the military genius of 
the Hindoos of that day. Oh, you who hope one day 
to si f in the Council, and guide the helm, come quickly, 
and be not sparing to spend your money in looking* at 
old stones—come to bend your yurioUs eye upon the sad 
remnants of a day when the Hindoo was the sovereign of 
the soil—and 

‘ Standing by the Tomaras grave 
Deem yourself tio more a slave/ 


* General Cunningham. 
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Here, read the opinion which a son of Mars of the present 
day has pronounced in favour of the castle of your an¬ 
cestors. ‘ The plan of defence seems to have been a 
rampart wall, faced with loose stones and protected at 
irregular distances by small bastions; the ditch below is 
ot great depth, and beyond this rises another: wall which 
has also defensive works built on it. Comparing the 
Lalkot with the old British stronghold near Dorchester, 
—and as they are of much the same size the compari¬ 
son is not an unfair one,—it may he said that the 
work in the Lalkot is far the stronger of the two, and 
that the architectural skill in the British fort cannot be 
compared to that shown in the Lalkot, which, indeed, in J 
the days in which it was built must have been almost 
impregnable. The defences, as far as we can now judge 
of them, must have been admirable, the advanced works 
being well covered by the ramparts and corner bas¬ 
tions/* 

Our lawyer-friend and ownself examined the locali¬ 
ties as carefully as a couple of engineers seeking an 
assailable position to scale the walls. The soil is wild 
with bush and bramble, growing over long-buried dwell¬ 
ings, bat the pedestrian can scramble quite round the 
battlements. The pathway on the north and west is in 
capital order, and the ramparts are easily traced run¬ 
ning along the south. Following the line of walls, we 
ascended and paused at the blocks of stone and huge 
masses ot masonry near the western gate, and we thought 
of the frequently-recurring times when hostile armies 

* Lieutenant A. Harcourt. 
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had drawn up before the city at our feet, and the in¬ 
habitants, in terror and confusion, had hurried up this 
path and taken refuge within the gate before us. The 
imperial residence must have been secure within the 
citadel. There must have been other stately palaces and 
temples within its walls. But not a trace is seen of any 
buildings within the ramparts now. The tourist has to 
* tread upon the sepulchre of a buried city. 

v' To the Anang Tal ,—a tank still called after the na me 
of its excavator, and lying a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the Kootub Minar. This tank is 169 
feet long from north to sbjith, and 152 feet broad from 
east to west, and 40 feet deep. ISTo doubt, it had been 
excavated to supply the garrison with water, in a region 
where that element of life is scarce. In its day, it must 
have been a splendid reservoir, but is now quite dry. 
It is known to have contained water up to three hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after the date of its excavation. 
The water used for the mortar of the unfinished Minar 
was brought from the Anang Tal. 

Of the same age, the only other remains seen at this 
distance of time, are the stone pillars and beams of a 
temple, that are now hr the south-east corner of the 
colonnade of the Great Mosque. One of the pillars 
bears the date of 1124, which, referred to the era of 
Yicramaditya, is equivalent to a. d. 1067, when An&jog 
Pal was reigning in Delhi. There are other masons' 
marks on the bases and capitals, which show how 
they followed the same rules that are yet observed 
in the construction of a Hindoo building. The idolatry 
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of the Brahmins was at its height in the age of Anang 
Pal, and as Vishmivism was dominant in these upper 
regions, the temple under question may have been dedi¬ 
cated to the god of that creed, 

Anang Pal IT. enjoyed a prosperous reign, and 
ruled oyer territories extending from Hansi to Agra, 
and from Ajraere to the Ganges. He was succeeded by 
three other Rajahs who still further enlarged their 
kingdoms. The fourth from him was a prince of the 
same name, Anang Pal TIT., who was the nineteenth 
from Bulwan Deo, and had been foretold to be the last 
of the illustrious dynasty of the Tomaras. The loss of 
his throne was brought about by a quarrel which broke 
out between him and the Ohohan, who had hitherto 
acknowledged his supremacy, but now contended with 
him for the palm of sovereignty. The dissension led 
the two clans to fight a battle in the vicinity of Delhi, 
where the Ohohan not only gained the victory, but 
established his superiority over the Tomara. The date 
of this event was 1052 \.n. The man who defeated 
Anang, and, capturing Delhi, hoisted his banners upon 
the Fort of Lalkot, carved a name the most illustrious in 
the annals of Rlajpoot history. He was called Beesil- 
ciova, classically pronounced Visaldeva,—the grandson 
of one who had captured 1200 horses from Subnktegin, 
and the son of a prince who .had humbled the mighty 
Mahmoud by forcing him to relinquish the siege of 
Ajineer. To the heritage of glory thus bequeathed to 
Visaldeva, he added afresh lustre by his success over 
the Tomara. He next set himself up as the champion 
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of the Hindoo faith, and became the sworn foe of the 
Islamite,, to consecrate his name by further deeds of 
heroism. Though Visa], takht baitha Delhi raj My a, 
‘ sat on the throne, and established his kingdom in 
Delhi/—ho deemed the custom of the conqueror more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, by 
leaving the venerable Toma rain possession of the throne 
of his ancestors, and exacting from him in return that 
homage which had hitherto been paid to him by the 
Chohans. To lessen the sting of humiliation, he mar¬ 
ried his grandson to the Tomara’s daughter. The issue 
of this union, the famous Pirthi-raj, became the adopted 
son of the Tomara King, and was formally acknow¬ 
ledged as heir to the throne of Delhi. The close of 
A/nang Pal III/h reign, and the extinction of the To- 
niara dynasty, took place in 1170 a. d. In the same 
century that the Normans were superseding the Saxons 
in a remote island on the German Ocean, did the 
Chohans supersede the Tornaras in Delhi. The last of 
the Toma ms verily died the veteran of a race, the long 
duration of whose rule is almost unprecedented in the 
annals of Indian history. They enjoyed the throne for 
a period approaching to four hundred years, and, at¬ 
taining the dotage of their power, disappeared to shoot 
forth from a new stem planted upon another soil. That 
stem was Pirthi-raj, who amalgamated the Tomara and 
Cliolian in one body, and perpetuated the two lines in 
one prince. He was born in the year 1154, and was six¬ 
teen years of age when he succeeded his maternal grand¬ 
father, and sat himself on the throne of the Anangos. 
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The name of Pirthi-raj is associated with many a 
daring exploit, that threw over his life the charm of 
chi v ally and romance. The steed, the sword, and the 
fair, were the idols of his heart.. His were the days that 
the Rajpoot yet loves to talk of—chanting stanzas from 
Chand, the poet-laureate of his court, and the last great 
hard of Rajpootana. The first princess married by 
Pirthi-raj was the daughter of the D ultima of Biana—a 
city, the castle of which was built on the topmost peak 
of Dru inadaher, to resemble the Koilasa of Shiva. The 
} oung Dahunee princess brought in with her c a dower 
of eight beauteous maids and sixty-three female slaves, 
one hundred chosen horses of the breed of Irak, two 
elephants and ten shields, a pallet of silver, one hundred 
wooden images, one hundred chariots, and one thousand 
pieces of gold.’ Her three brothers accompanied her to 
Delhi for employment in its court. The eldest, Emmas, 
was appointed the premier; and while he headed the 
cabinet the affairs of Pirthi-raj were at the highest 
prosperity. Poondir, the second, was placed near La¬ 
hore to guard the frontiers against foreign invasion. 
Hie third, Chaond Rai, received a commission in the 
arinv, at the head of which he achieved many a glori¬ 
ous victory. Pirthi-raj next strengthened himself by 
two powerful connections, by giving his two sisters— 
Pirtha to Samarei, the Prince of Cheetore, and the 
other to Pujoon, the distinguished chief of the Cuteha- 
was. Thus did the emperor enlarge the circle of Jus 
alliances, and add to the number of his adherents,—till, 
at last, there gathered round his throne one hundred 
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and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, and. his 
sway became the most powerful in the land. 

In the height of his power, Pirthi-raj celebrated the 
Aswamedha, the most magnificent of all rites enjoined 
to the Hindoo by his Sh asters. Heeords exist of this 
ceremony from the dawn of Indian history, but which, 
for its great costliness, and the risks attending it, can 
scarcely bo attempted now 7 by princes dependent upon 
pensions, or ruling in small principalities. The main 
features of the ceremony consisted in the selection of 
a milk-white steed, which on liberation wandered where 
it chose, and. offering for its master a challenge to the 
surrounding princes, returned, if not seized by any¬ 
body, after completing a twelvemonth, and was then 
bled to the sun with all the imposing effect that royalty, 
and wealth, and holiness combined could produce. 
Pirthi-raj undertook to celebrate this pompous cere¬ 
mony-—and the gauntlet he threw to all the Itajahs 
around him, there ventured none to accept . The sacri¬ 
fice of the steed, and a lavish distribution of money, 
bruited his fame through all Hindoos tan. 

The Chohan and Ilahtore were as much an irnplac 
able foe to each other as were the Montagues and Gapu- 
lets of Shakespeare,—and the Bajali of Kanouge felt 
himself eclipsed by the fame of his antagonist. To 
soothe liis vanity, he projected the celebration of the 
still more magnificent ceremony of the liaf huye, which 
had not been attempted by any of the princes since the 
Pandoos, not even by the great Vieramaclitya. It was 
on the occasion of this ceremony that Pirthi-raj forcibly 
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can-led oft' the Princess Sunjogta in open day from the 
capital of Jyehand—a feat, t he'heroism of which forms 
the subject of the Kanouge. Khimd of the Tirthin Raj 
Cho/um Rasa of Chanel The Princess of Kanouge was 
not, only remarkable for her personal charms, but formed 
the most perfect model of Rajpoot female character in 
her day. No sooner did Pirthi-raj arrive with her at 
Delhi, than he abandoned himself to her influence. 
The seductive charms of the enchantress lulled the 
monarch for a time into a neglect of every princely 
duty, and in his inglorious repose he resembled Her¬ 
cules at the feet of Omphale. The date of this abduc¬ 
tion is a. d. 1175. 

Pirthi-raj next undertook the conquest of Mahoba, 
or present Bundleeund. The circumstance which led 
to the invasion of that country was his abduction of 
the daughter of the Prince of Sameta. The Chohan 
soon reduced the Chundal to extremities, and eventually 
to submission. Pirthi-raj’s life was one continued series 
of feats of arms and gallantry, the details of which 
would encumber our subject with matter not strictly 
relevant to it. Let us therefore hasten to an epoch in 
which happened events with consequences the most 
disastrous to our nation. 

The banners of Islam, which had been unfurled as 
Dr west as over Portugal and across the Pyrenees, 
were now destined to change their course, and wave 
over regions of the East. From the middle of the 
seventh to the commencement of the eleventh century 
occasional inroads had taken place that resembled rather 
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marauding expeditions than deliberate attempts at con¬ 
quest. But, at length, there arose a man who, to 
quote the words of the hard of Delhi, was 4 a wave 
of iron in the path of his foes/ This was Sultan 
Mahmood of Ghizni. Twelve times did he come in 
pursuit of the favourite object of his enterprise. Bui 
his career, like that of a meteor, was attended only with 
a fitful glory. ‘ He merely pounced, from time to time, 
like an eagle, from his tremendous eyrie amici the snows 
of the Caucasus—snatched his prey, and then flew back 
to his domain/ Hitherto the incursions of the Islamite 
partook only the character of a predatory marauder, 
but circumstances now concurred, to give him a per¬ 
manent footing in our land, and a paramount sway over 
our people. The intestine feuds of the Chohan and 
Rahtore had paved the way for the approach of an 
enemy, who had long been desirous of following a career 
similar to that of his G hiznivide predecessor. Mahomed 
Ghori had penetrated as far as Lahore, and in 3191 he 
set out to attack the Rajah of Delhi—the outwork and 
bulwark of Indian sovereignty. The hostile armies 
met at Tilouri, between Thanesur and Kurnal, on the 
gr eat plain,—where most of the contests for the posses¬ 
sion of India have been decided. The Hindoo Rajah was 
well prepared for defence, and sent the Mussulman 
scampering away to the tune of Devil take the hindmost / 
In two years, however, the Ghorian again came dressed 
in a fresh panoply of war, and encamped on the banks 
of the Caggar. This time the fight was desperate, and 
9 Victory perched on the lance of the Moslem/ The 
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brave Samarsi fell, together with his son. and all his 
household troops. Chaond Rai, the gallant Dahiina, 
perished with the whole chivalry of Delhi. Pirthi-raj 
himself was taken prisoner, and put to death in cold 
blood. The beloved spouse of the Cheeiore Chief, and 
the idolized -Sunjogta, hearing of the fatal issue to 
their lords, mounted the funeral pyre to join them in 
heaven. From the field of victory, the conqueror turned 
his steps to the capital. There, within its walls, was 
young Rainsi., who fell the last martyr in defence of 
hi- country, opposing the entry of the foe. Then fol¬ 
lowed scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre, 
that have too often been enacted in Delhi. None sur¬ 
vived excepting the bard Chand, who alone remained 
to sing the requiem of his nation’s fall. Such was the 
great battle that demolished the ancient fabric of Hindoo 
independence, and transferred the empire of our country 
to the hands of a race with whom pageantry was power, 
slaughter the canon of their creed, plunder the prin¬ 
ciple of their administration, and justice the exception, 
and not the rule, of their government. 

Mm Pif.hora.~In the clays of Pithri-raj the Hindoo 
city of Delhi had been defended by a double line of 
fortifications, before it could be taken. The appearance 
of Mahomed Ghori at Lahore seems to have given a 
well-grounded apprehension that Delhi might soon he 
attacked. The town outside the walls of Lalkot was 
exposed, and an enemy might easily get possession of 
it. It was therefore protected by an outer range of 
works, that are still called Killah Rai Pithora. Those, 
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wo' a> have now a circuit of four rhiles and three ftjr- 
longs, surrounding* the fort of Lalkot. From the north- 
west angle of that citadel f the lines of Eai Pithora* s 
walls can still be distinctly traced, Kunming towards the 
north for about half a mile. From this point they turn 
to the south-east for one and a half mile, then to the 
south for one mile, and, lastly, to the west and north ¬ 
west for three quarters of a mile, where they join the 
south-west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on 
higher ground, forms a lofty citadel that completely 
■ commands the fort of Eai. Pithora. .But the defences 
of the city are in everyway inferior to those of the 
citadel. The walls are only half the height, and the 
towers are placed at much longer intervals. The wall 
of the city is carried from the north bastion of Lalkot, 
called Fateh Boorj, to the north-east Lor three quarters 
of a mile, where it turns to the south-east for one an 1 
a half mile to the Damdama Boorj. From this bastion 
the direction of the wall for about one mile is south¬ 
west, and then north-west for a short distance to 
the south end of the hill on which Azim Khan’s tomb 
is situated. Beyond this point the wall can be traced 
for some distance to the north along the ridge which 
was most probably connected with the south-east corner 
of Lalkot, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sir T. 
Metcalfe’s house. The fort of Eai Pithora is said to 
have had nine gates. Four of those gates can still be 
traced: the first is'on the west side, and is covered by 
an outwork : the second is on the 'north side, towards 
Indraprat; the third is on the east side, towards Tog- 
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lakhabad; and the fourth is on the south-east side. 
But besides these there must have been other gates 
somewhere on the south side. Such was the Hindoo 
city of Delhi when it was captured by the Mussulmans 
in January, 1198. The circuit of its walls was nearly 
four and a half miles, and it covered a space of ground 
equal to one half of modern Delhi/ * 

It was by the west gate of Rai Pithora that the 
Mussulman troops gaine<| their entrance into the city, 
and it was thence called the Ghizni gate. The citadel 
of Lalkot was entered by the Banjeet gate. The ground 
inside the walls of the fortress was the scene of hard 
fighting between the Hindoos and Patans, and * the 
Mussulmans say that 5000 martyrs to their religion lie 
interred in the neighbourhood/ The assault on the 
Lalkot had been led by Hajee Baba Rose Beh, and he 
was slam heading, the storming party. His remains lie 
in a wild and deserted spot, in the north-west ditch 
of the Lalkot. ‘The tomb is visited occasionally, and 
as it has been lately white-washed, it is evident that 
there are some who have an interest in keeping it in a 
state of repair/ 

There wore the enduring witnesses of Hindoo glory, 
and in the exceeding interest of the scene around us, 
we hurried from place to place, utterly insensible to 
fatigue, and passed on from onoruin to another, making 
the whole circuit of the desolate city. Near the Ran- 
jeet-gate imagination raised up the brave Saniarsi 
leading out his men for the plains of Kurnal. Pirthi- 
* General Cunningham. 
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raj, and Ohaond Rai, and the illustrious throng of 
Hindoo heroes, rose up in all the pomp and panoply of 
war, and stood to see the troops tiling before them. 
The Hindoo his tor}' of that age teems with instances of 
as heroic courage, as great love of country, and as 
patriotic devotion, as we read of in Grecian or Roman 
history,—and yet the actors in these scenes are not 
known beyond the boundaries of their native land. The 
belted knights and barons bold of ancient Delhi had 
gathered round it and sworn to defend it, but they died 
in redeeming their pledge. Their oaths are registered 
in heaven, their bodies rest in bloody graves. They 
have left a fame unspotted with dishonour, and their 
memory is .cherished in the songs of bards to inflame 
the enthusiasm of their descendants to deeds of glory. 

1 Had the princes of Kanouge, Putun, Dhar, arid other 
states, joined with the Emperor of Delhi, it is doubtful 
whether the Islamite could ever have beeii the lord of 
Hindoos tan. But jealdusy and revenge rendered those 
princes indifferent spectators of a contest, destined to 
overthrow them all/ 

The Bhoot Khana .—In Pirthi-raj's capital were 
* twenty-seven Hindoo temples, of which several hun¬ 
dreds of richly-carved pillars still remain to attest both 
the taste and the wealth of the last Hindoo rulers of 
Delhi/ The cost of each of these was twenty lakhs of 
Dilials. How rich this sounds; but, alas! the high- 
sounding .Dilial was little more than a halfpenny, and 
the paltry pomposity of Pa tan arithmetic shrinking into 
a low figure, makes each temple to have cost only 40,000 
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jqpees. Tlie Bhoot Ivhana is a colonnaded court-yard,, 
tlie mate rials of which were obtained Irom the demolition 
of tlio Hindoo temples. Heretofore, there was a com¬ 
mon tradition that on this site stood the palace o f 
Pirthi-raj, and that the numerous pillars which form 
the colonnades of the Bhoot Khana once belonged to 
his imperial residence. But nobody can tail to mark 
the incongruities of the pillars, which are nearly ail of 
them made up of two or throe separate pieces of shafts. 
The shaft of one kind has been placed upon that ol 
another, and half of it appears plain, the other halt de ¬ 
corated. One shaft is ornamented, at the base, the other 
is its reverse, — and in many instances a pillar is thicker 
at the top than at the bottom. These are faults which 
the rudest architect would not commit, and there is no 
doubt that the pillars do not stand as originally arranged 
by the Hindoos, but that they have been taken down, 
and put in their present position by the Mussulman . 
This fact is recorded in an Arabic inscription over the 
Eastern gateway of the court-yard. I he old Hindoo 
pillars of a blackish stone, from which probably is lire 
name of Bhoot Khana, are carved with fine workmanship 
and sculpture. But the idol-hating Mahomedans, deem* 
mg offensive the infidel images, had put over them a 
coating of plaster. Time has removed this, and the 
figures are again visible. There are 4 two stones in the 
north side of the court, one fixed in the inner wall in 
the north-east angle just above the pillars, and the other 
in the outer wall between the north gate and the north¬ 
east corner. The inner sculpture represents several 
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well-known Hindoo gods: first, Vishnu -lying on a couch 
with a lotus- rising from his navel, and covered by a 
canopy, with two attendants, one standing at his head 
and one sitting at his feet; second, a seated figure not 
recognized; third, Indra, on his elephant; fourth, Brah¬ 
ma, with three heads, seated on his goose; fifth, Shiva, 
with his trident,, seated on his bull Nandi; sixth, a 
figure with lotus, seated on some animal not recognized. 
The outer sculpture is of a different description. The 
scene shows two rooms with a half-open door between 
them. In each room there is a female lying on a couch 
with a child by her side, a canopy over her head, and 
an attendant at her feet. In the left-hand room two 
females are seen carrying children towards the door, 
and in the right-hand room two others are doing the 
mine. The whole four of these females appear to be 
hastening towards the principal figure in the right-hand 
roofin' The first sculptures leave no doubt as to the 
full development of that Puranic idolatry which had a 
great share in bringing about the decline and fall of 
the Hindoo empire; and the second may well give us 
some faint notions of Hindoo female life amongst the 
Tomaras and Ohohans of the eleventh and twelfth ben- 
; uries, To the south-east of the court is a small temple, 
ascended by a narrow staircase. The shape is that of a 
pavilion, with open pointed arches. These betray the 
temple to have been put up by Mahomedan hands. But 
beneath the dome the stones still remain blackened by 
the smoke which had arisen from the burnt-offerings 
when a Hindoo god had sat beneath, it. The beautiful fe- 
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male faces on the top of the columns supporting the dome 
have been all defaced by the iconoclastic Moslem. From 
many of the pillars being carved with cross-legged 
Buddhistic figures, thei r age may be thought to bo older 
than the ninth or tenth century. Their groat antiquity, 
the mystery that overhangs them, and their extraordin¬ 
ary preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
them not a. little interesting in our eyes. But, in the 
words of an old traveller, 4 Time sadly overcometh all 
t hings, and is now dominant, and sitteth upon the Iron 
Pillar and looketh Into old Delhi , while his sister Ob¬ 
livion reclineth semi-somnolent on the Bhoot-Klwna , 
gloriously triumphing, and turning old glories into 
dreams. History sinketh beneath her cloud. The 
traveller, as he passeth amazedly through the cloisters, 
asketli of her who builded them, and she mumbleth 
some filing, but wliat it is he heareth not/ 

From the earliest period India has been, the prey 
of many a nation from far and near. The table-land of 
Central Asia—regarded as the cradle of the human 
race*—formed the ‘Cimmerian abode/ whence poured 
down hordes upon her devoted plains. But their occa¬ 
sional irruptions bore the character of storms, that 
gathering their strength upon the brows of the Caucasus, 
or the shores of the Oxus, hurst to sweep only the bor¬ 
ders on the north and west, leaving the fertile regions 
of the valley unscathed by steel, or unharmed by plunder. 
The Suliege, and afterwards the Caggar, were th-e 
‘ Ultima ITiule/ witlun which, their force was spent, and 
their career was circumscribed. The country .soon re- 
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covered from the shock of such invasions—and the Hin¬ 
doo, by alternate reverse and success, had kept, the 
enemy at bay for many an age. But, at length, the 
time arrived to fulfil the doom Ion g prophesied in the 
Poorans,—which foretold dominion to the Yamna over 
India,—when the Mahomedan carried away the pike 
which. Sesostris or Semiramis, the Mecle or the Mace¬ 
donian, had coveted to win* The thirty-three millions 
of deities, who had hitherto watched over her destinies, 
and oft sat in awful conclaves over her affairs, went 
away to slumber, like tired agents, betraying their trust 
in the moment of danger. The forsaken of the gods 
was seized upon, and retained with a firm grasp, by a 
redoubtable foe. He was an titter alien in race and 
religion, in language and laws—who, obliterating every 
trace of the past, wrought a change that presented the 
country under new features altogether. 

•The Ghorian came down and overthrew for ever 
the throne of the Pandoos. The Moslem war-cry rang 
through the streets of Delhi, and the foot of the stranger 
was laid upon the necks of its inhabitants.' The temples 
of its gods were demolished, to be trodden and trampled 
upon in exulta (ion,—and 4 a greater than Babylon ’ fell 
to lie groaning under the iron, rod of the tyrant. The 
conqueror rode triumphant through the Panjit-gate, 
and took up his residence in the citadel of Lalkot. He 
issued, an order prohibiting the Hindoo chiefs the heat 
of their kettle-drums —* Lalkot tax nagara bdjfo a,' 
* kettle-drum^ are not to be beaten in Lalkotd To in¬ 
crease the security of his position, the Moslem made 
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additions to the existing Hindoo fortifications. The 
approach to the Ranjit-gate, the weakness of which had 
been proved by his own success, was particularly 
4 strengthened by a double line of works, and by three 
separate outworks immediately in front of the gateway/ 
There are two arches in the ditch to the north-west, 
which are said to bo Mahomedan, because 'the Hindoos 
in those days did not use the arch at all/ No dispute 
need be raised here as to the knowledge or ignorance of 
the Hindoos about the arch in architecture — suffice it to 
mention, that the standard of Islam waved aloft on the 
top of the Lalkot, casting its shadow that gradually 
spread over the surface of our peninsula. 

Mmjeed4-Kootu b~u U Islam. The first Mussulman 

kings of Delhi / did not build any huge forts or exten¬ 
sive cities to perpetuate their names/ Their taste lay 
not in works of ostentatious palaces and tombs like the 
Moguls. They were great zealots, who chose to build 
noble mosques and colossal minars, to exalt the religion 
of their prophet. No undertaking could have been 
more appropriate for Kootub-ud-deen — 'the Pole Star 
of Islamism/ than the erection of the Musjced- i-Kootub - 
ul-ldam. It rose the first altar to f the Allah of Ma¬ 
homed in the plains of India, displacing the temples of 
our gods, and humid in g the pride of our nation. 
Though the earliest specimen of Patau architecture, this 
mosque c is still unrivalled for its grand line of gigantic 
arches, and for the graceful beauty of the flowered 
tracery which covers its walls. The front of the mus- 
jeed is a wall eight feet thick, pierced by a line of seven 
von n. 12 
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noble arches. The centre arch is 22 feet wide and 
nearly 53 feet in height, and the side arches are 10 feet 
wide and 24 feet high. Through these gigantic arches 
the first Mussulmans of Delhi entered a magnificent 
room 135 feet long and 31 feet broad, the roof of which 
was supported on five rows of the tallest and finest of 
the Hindoo pillars. The mosque is approached through 
a cloistered court, 145 feet itt length from east to west, 
and 96 feet in width. In the midst of the west half of 
this court stand-, the celebrated Iron Pillar, surrounded 
by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindoo columns 
of infinite variety of design, and of most delicate execu¬ 
tion. There are three entrances to the court of the 
rausjeed, each 10 feet in width, of which the eastern 
entrance was the principal one. The southern entrance 
has disappeared long ago, but the other two are still in 
good order, with their interesting inscriptions in large 
Arabic letters. During the reign of Altamish, the son- 
in-law of Kootub-ud-deen, the great mosque was much 
enlarged by the addition, of two wings to.the north and 
south, and by the erection of a new cloistered court six 
times as large as the first court. The fronts of the tw o 
mug buildings arc pierced by fi ve arches each, the mid¬ 
dle arches being 24 feet span, the next arches 13 feet, 
and the outer arches 8-J feet. The walls are of the same 
thickness, and their ornamental scrolls are of the same 
delicate and elaborate tracery as those of the original 
mosque. But though the same character is thus pre¬ 
served in these new buildings, it would seem that they 
were not intended simply as additions to the great mus- 
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jeecl, but as new and separate mosques, I infer this 
.from the existence of a large niche in the middle of the 
re* r wall of the north wing, which, as far as my observ¬ 
ation goes, is the usual mode of construction for the 
middle of the back wall of every large mosque. The 
whole front of the great musjeed, with its new additions, 
is 384 feet in length, which is also the length of its clois¬ 
tered court. The wall on the south side of the court, 
as well as the south end of the east wall, are fortunately 
in good preservation ; and, as about three-fourths of the 
columns are still standing, we are able to measure the 
she of the enclosure with precision, and to reckon the 
number of columns with tolerable certainty. Tlie num¬ 
ber of columns must have been as nearly as possible GOO, 
and as each of them consists of two Hindoo shafts, the 
whole number of Hindoo pillars thus brought into use 
could not have been less than 1200. The court is a 
square of 362 feet inside the walls. The whole area 
covered by the mosque and its court is 420 feet by 384 
feet.’ * 

Immediately after the capture of Delhi, in 1193, 
had the mosque been begun. There were the mate¬ 
rials—the wrecks of the Hindoo temples —ready on the 
spot, and in the short space of three years did the 
mosque rise in all its completion. In its entirety, tire 
Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam must have been an archi¬ 
tectural wohder, when f in ruins it is one of the most 
magnificent works in the world.’ The African traveller, 
Ebn 13 a tut a, saw it a hundred and twenty-five years 
* Cunningham. 
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having no equal, either for beauty or extent. 7 It was 
entire when Tamerlane invaded India. That monarch 
f took hack a model of it with him to Samarcimd, to¬ 
gether with all the masons he could find at Delhi, and 
is said to have built a mosque upon the same plan at 
that place, before he set out for the invasion of Syria. 7 
It was subsequent to this period that the mosque seems 
to have fallen to ruins, and to have gone to utter decay 
by the time of Baber, who makes no mention of it in 
his memoirs, Though quite in ruins now, the outlines 
sufficiently impress the modern traveller with its ma¬ 
jestic size and grandeur. The largo central arch has 
been put in order by the British Government. 

It may be questioned whether this rnosque of Koo- 
tub-ud-deon is the work of Mahometan or of Hindoo 
hands. Remembering that, in the previous century, 
Mahmood had carried away the Hindoo masons from 
Muttra to build his mosques and palaces at Ghizm, this 
question appears to gain considerable ground in favour 
of the Hindoos. In the interval of time, the Ma~ 
homedans of Ghizni or Ghori had scarcely any leisure 
from their wars to improve in the peaceful arts. It is 
doubtful whether they had made the progress to exe¬ 
cute the elegant tracery on the walls. On the other 
'hand, the arches afford a point in favour of the Ma-‘ 
homedans. But a discussion has been raised to scout 
the notion of the ignorance of the arch by the Hindoos,* 
and we would attempt to draw an argument towards its 
* The discussion has been raised by Baboo Haj elide r Lall Mittra. 
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support from a reference to the archer hi the ‘ Celestial 
Bride’ of Makmood. This celebrated mosque is admit¬ 
ted by all Mahomedan writers to have been built by 
Hindoo architects. It has arches which cannot be 
denied to the Hindoos without a blind prejudice. Tho 
doubt removed, the Hindoos appear in our opinion to 
have had the same hand in the building of the Mus- 
jeed-i- Kootub-ul-Islam as in that of the { Celestial 
Bride/ 

The original name of the mosque, recorded in the 
inscription over the eastern gateway, was the Jurnmah. 
Musjeed, The present name appears to have been 
conferred in honour of the memory either of Kootub-ud- 
deen himself, or of his great namesake and contempo¬ 
rary saint; whose tomb is close by. Khawja Kootub-ud- 
. deep, of Ouse, in Persia, has a great name in the 
chronicles of Mahomedan sainthood. He was * the 
guide and apostle * of Altamask, and most probably 
led that prince to make the additions spoken of to the 
musjeed. Pilgrims visit his tomb from various parts 
of India, ‘and go away persuaded that they shall have 
all they have asked, provided they have given or pro¬ 
mised liberally in a pure spirit of faith in his influence 
with the Deity. The tomb of the saint is covered with 
gold brocade, and protected by an awning—those of the 
emperors around it lie naked and exposed. Emperors 
and princes in abundance lie all around him ; and their 
tornbs are entirely disregarded by the hundreds that 
daily prostrate themselves before his, and have been 
doing so tor the last six hundred vears. Among the 
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Shah, the son and successor of Aurungzebe, and that of 
the blind" old Emperor Shall Alum, from whom the 
Honourable Company got their Dewanee grant. The 
grass grows upon the slab that covers the remains of 
Moua 7 ..im-T--the most learned, most pious, and most 
amiable^ I believe, of the crowned descendants of the 
great Akber. These kings and princes all try to get a 
place as near as they can to the remains of such old 
saints, believing that the ground is more holy than any 
other, and that they may give them a lift on the day 
of resurrection The heir-apparent to the throne of 
Delhi visited the tomb the same day that I did. lie 
was between sixty and seventy years of age. I asked 
some of the attendants of the tomb, on my way back, 
what he had come for ; and was told that no one knew, 
but every one supposed it was for the death of the Em¬ 
peror, his father, who was only fifteen years older, and 
was busily engaged in promoting an intrigue at the 
instigation of one of his wives, to oust him and get one 
of her own sons, Mira*. Saleem, acknowledged as his 
successor by the British Government/ 

The Kootub Minar . — The ancient city of Delhi, ac¬ 
cording to Witford, extended above thirty miles along 
the banks of the Jumna. Surely the extent of the ruins 
cannot he less than a circumference of twenty miles. 
On all sides of this circumference are ‘ tombs and ruins, 
ruins and tombs,—and above all, like a Pharos to guide 
one over the sea of desolation, rises the tall, tapering 
cylinder of the Ivootuh/ The ‘ single majesty of the 
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■, so grandly conceived, so beautifully embellished 
and so exquisitely finished, .fills the mind of the spec¬ 
tator with emotions of wonder and. delight. He feels 
that it is among the towers of the earth, what the Taj 
is among the tombs—something unique of its kind, that 
must ever stand alone in his recollections. 5 

Indeed, the Kootub outdoes^ everything of its kind 
—it is rich, unique, venerable, and magnificent. It 
stands us it were alone in India 5 —-rather .it should, 
have been said alone in the world ; for it is the highest 
column that the hand of man has yet reared; being, as 
it stands now, 288 feet and one inch above the level of 
the ground. Once it is said to have been 300 feet high, 
but there is not any very reliable authority for this 
statement. Ia 1794. however, it had been actually 
measured to be 250 feet 11 inches high. The Pillar of 
Poxupey at Alexandria,, the Minaret of the Mosque of 
Ilusun at Cairo, and the Alexandrine Column at St 
Petersburg, all bow their heads to the Kootub. 

The base of this Minar is a polygon of twenty-four 
sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The shaft is of a 
circular form, and tapers regularly from the base to the 
submit. It is divided into five stories, round each of 
which runs a bold projecting balcony, supported upon 
large and richly-carved stone brackets, having balus¬ 
trades, that give to the pillar a most ornamental effect. 
The exterior of the basement story is fluted alternately 
into twenty-seven angular and semi-circular faces. In 
the second story the flutes are. only semi-circular: in 
the third they are all angular. The fourth story is 
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circular and plain : the fifth again, has semi-circular 
flutings. The relative height of the stories to the 
diameter of the base has quite scientific proportions. 
The first or lowermost story is 95 feet from the ground* 
or just two diameters in height. The second is 53 feet 
further up, the third 40 feet further. The fourth story 
is 24 feet above the third, and the fifth has a height of 
22 feet. The whole column is just five diameters in 
height. Up to the third story the Minar is built of fine 
red sandstone. From the third balcony to the fifth the 
building is composed chiefly of white Jeypore marble. 
The .interior is of the grey quartose stone. The ‘ stones 
from seven different quarries/ as stated by Ebn Batuta, 
are not observed now : it may have been the case when 
that traveller saw the Kootub in all its original mag¬ 
nificence and variety of materials. The ascent is by a 
spiral staircase of 376 steps to the balcony of the fifth 
story, and thence are three more steps to the top of the 
present stoixe-work. Inside it, is roomy enough, and 
full of openings for the admission of light and air. The 
steps are almost lady-steps; and the ascent is quite easy. 
There are passages from the staircase to the balconies, 
to allow of people walking into them. The ferruginous 
sandstone has been well selected to lend a rich majestic 
appearance to the column. The surface of that material 
seems to have deepened in reddish tint by exposure for 
ages to the oxygen of the atmosphere. The white 
marble of the upper stories sits like a tasteful crown 
upon the red stone; and the graceful bells sculptured 
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in the balconies' are like a 4 cummerbund 1 round the 
waist of the majestic tower, 

Besides the richly-decorated balconies, the body of 
the Minar is further ornamented by horizontal belts of 
writing in hold relief, and in the Kufic character. Mn 
the basement story there are six bands or belts of in¬ 
scriptions encircling the tower. The uppermost band 
contains only some versos from the Koran, and the 
next below it gives the well-known ninety-nine Arabic 
names of the Almighty, The third belt contains the 
name and praises of Mauz-uddin , AbulMum/ar, Mahomed 
Bin Sam, commonly known as Mahomed Grhori. The 
fourth belt contains only a verse from the Koran, and 
the fifth belt repeats the name and praises of the Sultan 
Mahomed Bin Sam. The lowermost belt has been too 
much injured, both by time and by ignorant; restora¬ 
tions, to admit of being* read/ 

In the second story, ‘ the inscription over the door¬ 
way records that the Emperor Altamash ordered the 
completion of the Minar. The lowermost belt contains 
the verses of the Koran respecting the summons to 
prayer on Friday, and the upper ]ine contains the 
praises of the Emperor Altamash. Over the door of 
the third story the praises of Altamash are repeated, 
and again in the belt of inscription round the column. 
In the fourth story, the door inscription records that 
the Minar was ordered to be erected during the reign, 
of Altamash/ 

There are other short inscriptions, which are deserv- 
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trig of notice. 

, One of them in the basement stoty re - 


cords the name of Fazzil, son of Abul Muali, th & Muta- 
waUee. He was probably the high-priest in the ago 
of Kuttub-ud-deen. The name of Mahomed Amireho , 
Architect, is attached to the Minar on a sidewof the 
third story. On the same story, also, is a short Nagari 
inscription in one line with the name of Mahomed Sal¬ 
tan (Mahomed Togluk), and the date of Sarnvat 1382, 
or A.D. 1325. In another Nagari inscription on the 
fourth story, u recorded the name of Piroj Sah, or 
Firoz Shah Togluk. 

The Kootnb does not stand now in all the integrity 
of its original structure. It was struck by lightning, 
and had to be repaired by the Emperor Firoz Shah in 
1368. The nature and extent of his repairs may be 
made out by the help of the Nagari inscriptions on the 
fourth and fifth stories. The longest and most im¬ 
portant of them c is found on the soutli\jamb of the 
doorway of the fourth story, cut partly on the white 
marble, and partly on the re d sandstone/ Unfortun¬ 
ately, this inscription—‘ more especially the upper por¬ 
tion on the white marble ’—is not in a proper state of 
preservation. However, it is enough to establish that 
some repairs have been made to the fourth story by 
FirozShah. There is no record on the fifth story, ex 
cepting of that Emperor,—the whole of that story may 
be concluded to have come down, and to have been re¬ 
built by him. It is an important fact to know, that 
these repairs were executed by Hindoo hands. Not 
only does this appear from the Nagan inscriptions put 
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upon, the Minar, but abo from the name of the Silpa, or 
Architect, recorded on the fourth-story doorway in¬ 
scription. He was called Nana Pah , the son of Chd- 
hada Deva Pdla. The Hindoo architect has not failed 
to record his undertaking without the usual Hindoo in¬ 
vocation, Sri Vdwakunna prasade rackita —* built under 
the auspices of Viswakuma/ the Celestial Architect of 
the Hindoos. 

lu I50d, the Minar had again happened to bo in¬ 
jured, and been repaired by the orders of Seconder Lodi. 
No Hindoo architect, but a Mahomedan one of the 
name of Futteh Khan, the son of Khowas Khan, had 
been in trusted this time with the superintendence of 
the repairs, as appears from a record put up over the 
entrance doorway. The next period in the history of 
the Kootub at once brings us down to the year 1803, 
or exactly five hundred years after its reparation by 
Seeunder Lodi. In that • year, a severe earthquake 
seriously injured the pillar, and its dangerous state 
having been brought to notice, on possession of the 
country, the '.British Government liberally undertook 
its repairs. They were brought to a close in 25 years, 
or more than the period the building had originally 
taken to be reared. The old cupola of Firoz Shah, or 
of Seeunder Lodi, that was standing in 1794, having 
fallen down, had been substituted by a plain octagonal 
red-stone pavilion. To men. of artistic taste this hod ap¬ 
peared a very unfitting head-piece for the noble c bunny 
so it was taken dywn by the orders of Lord Hardin go 
in 184 i, and the present stonework put up in its stead. 
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in front of the long colonnade running eastward from 
the pillar. Many other restorations are said to be 
‘ altogether out of keeping with the rest of the pillar/ 
Particular objection has been taken by antiquarians to 
the entrance doorway, improved with new mouldings, 
frieze, and repairs of the inscription tablet/ The 
flimsy balustrades ’ are pronounced to be an 1 eyesore ■ 
—the original ones having been i rich and massive, like 
.small battlements/ In short, the Koottib, like the 
works of Shakespeare, stands ‘ with a thousand mortal 
murders on its head/ 

Now as to the origin of the Kootnb—a subject on 
which much speculation has been wasted, and still the 
question is open for controversy. There are two parties 
in the question, the warmth of whose discussions might 
lead one to suppose that the apple of discord has fallen 
among them, and set them, at loggerheads to create an 
antiquarian schism. Great names head the two parties* 
—and a regular literary joust and tournament has been 
going on for half a century. Theories professing the 
"Hindoo origin of the Eootub are maintained by one 
party. Theories professing its Mahomedan origin are 
propounded by the other. The Hindoo party believes 
the Minar to have been built by a Hindoo prince for his 
daughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, and 
view the waters of the Jumna from the top of it every 
morning. It was a Mahomedan—an old Moonshce of 
the name of Syud Ahmed, in the service of the Emperor 
* Sir T. Metcalfe way at the head of the Hindoo party. 
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.kber Shall II.—who first ventured to give this opinion 
out, though at the expense of his (.countrymen. The 
Mali ornedan party repudiates this as an outrageous 
paradox, and would have the Kootub taken for the un¬ 
mistakable Maztnah of die Musj eed -i-Kootub- ul-Islam. 
Various arguments have been advanced by the Hindoo- 
wallahs, which their opponents have stoutly opposed. 
That the Minar, being placed by itself and alone, is 
contrary to the Mahomedan practice, — that its entrance 
door faces the north m the Hindoos have their doors, 
whereas the Mahomedans always place their doors facing 
the east, — that if the Minar had been intended for a 
M&zinah, it would have been erected at one end of the 
mosque,v-and that it is customary for the Hindoos to 
erect such buildings without a platform or plinth, w hereas 
the Mahomedans always build upon a plinth,—are points 
which have been all taken up and ably disposed of bv 
the late Archaeological Sur veyor of India. But still the 
question is involved in very much the same obscurity 
as before. True, it cannot be improbable, but it is 
difficult to persuade ourselves to believe, that such a 
costly structure had been undertaken by a fond parent 
.merely to please the fancy of a daughter desirous of see¬ 
ing the Jumna from its top. It is, what is often said 
in common parlance, * paying too much for a whistle/ 
—(hough she may have been the daughter of the last 
Tomura, and the only offspring of her parent; or a 
noble widow, pledged to a chaste devotional life. IVo 
man who sees the Minar can mistake it for a moment 
to be any other than a thoroughly Mahomedan building 
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—Mahomedan in design, and Mahomedan in its, intents 
and purposes. The object is at once apparent to the 
spectator—that of a Mazinah for the Muezzin to call the 
faithful to prayers. The adjoining mosque, fully ‘cor¬ 
responding in design, proportion, mid execution to the 
tower/* bears one out in such a view of the lofty column," 
—and there is the recorded testimony of Shams-i-raj 
and Abulfeda to place the fact beyond a. doubt. If a 
Hindoo Rajah had really laid the foundations, the glory 
of its completion cannot he denied to the Mussulmans. 
The ornamental bells in the balconies are undoubtedly 
Hindoo, blit they must be admitted to have been skil¬ 
fully re-arranged under Mahomedan orders and super¬ 
intendence. The materials may be Hindoo, but the de¬ 
sign is strictly Mahomedan. The history of the Kootub 
is written in its inscriptions. The. belts of Arabic 
passages recording the praises of Mahomed Qhori, and 
the name and titles of Kootub-ud-deen, leave no doubt 
as to the basement story ha ving been commenced by 
the latter during the lifetime of his Suzerain, and the. 
completion of the Minar by Altaraash, is plainly re¬ 
corded in the inscription over the doorway of the fifth 
story., None dares to impeach these records as forgeries 
—and the Kootub seems to have been commenced in 
ab out a. i). 1200, and finished in 1220. Unless at the 
risk of perpetrating a downright absurdity, one cannot 
be blind to these positive evidences, and assign the pil¬ 
lar a Hindoo origin. To determine such a thing, we 
would not even look at it in the light of a Jy-stamba, 
or Pillar of Victory, that Hindoo princes were wont to 




erect in their days—not even a$ the triumphal pillar 
that Pirthi-raj may have raised to commemorate his 
Victory of Tilouri. In such a case, the fact would have 
been noticed by the bard CliancL Taking everything 
into an impartial consideration, the Mahomedan origin 
of the Kootub is undeniable. But we would attempt 
to discuss that if it is not Hindoo founded, it is at least 
Hindoo built—much as is the Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul~ 
Islam. Such a view of the matter is to be based on the 
comparative state of Hindoo and Patan architecture in 
that age. That of the Hindoos may be easily inferred 
from the graceful bells in the balconies, from the tall 
and tasteful pillars about the place, and from the Hindoo 
temples at Muttra that warmed Mahmood into admira¬ 
tion. In the plains of Candahar, there had not been a 
worthy or magnificent structure till Hindoo masons 
had.erected the < Celestial Bride.’ The Ghorians, like 
their Gliaziuvide predecessors, have left no memorials 
to attest their architectural greatness. They had little 
respite from their wars to cultivate the arts of peace. 
"No one like Firoz Togluk had been so great a Maho¬ 
ut e dan building-sovereign ; and yet in his reign it was 
to a Hindoo that the arduous task of the repairs of the 
Kootub had been intrusted. Up to the age of Timoor 
Mahomedan architecture seems to have been in a rude 
state, or* otherwise, he would not have carried Indian 
architects to build a mosque at Samarcand. Bearing* 
all tins in mind, it would not be hazarding a paradox 
to state, that the Kootub is the work of Hindoo hands. 
Stern warriors and gloomy fanatics chose little to in- 




dulge in nrchiteeturiiig. The 'wonderful Minar could 
scarcely have been built without the developed archi¬ 
tectural genius of the Hindoos. The slope, that has 
been emphatically alluded to as ‘ the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of Patau architecture/ is one of the first prin¬ 
ciples necessary to be observed in all altitudinal 
structures. It is not the less observable in the columns 
of Asoea,. in the ’Buddhist temple at Sarnath, and in the 
ancient Khoomb at Cheetore. In the same manner that 
Hindoo architects have built the isolated Minars at 
Ghizni, has the Kootrtb been built also a detached 
Minar. The Kootub is as much ■without a plinth as 
are the Ghizni Minars. To the Hindoo masons may 
we trace the reason of the entrance-door facing the 
north, when Mahomedan antagonism had not reached 
the climax of building houses with doors facing the 
oast, because the Hindoos had their doors towards the 
north, of sleeping with the face towards the south, 
because the Hindoos slept facing the north—of bathing 
with, the face turned to the west, because the Hindoos 
did the reverse—of eating on the wrong side of the 
plantain-leaf, because the Hindoos ate oil the light side 
—and of feeding upon the meat of huch'ce (she-goat), 
because the Hindoos ate the buckrn , or he-goat. The 
first Mahomedan conquerors made the Hindoo masons 
work with the Hindoo materials, just as in our age 
Neill made the Handies to wash out the blood of their 
own shedding. It detracts not from the merit of the 
Hindoos because the Mahomedan is the builder of the 
Kootub. Shah Johan is the known, builder of the Taj, 
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and why would y&t the Europeans have it attributed to 
the hands of a Frenchman, but to claim the merit of 
its execution ? The first steam-boat on the Goomiee, 
two generations ago, proclaimed the King of Lucknow 
for its owner, but the genius of Englishmen for its in¬ 
vention. The Kootub declares a Mahomodan builder, 
but the hands and genius of a Hindoo for its b uilding— 
Mahomed Amircho having acted merely as the task 
.master. 

But be it Mahomedan or Hindoo, as we stood at the 
foot of the Kootub, and gazed upon its majestic form 
toweling into the sky, wo thought of the ancient Tower 
of Babel, and of Hav ana’s intended staircase for mortals 
to go up to heaven. It was beyond all expectations of 
our lawyer—the grand dimensions Aid not the more 
call forth his admiration than the minute details of 
ornamentation resolved by the binocular. There was 
no < old man to come and warn us that a leopard had 
taken, refuge inside., and that it had torn a native almost 
to death/ to deter us, like the friends of Dr Russel, 
from making an ascent. Lots of people appeared 
in the different balconies walking round the tower. 
The vslim lawyer trippingly went up the stairs, and at 
once mounted to the top. But to a man of Falstaff s 
proportions, three hundred and seventy-nine steps make 
1 threescore and ten miles 9 in height. His windpipe 
threatens to burst before he can get up to the first bal¬ 
cony. The feet refused their work, and in sheer de¬ 
spair we had to give up all hopes of fortlier ascent. 
Unless one had not to pride himself @n/the idea of 
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having been at the head of the K'ootub, little is miffed 
by failing to ascend the very top —nobody as yet having 
hinted that either the Himalayas or the Taj is visible 
from thence. If the pinnacles of Govinjee’s temple at 
Brindabun could be descried in former days, they have, 
been thrown down, no more to meet the eye. The brain 
also turns giddy, and the low balustrades make it a 
matter of some danger to venture out into the balconies. 

About five years ago/ writes Sleernan in 1844, ‘ while 
the Emperor was on a visit to the tomb of Khootub-ud- 
deea, a madman got into his private apartments. The 
servants were ordered to turn him but. On passing 
the Minor he ran in, ascended to the top, stood a few 
. moments on the verge, laughing at those who were 
running after him, and made a spring that enabled him 
to reach the bottom without touching the sides. An 
eye-witness told me that he kept his erect position till 
about half way down, when he turned over, and con¬ 
tinued to turn till he got to the bottom, where his fall 
made a report like a gun. He was, of course, clashed 
to pieces. About five months ago another man fell 
over by accident, and was dashed to pieces against the 
sides/ But no man who has toiled to come up thus far, 
and see this ‘ world’s great wonder/ would very will¬ 
ingly forego the pleasure of a sight from its top, which 
he can for once enjoy in his life. Overhead were only 
the unclouded heavens. The air blew nimbly as in 
other. The sun was about to set with that brilliancy 
which attends his departing glory in the tropics. The 
scene around and below was wondroiisly beautiful, and 
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not a single feature m the expanded landscape escaped 
the eye. 

For six hundred and forty-six years has the gigan¬ 
tic Kcotub weathered the rude assaults-of the elements. 
—and thousands of strangers from distant lands have 
eon;-:' like us to do homage to the mighty monument. 
Around it is a mass of shapeless ruins that formed one 
of the most magnificent cities in the world. But the 
* generations who occupied that city, and raised upon 
the wreck of heathen temples the earliest Mahomedan 
church, ha ve passed* away for ever. Not a Mussulman 
is now called to prayer from its top, and the worshippers 
of Allah have followed the worshippers of Vishnu and 
Shiva. The mosque has been deserted,—and snakes 
and lizards now crawl in its ruins. The Mavinah yet 
stands, solitary grand, and majestic,—and, ‘excepting 
the unavoidable and irresistible effects of lightning, 
from the goodness of the materials, and the excellent 
j udgment with which they appear to have been pul to¬ 
gether, there is every reason to suppose it would have 
withstood the ravages of time, for succeeding genera¬ 
tions to behold with admiration and astonishment, for 
yet many ages,’—the world containing nothing like it 
even now. 

The .unfinished Minor, which we passed by on our 
wav to Altainash’s tomb, looks as if it had been brought 
from the land of Erobdignag. The originator had evi¬ 
dently the idea to outdo the lvootub,—the gigantic work, 
-abruptly left off in an early stage of its progress, with a 
rough surface of the grey stone of the country, has 
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twice the dimensions of that Minar. This curious relic, 
too, has given rise to much difference of opinion as to 
the period and object of its construction. The say of 
one party is, that the pious lady who obtained only a 
view of the river Jumna, and not of the Ganges, from 
the 'first tower, urged upon her father to build this 
second one upon a larger scale, but the work was inter¬ 
rupted by the conquest of the Mussulmans, The other 
party rejects all this as most precious nonsense, and 
would have the tower to have been undertaken by Alla- 
ud-deen, the progress of which was arrested by the 
illness ho fell into shortly after its commencement, and 
from which he did not recover to carry out his design . 
This story is the more likely,— as standing due north 
from, the Kootub in the opposite extremity, the column, 
seems to have been intended for a second Mazinah, 
without which a Mahotnedan church is essentially de¬ 
fective. From what is left, we may form some notion 
of the size and proportions that the tower would ha v e 
assumed on completion. 

To the north-west corner of the Kootub grounds, 
and abutting* on the road, is * the oldest authentic Ma- 
homedan monument in India/ erected to the memory 
of that early P titan king, who is known under .the name 
of Altamash. Considering its age, and the exposure to 
which it has been subjected, the tomb is in wonderful 
preservation. The interior walls are beautifully and 
elaborately decorated. The building is of red sand¬ 
stone—the sarcophagus, of pale marble, is in the centre. 
The tomb is open at the top — it looks as if the 





dome lias fallen in. But it is purposely that no screen 
has been raised between the man and heaven, to have 
* the way clear for a start on the day of resurrection.’ 


Excursion to the Dicing Walk in Mekmclie. —The 
oldest one is said to have been dug by Anang Pal IT. 

The depth of the new well is 'something over 80 feet, or 
otherwise the water-line is not reached in this rocky 
soil. Great attention is necessary for the preservation 
of waters in this region, — and public wells and tanks 
have existed in all ages to hold them. 

Adam Khan'* Tomb .—The haughty general, who 
could not be tamed by removal from power, and who 
had been hurled from the battlements of a tower for 
stabbing the vizier,an$ foster-father of Alcber, while at 
prayers in a room adjoining that emperor’s apartment, 
seems to have the whole weight of a large massive 
stone building laid upon him to keep down his trouble¬ 
some ghost. The dome towers to a great height, and 
the building has a simple grandeur. The ungovern¬ 
able Adam Khan was the $ronfcz of Mogul h o , 
history—differing from that character of the great ” ' 

English novelist in this point, that he made no mag¬ 
nanimous hesitation to approach the creature who was 
loth to become the victim of his brutality. His Rebecca 
was ‘the Hindoo mistress of Baz Bahadur, who is said 
to have been one of the most Jjeautiftil women ever seen 
in India. She was as accomplished as she was fair, and 
was celebrated for her verses in the Hindoo language. 

She fell into the hands of Adam Khan, on the flight of ' 

Buz Bahadur from. Maiwa : and finding herself unable 





to resist his importunities and threatened violence, she ap¬ 
pointed an hour to receive him, put on her most splendid 
dress, on which she sprinkled the richest perfumes, and 
lay down oil a couch, with her mantle drawn over 
her face. Her attendants thought that she had fallen 
asleep, but on endeavouring to wake her on the approach 
of the Khan, they found she had taken poison, and Was 
already dead/ They have turned liis tomb into a 
billiard-room, and he is within the clutches of men 
mightier than any of his race. It seems that an aveng¬ 
ing deity has sent them to plague his turbulent spirit 
for the tragic end of the lady.* 

In a circuit of the antiquities of Patau Delhi, it is 
curious to remark how few arc the great undertakings 
that are unconnected with religion. These Mahomed- 
ans seem as if eternity was always in their thoughts. 
Tlxe buildings left behind them have almost all a refer¬ 
ence to a future state—they- are either a mosque or a 
mausoleum. Nobody knows where to find their ‘proud 
palaces/ The traveller finds the tomb of Altamash, 
but not his palace—afterwards occupied £>y his daughter 
the Sultan a Rizia, since whom another wo man now 
holds the destinies of India in her hands. In vain you 
ask for the dwelling-house of the ascetic Prince Nosir* 
ud-deen, who, seated upon the imperial throne, defrayed 
his personal expenses by copying books, and, allowing 
no female servant, had his dinner cooked by his own 

* The name of the lady was Bnpamati. She was horn at Sarung- 
poor in Malwa. Her sOng* are still sang all over' that province. 
They ore composed in the Malwa dialect of Hindi. She had more 
than a common share of the poet’s power. 
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Ruins of Alla-ud-deen’s Palace, 


ueen. The horror* of the Mogul invasion had driven 
many a royal fugitive for refuge in the Court of Bul- 
bun. Long had the streets of his capital retained the 
names of Bourn, Ghori, Kahrizm, Bagdad, and other 
kingdoms, derived from the territories of the royal 
exiles. But not a vestige is seen of the celebrated llnby 
Palace erected by that pompous monarch. The gross- 
minded Kei Kobad, who made his own aged father to 
undergo the abject Oriental obeisance of kissing the 
ground before the royal throne, had fitted up a palace 
at Kilokeree, upon the banks of the Jumna, to enjoy 
there ‘the soft society of silver-bodied damsels with 
musky tresses/ but nobody in that village now recol¬ 
lects the site of that palace. 

There are some remains, however, to the south-west 
of the Kootub, which your guide would wish you to 
believe to be the ruins of Alla-ud~deen’s palace. The 
walls are of enormous thickness, but much injured, and 
none of the rooms has a roof left upon it. He may 
have lived here in the early years of his reign. Popu¬ 
lar report alsd believes this as his last resting-place, and 
if no trace of a sarcophagus is found, if is because ‘ a 
now road has been cut through the tomb, scattering* his 
remains to the winds/’ 

INTo doubt can be entertained as to the genuineness 
of the Alia Durwaza , or Grate of Alla-nd-deen,—bold 
inscriptions in Arabic recording his name over three of 
the entrances, with the date of a. h. 710, or a. d. 
'1310. The reader who may have read of his assuming 
the title of ‘ the Second Alexander/ and of his con- 
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ving the most: extra vagant project of universal con¬ 
quest like the Macedonian, will find this a veritable 
fact from the addition of the title oi Sec under Sani to the 
repetitions of his name. . In form, { the gateway is a 
square of 341 feet inside, and 56| feet outside, the walls 
being 11 feet thick. On each side there is a lofty door¬ 
way with a pointed horse-shoe arch, the outer edge of 
the arch being fretted, and the under-side panelled. 
The corners of the square are cut off by bold niches, 
the head of each niche being formed by a series* of fi ve 
pointed horse-shoe arches, lessening in sijse as they 
retire towards the angle. The effect of this arrange¬ 
ment is massive and beautiful, and the mode in which 
the scpiare is changed into an octagon justly merits the 
praise bestowed upon it, ‘ as more simply elegant than 
any other example in India I ’ The interior walls are 
decorated with a chequered pattern of singular beauty. 
In each corner there are two windows, of the same 
shape and style as the doorways, but only one-third of 
their size. These are closed by massive screens of 
marble lattice-work. The interior wall! are panelled 
and inlaid with broad bands of white marble, the effect 
of which is certainly pleasing. The walls are crowned 
by a bat demented parapet, and surmounted by a hemi¬ 
spherical dome. For the exterior view of the building 
this dome is, perhaps, too low, but the interior view 
is perfect, and, taken altogether, I consider that the 
gateway of Alla-ud-deen is the most beautiful specimen 
of Patau architecture that I have seen/* The Alai 
* General Cunningham. 
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Dunvaza forms the south gateway to the quadrangle of 
the Kootub. The interior of it is yet in a fair condition, 
but on the outside it has been a good deal injured. 
The delicate carvings in. marble and red sandstone have 
disappeared, The roof also must have received an in¬ 
jury, as the fine tracery on the marble has been overlaid 
with a coating of cement and whitewash. The Alai 
Durwaza may confirm the site of Alla-ud-deen’s early 
palace. The date of the gateway corresponds with the 
year in which Cafoor returned loaded with the rich 
spoils of the Carnatic. The vast treasures seem to have 
been laid out in such costly structures, as well as .the 
unfinished Minar. There was an European artist 
taking the photograph of the northern face of the 
beautiful gateway,—having a pretty lady to sit be¬ 
neath the arch, to give an attraction to his subject. 

Hard by, in a low-walled enclosure, and on a raised 
terrace, is a pretty marble tomb that covers the remains 
of Ernam Zamin, the religious guide of Iloomayoon. 
It is said to have been built in the lifetime of the 
Emam, about a. d. 1585, during the reign of his 
religious pupil. The tomb of Emam Musliudee. the 
religious guide of Akber, is to the west of the Mus~ 
jeed-i-Kootiib-ul-Islam . 

Further on to the south-east is the tomb of Ma¬ 
homed lioolee .Khan, another of Akber’s four foster- 
fathers. The building is now fitted up as a European 
residence, and is best known under the name of Metcalfe 
Rouse, from its having been the favourite resort of Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, .Resident at the Court of Delhi. 
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tables lie removed the marble slab which covered the 
remains of the dead, from the centre of the building, 
against the urgent remonstrance of the people, and 
threw it carelessly on one side against the waif where it 
now lies. The people appealed in vain, it is said, to 
Mr Fraser, tile Governor-General's representative, who 
was soon after assassinated, and a good many attribute 
the death of both to this outrage upon the remains of 
the dead foster-brother of Akberf—Rooms are let in 
the Metcalfe House for a rupee a day for each person. 

Finished the tour of the antiquities, Hindoo and 
Patau, of Delhi Proper. Our movements were too hur¬ 
ried, our means of observation and stock of knowledge 
too limited, to enable us to speculate properly upon the 
.mystery which overhangs many of the antiquities; and 
we have endeavoured to come to some decision of our 
own from the labours, the researches, and the conflict¬ 
ing opinions of others. 

Thoroughly tired and thirsty, we found all enthu¬ 
siasm cooled, and nought could pull up our spirits again 
but a stiff ounce of \nm&y~paicim, followed closely by 
the cheroot—which the etymologist may define as the 
root of cheer. On a fine plot of grass-land, with the 
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fvootub rising in your sight, has a bungalow been put 


Tour of the Antiquities finished . %c 



up for a beautiful resting-place for the traveller. 
Thither we bent our steps, and drew a chair, to take , the 
stiffness off our back-hone. Our debut into forbidden 


ground was an ominous puzzle to our stanch Hindoo 


coachee. He stood, with , folded hands, under a tree, 
arid looked upon us as inscrutable beings, as we peeled 
off an orange from a plate used by the SaJrib-logues. 


Bread and butter were next served, and when brandy 


brought up the rear, it was an outrage of which, lie 
could not remain to bear the sight. Poor fellow ! how 
we regretted his being scandalized in the. eyes of the 
Mussulmans about the place,—and how he must have 
deplored that the day had gone by when such heresy 
justly merited the gibbet! Could we have helped, it 
would have afforded us the greatest pleasure to spare 
his feelings; and we curse the infirmities of human na¬ 
ture that such customs have insinuated themselves 
among us. Time was when the Hindoo was sober, and 
lieefis and apoplexies were almost unknown diseases in 
the land. lie has taken with great facility to drinking, 
and must reckon the change a mighty fall. It was not 
for a, boast or bravado, that sitting among the ruins of 
Delhi, with the traces of Hindoo rule before our eyes, 
we chose to raise the wine-cup to our lips; rather we 
felt it as it w ere a treason to our forefathers, and a high 
misdemeanor to the shades of Dilii and Pirthi-raj. It 
was merely to chase away the fag ‘ that flesh is heir to, 
—for ( angels of hea ven! ’ defend us from all toe-total- 
istg who find poison in the billionth solution of a drop 
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of grog, and condemn oven the drink of your nectar. 


Forgive us, Jogh Maya! 


our failings 


and trespasses. 


Strangers from a distant land, we apologize to tfiee? 
tliou guardian deity of the place! Thou hast built a 
house out of the ruins, and sticlcest like a decrepit dame, 
loth to quit her native spot. Thy priest is the only 
Hindoo who lives in the desolate city, where a Hindoo 
had first been its king. It is curious to hear the music of 
the eighty four bells of thy temple, rung by the pull of 
a single string. The Mussulmans around dare not stop 
it now with the cry of ' Allah is God, and Mahomed is 
his prophet; to prayer ! to prayer ! * They dispossessed 
thy followers, and have been dispossessed in their turn, 
—and their temples are now hotels, and tombs billiard- 
rooms. The Moslem laughed at the Hindoo— the 
Christian now laughs at the Moslem—and the day shall 
come when the Deist shall laugh at us all. 

The shades of evening were gathering round us, and 
still we lunched and lingered among the ruins, which 
recalled the history of the ancient greatness of our na¬ 
tion. Seldom have we passed a day with feelings of 
interest so strongly excited, or with impressions f the 
transience of all human possessions so strongly enforced 
as by the solemn solitudes of the desolate city of Old 
Delhi. The Mewattee goat-herd, who looks at it from 
his mountain home, the' husbandman, who drives bis 
plough to its very walls, and the lonely Brahmin, who 
offers poojah among its ancient remnants, are all re¬ 
minded of the glory of their ancestors. Truly does a 
writer say that ‘solitude, silence, and sunset are the 




lamps, — so, taking a last look of the Kootub, and giv¬ 
ing a sigh to the memory of the good old days of 
Pirthi-raj and Sunj ogta, . we rose to get ourselves in the 
gharry, and trace back to our lodge. 

The homeward horse needed no spur to make the 
fastest use of its legs,-— and there was yet the last glow 
of twilight to enable us to have a passing look at ‘ Siri/ 
or Killah Alai. This occurs at a place now called Shah- 
pur, on the right-hand side of the road, about four miles 
from Kootub, in the Delhi direction. Siri had been 
founded by Allah-ud-deen on the spot where he had 
intrenched himself facing a large Mogul army of 
120,000 horse under Turgai Khan. This invasion had 
taken place in 1803, The Mogul troops, s encamping 
on tlie bank of the Jumna, most probably about the spot 
where ffoomayoon's tomb now stands, as it is the nearest 
point of the river towards Old Delhi/ had sat for two 
months, and laid close siege to that rich city. The 
King, having his veteran troops then engaged in South¬ 
ern India, preferred to intrench himself on the plain 
extending to the north-east of the suburbs of his capital, 
rather than risk a battle on unequal terms with a for¬ 
midable enemy. There was a saint living then, who, 
by supernatural means, threw the Mogul soldiers into a 
panic, under which they hastily retreated away to their 
own country. The King, coming out scot-free from the 
perils which had surrounded him, celebrated the joyous 
event by causing the fort of Siri to be built on the spot 
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of his intrencliniont,—the sites of standing camps haying 
many a time been converted into towns and cities in 
India. The hoarded wealth which the conquests of 
Deoghur, Gkizerat, Warangul, and other Hindoo king- 
do ms in the Deccan, had placed at his disposal, enabled 
him to gild the Fatan capital of that day with a daz¬ 
zling splendour. But * the magnificent buildings that 
were without an equal upon earth,' have now lost almost 
every trace of their existence. The citadel of Siri has 
now only a few scattered ruins,—Shore Shah having 
pulled down its walls, and removed the materials to 
build his Shere-Gurh. Inside the western half*of this 
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old, ruined fort, are observed the remains oPa very ex¬ 
tensive palace—the celebrated Kasr Hazar or 

<the Palace of the thousand Pillars/ In this palace it 
was that the beautiful Kumalade held'the savage Allah, 
under her petticoat government, and soothed that despot 
by her fascination in his moodiest hours,—that the Prin¬ 
cess Dewilde and Khizr made those loves which embel¬ 
lish the history of that period with the colours of 
romance. 

Just outside the south-east corner of Sm or Shahpur, 
is Roovhnn Qhiragh , or ‘ the Lamp of Delhi/ This is a 
shrine erected to the memory of a famous saint, built by 
Firoz Shah. Saint or mitan y Rooshun Chiragh has a 
very holy name, and is one of the guardian-angels of 
the Mahomcdans in Delhi. 

It was dark when we came to Ilunmnanjee, The 
coachman stopped the gharry of his own accord, and 
made a strong appeal to our Hindooistn to pay the god 
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He dwelt upon the particular sacredness of the 
deity to the Hindoo population of Dellii, and urged us 
act to back the sins of commission with those of omis¬ 
sion, No go without humouring the fellow in his lit of 
piety,—so we alighted from the gharry, and followed 
him up a steep staircase in the dark. His Honour the 
Ituiiiimanjee lay in a small room, in which climly burnt 
a feeble chiragh,—and extremely touched, our pity by the 
poor figure he presented to our eyes. He who had 
borne the Himalayas upon his shoulders, was now ob¬ 
served to be crushed with the weight of years upon his 
head. .Tie'had before him but a few years to drag on 
his life, and then he would be glad to quit a strange 
world about him to joint his Rama in the heavens. In 
our wanderings we have mot with Hunumanjee,—and 
we would be glad to fall in with Bhoosundee , to ask him 
whether he had to drink more blood in the wars of 
Shambha and Neshambku, than in the late Sepoy Rebel¬ 
lion,* 

November 8.—This morning we went on to Tog - 
lukabad , along a stony road, through a rocky and bar¬ 
ren country. ‘The rocks are for the most part naked, 
but here and there the soil is covered with famished 
grass, and a few stunted shrubs; anything more unpre¬ 
possessing can hardly be conceived than the aspect of 

* Both lTuruiTim)jee and Bhoosundee are said to have their lives 
protracted through the tour Tug as of Hindoo chronology. Bhoosun- 
cli'O was a crow, who had more blood than he could drink in the wars 
of Samhhu and Kesambhu. He just quenched his thirst with blood 
the wars of Rama. But in the warn of the Mahaharat he broke his 
heak by striking it against the hard dry earth which had soaked in 
the little blood shed on the occasion. 
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these hills, which seem, to serve no other purpose than 
to store up heat for the people of the great, city of .Delhi;’ 
Hereabouts is * a cut in the range of hills, made appar¬ 
ently by the stream of the fiver Jumna at some remoter 
period, and about one hundred yards wide at the en¬ 
trance. This out, is crossed by an enormous stone wall, 
running north and south, and intended to shut in the 
waters and form a lake in the opening beyond it/ Ac¬ 
cording to Cunningham, this f great embanked lake, 
three-quarters of a mile long and one-quarter broad, is 
the work of a Tpmara prince, called Makipal, who 
reigned from a.d. 1105 to 1130. The embankment was 
the work of Firoz Shah/ On the brow of the precipice, 
overlooking the northern end of the wall, are the ruins 
of the stupendous fort of Toglukabad, which are ' chiefly 
interesting from their vast dimensions, and the bulk a nd 
weight of the stones employed in them,’—such as called 
forth from Bishop Heber the famous remark, that ‘the 
Patansbuilt like giants, and finished their wo rk like jewel¬ 
lers/ In the words of Sleeman, • The impression left on 
the mind after going* over the ruins of these stupendous 
fortifications is, that they seem to have been raised by 
giants, and for giants whose arms were against every¬ 
body and everybody’s arm against them.’ Those who 
remember the early military career of Ghies-ud-deen 
Togluk Shah, his repeated triumphs over invading Mo¬ 
gul armies, and bis ‘ name at last inspiring such terror 
amongst the Moguls, that the women made use of it to 
quiet their children, and whenever a man showed any 
alarm, his companions would ask, “ Why do you start F 
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The Fort of Toglukalad. 


Have you seen Togluk ? > can easily reconcile the gi¬ 

gantic works and enormous blocks of stone to his mighty 
genius and grand conceptions. The scale of buildings 
■ ms gradually risen from the works of Altamash to those 
01 All ah-ud~ deeri ,—till it has swollen into colossi! 
grandeur in the vast works of Grheis-ud-deen Togluk. 
The ‘one cupola of considerable magnitude/ over his 
tomb,, has at last outdone all former outdoings. 

'The fort of Toglukabad may be described with 
tolerable accuracy, as a half-hexagon in shape, with 
three faces of rather more than three-quarters of a mile 
in length each, and a base of one mile and a half, the 
whole circuit being only one furlong less than four miles. 
The fort stands on a rocky height, and is built of mass¬ 
ive blocks of stone so large and heavy, that they must 
have been quarried on the spot. The largest stone 
which I, observed measured 14 feet .in length by 2 feet 
2 inches, and 1 foot 10 inches in breadth and thick¬ 
ness, and must have weighed rather more than six 
tons. The short faces to the west, north, and east, are 
protected by a deep ditch, and the long face to the south 
by a large sheet of water, which is held up by an em¬ 
bankment at the south-east corner. On this side the 
rock is scarped, and above it the main walls rise to 
a mean height of 40 feet, with a parapet of 7 feet, 
behind which rises another wall of 15 feet, the whole 
height above the low ground being upwards of 90 feet. 
In the south-west angle is the citadel, which occupies 
about one-sixth of the area of the fort, and contains the 
ruins of an extensive palace. The ramparts are raised, 
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low sloping loop-holes, which command the foot of the 
wall, and are crowned with a line of rude battlements of 
solid stone, which are also provided with loop-holes. 
The walls are built of large, plainly-dressed; stones, and 
there is no ornament of any kind. But the vast sire, 
the great strength, and the visible solidity of the whole 
give to Toglukahad an air of stern and massive grandeur 
that is both striking and impressive. The fort has 
thirteen gates, and there are three inner gates to the 
citadel. It contains seven tanks for water, besides the 
ruins of several large buildings, as the Junnnu Musjeed 
and the Birij Mandir. The upper part of the fort is 
full of ruined houses, but the lower part appears as if it 
had never been fully inhabited. The fort of Toglukabad 
was commenced in a.d. 1321, and finished in 1323, or 
in the short period of two years.’ • 

Of all the Idahomedan fortresses, that of Toglukahad 
was the greatest and most important in India. The 
plan of defence had been devised by the genius of a 
gr eat and energetic warrior, who had vast resources left 
to him by his predecessors, who had acquired the largest 
military experience in his age, and who fully understood 
* General Cunningham, 
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the enemy from whom he was to protect the country. 
But a comparison of it with the Lalkot or KiUah Knnouge,, 
of the Hindoos, would not give to it that immense 
superiority which it possessed over Siri or Shcregurli . 
In position, the Lalkot as much looked down from the 
summit of a lofty rock as its Mahomedan rival, and had 
perhaps greater advantages from the barrier of rocks by 
which that position was encircled. The Jumna lay as 
the foreground to each., —that river having flowed more 
immediately under the walls of the Hindoo for in a 
previous age. In point of details, the Lalkot would not 
.suffer much by comparison. The space enclosed within 
its walls was about, a mile less than that within the walls 
of Toglukahad. The height of the one was 60 feet 
above the bottom of the ditch, —the height of the other 
was 90 feet above the low ground. If in the Lalkot the 
blocks of stone were not so enormous, the ramparts, 28 
to 30 feet in thickness, more than made up by their 
massive solidity. The Hindoo prince had as much pro¬ 
vided for the water of his troops by the excavation of 
tanks, as had the Mahomedan. To the south of the 
Lalkot is a deep and extensive hollow, once filled with 
water. To the south of the Toglukahad is a large sheet 
of water, held up by an embankment. Nothing in 
respect of position, of materials, of engineering skill, or 
of provisions, demanded by military foresight, appears 
to make the fort of the Tomaras inferior to the fort of 
the Pataris. Three and a half centuries from the time 
of Anang Pal II. had produced no change in the weapons 
of military warfare ; and no improvement had suggested 
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itself for introduction in the art of military fortifications. 
It is the occasion which calls forth the energies and re¬ 
sources of a nation to strengthen its works for defence. 
The fort of Lalkot was built at a time when the incur¬ 
sions of the Islamite formed the great source of dread to 
the people of India. The fort of Toglukabad was built 
at a time when the invasions of the Moguls formed the 
great source of dread to the Patna sovereigns. In our 
own day, the fortification of Peshawar to put the frontier 
into a state of defence has become a necessity, because 
the irruption of the Russians is the great source of 
anxiety to our present rulers. jN t o such apprehensions 
haunted the minds of the first Mussulman princes, and 
they were content to think themselves secure within the 
walls of the Lalkot. If the Hindoo fortress opened its 
gates to the Patau conqueror, the Patau fortress in 
its turn yielded to the arms of the Moguls; for, no 
doubt, troops must at last have fled for refuge within 
the walls of Toglukabad from the army of Timoor, and 
that monarch could not have deemed his conquest com¬ 
plete till he had pulled down the flag from the battle¬ 
ments ol that citadel. Men ri&iy continue to build forts 
so long as wars shall afflict their race,—but the saying 
of old Lycurgus can never fail to hold good, ' that a wall 
of men is better than a wall of masonry/ 

No .more, in all probability, would any use be made 
of the fort of Toglukabad. The works that yet ‘ tower 
over the adjacent lowlands with a sombre and tremend¬ 
ous majesty, are crumbling and giving way in many 
places, the great weight of the upper stones having 
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The Tomb of Togluk Shah. 

forced the lower ones out of their positions. Inside the 
veils is a vast well, which seems to have been cut out 
of the solid rock to a depth of some 70 or 80 feet; it is 
about 100 feet in diameter.’ 

‘ The fine tomb of Togluk Shah, built by his son 
Mahomed, is situated outside the southern wall of Tog- 
lukabad, in the midst of the artificial lake already 
described, and is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 600 
loet, in length, supported on twenty-seven arches. The 
stern beauty and massive strength of the tomb, combined 
with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that, surround it, form a picture of a warrior’s tomb un¬ 
rivalled anywhere; In plan it is a square, each of the 
four sides having a lofty doorway in the middle, twenty- 
four feet in height, with a pointed horse-shoe arch 
fretted on the outer edge. The decoration of the ex¬ 
terior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white 
marble, with a tew panels of black marble on the large 
sloping surfaces of red stone. The horse-shoe arches 
are of white marble, and a broad band of the same goes 
completely round the building at the springing of "the 
arches. Another broad band of white marble in upright, 
slabs, lour feet in height, goes all round the dome just 
above its springing. The present effect of this mixture 
of colours is certainly pleasing, bid, I believe that much 
of its beauty is due to the mellowing hand of time, which 
has softened the crude redness of the sandstone, as well 
os the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The building 









itself is in very good order, but the whole interior of 
the little fort in which, it stands is filled with fikhy 
hovels and dirty people, and the place reeks with odour 
of every description/—Alas! poor Yorick> where be 
your -victories now? Where your redoubta'idenessP 
and where the terror of vour name that set children to 
fly to their parents ? 

‘ Imperious CteSfir, dead, and turn’d to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

Oh, that the earth which kept the world In awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter s flaw ! * 

It may be, that the splendid mausoleum is an atone- 
ment for parricide—a sop to quiet the ghost of an injured 
father; for very grave suspicions arise, that the fall of 
the wooden pavilion which crushed old Togluk Shah 
was a contrivance of his son and successor, Jonah Ma¬ 
homed. The gallant monarch reposes by the side of his 
queen. Near them lie the ashes of that son, whose 
presence must be an intolerable bore to their manes. 

To us, tbe man who, in a moment of caprice, had as¬ 
sembled an army for the conquest of Persia, and then 
disbanded it ; who sent a hunched thousand men on the 
insane expedition of subduing China, to perish only 
amid the mows of the Himalayas; who, under a 
morbid fit,/would take his armies out over the most 
populous and peaceful districts, and hunt down the in¬ 
nocent and unoffending people like wild beasts, and 
bring home their heads by thousands to. hang on the 
city gates for his mere • amusement; ’ who buried a tooth 
of his in a magnificent tomb with all the solemn rites of 
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sepulture;; and who, from a foolish, fancy, twice com¬ 
pelled the whole people of the city of Delhi to leave 
their homes and hearths, and emigrate with him to his 
intended capital of DowXutabad, makin g numbers of the 
pining and miserable exiles to perish on the road from 
fatigue or from famine;—to us, the man whp did all this 
had always appeared so wanton, and Alnascharian, and 
distempered, and madly tyrannical, as to have been 
rather a character of fiction than a prince who sat on the 
throne of Delhi ; and it was not until we had actually 
stood by his grave that our early prejudices about the 
reality of his existence were dissipated. The fellow had 
commenced his rule with a good earnest, by f passing in 
great pomp and splendour from the fortress of Togluka- 
had, which his father had just then completed, to the 
city in which the Minar stands, with elephants before 
and behind, loaded with gold and silver coins, which 
were scattered among the crowd, who everywhere hailed 
Mm with shouts of joy. The roads were covered with 
flowers, the houses adorned with the richest stuffs, and 
the streets resounded with music. But all this was 
good only for a promising prologue. The great drama 
of bis reign, acted for twent}-seven long years, was a 
bloody tragedy full of scenes of the wildest caprices and 
the most atrocious butcheries, without any unity of de¬ 
sign or purpose. In this reign it was that Ebn Batata 
visited India, and, residing in Delhi, acted for a t ime as 
one of the magistrates of that city. He describes the 
Pa ( an capital of that day as ‘ consisting of four cities 
which, becoming contiguous, have formed one. It was 
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the first metropolis in the world, but had (lie fewest in¬ 
habitants, and was a dwelling-place for the boast s of the 
desert/ 


In Hindoo demonology, a Mamchh, or the ghost of 
a Mussulman, is deemed the most malignant,—and Ma¬ 
homed Togluk’s ghost would hate to this day walked 
the earth for mischief, had not his cousin and successor, 
the good Firoz, adopted the following measures for his 
skating over the bridge of Al Sir at (of breadth loss than 
the t hread of a famished spider, with hell beneath) into 
Paradise:—* I have taken pains to discover the survi ving 
relations of all persons who suffered from, the wrath of 
my late lord and master, Mahomed Togduk, and, having 
pensioned and provided for them, have caused them to 
grant full pardon and forgiveness to that prince, in the 
presence of the holy and learned men of this age, whose 
signatures and seals as witnesses are affixed to the docu¬ 
ment, the whole of which, as far as lay in my power, 
have been procured and put into a box, and deposited la 
the vault in which Mahomed Toglnk is entombed/ The 
above words are of Firoz Shah himself, as given by 
Ferishta, from the inscriptions of the great mosque at 
PirozabacL * The strange device of placing the vouchers 
in the tomb ready for the dead man’s hand to pick up 
at the last day, is as bold as it is original. It would be 
interesting to read some of these documents, which are, 
in all probability, still quite safe, as all the tombs ap¬ 
pear to be in the most perfect order/ This is all the 
use that can now be made of the good money of their 
subjects thus wasted by our chimerical Mahomedah 
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sovereigns. But the devil would be let loose from Ms 
fetters upon mankind if the papers for his salvation 
were abstracted to gratify our curiosity. 

M'ahomedabad is a small detached fort, near the 
south-east corner of Toglukabad, which shows that the 
execrable Mahomed Togluk had not been also without 
the rage for fort-building. The fort is in the same style 
as that of his father, but is considerably smaller, being 
not more than half a mile in circumference. He had 
no occasion to build this fort, and merely squandered 
away public money upon a whim,—and that, too, when 
he had been hardly pinched for funds himself, and been 
harassing Ms subjects with the introduction of a copper 
currency. 

Jehan-Pannah . This, again, is another monument 
of his folly, at the cost of the nation. He had ruined a 
rich and populous old city, and sought to make amends 
by building another in its stead. The defence of the 

t 

unprotected suburbs, plundered by the Moguls in an 
early part of Alla-ucl-deerds reign, is urged as a plea to 
justify the outlay, but we can hardly assign so honour¬ 
able a motive to a despot who was worse to his subjects 
than an outside enemy. The site of Jehan-Pannah is be- 
tvveen Rai Pithora and Siri. The ruins of the old walled 
city are still traceable at places. Including Lalkot, Rai 
Pithora, Siri, Toglukabad and its citadel, Mahomedabad., 
and Jehan-Pannah, the Patau capital of the fourteenth 
century had grown into a giant city. The tourist who 
now stands amidst the ruins of that vast city, has to 
build it up in his imagination as having seven proud 
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the circiraivallatioh of its walls,—whence the origin of 
its designation of Sath-killa Bawun-durwaza , or ‘seven 
forts and fifty-two gates/under which it is sometimes 
called even to the present day. Rome was a seven- 
hilled, Delhi a seven-for ted city. 

One beautiful relic of the magnificence of that Patau 
city is" the Leela Boorj, or Blue Tomb, near the IIoo- 
rnayoon . The name has been derived from the coloured 
encaustic tiled roof, which has a striking appearance. 
It covers the remains of a holy Seiad, or descendant of 
the prophet. The curious old ruin still retains traces 
of its excellent encaustic glazing, but it shall hardly 
have its head up to satisfy the curiosity of the next 
generation. 

The Tir Boorj is another, that was shown some two 
or three miles off in a western direction. This forms a 
group of three tombs, the largest of which has the name 
of Burra Khan. The others are called Ghota .Khan, 
and Kala Khan. The buildings are of red sandstone, 
and., more or less, in a state of decay. Near them is 
Begumpore, in which, is a remarkable specimen of old 
Patau workmanship. 

Hundreds of such lie around in a neglected state, 
but driving through the waste of ruins, we turned in to 
see the tomb of Nizam-ud-decn Oulu. The.place is a 
vast Necropolis—a Mamcktolla to the Mussulmans of 
old Delhi. Three hundred thousand martyrs are said 
to lie buried in the spot, and their sepulchres meet the 
traveller at every step. Taking two Mahomedan lads 




for our guides, and following- them through turnings 
and windings that have become pawed by the sarcophagi 
of the dead, we arrived at the tomb forming the great 
object of interest and veneration in the spot. The 
building has the graceful form of the Tazia, but there 
is a quaint look about it, which cannot fail to be 
marked. The small, low room in the middle seems to 
be the oldest and original part of the structure,—th 
handsome verandahs around it being most probably the 
pious additions of a future date. The dome was added 
in Akber’s time by Mahomed Imam-ud-deen Hussein, 
and the v, hole building was put in thorough repair in. 
Shah Johan's reign. The inside copper roofing of the 
verandahs, painted in a gilt flower pattern, is not more 
than 40 years bid,—having been put up by the father 
of the last emperor Much money has been spent on 
the exquisite marble lattice-works. The pillars are 
finely covered with representations of birds and butter¬ 
flies—we doubt whether they had. been in Aurungzebe's 
time, who would have found idolatry in them. The 
doors of white marble are deserving of notice. The 
interior is painted with characters in Arabic, and there 
is a stand with a Koran at the head of the grave. The 
sarcophagus is covered with a sheet of English chintz, 
and over it is a wooden frame-work like a canopy. 

The man who reposes in this beautiful mausoleum 
was a saint as much venerated by the Moslems as is 
Juggernaut by the Hindoos. His name was Nizam-ud- 
deen. the disciple of Furreed-ud-deen Grunj-Shaker, so 
called because his look turned clods of earth into loaves of 
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sugar. Furreed was the disciple of the celebrated Koo- 
tub-ud-deen, who again had been the disciple of Moiii- 
uddeen of Ajmore—the greatest of all names in the he¬ 
raldry of Indo-Mahomedan sainthood. The great, saintly 
feat of Nizam-ud-deen was the panic, that he st ruck among 
the Mogul troops of Turgia Khan in 1803. e It is very 
likely / says Sleeman, * that ho did strike the army with 
a panic by getting some of their leaders assassinated in 
one night. He was supposed to have the “ dmt~ol~ghyb” 
or supernatural purse, as his private expenditure is said 
to have been more lavish even than that of the emperor 
himself, while he had no ostensible source of income 
whatever. The emperor (Togluk) was either jealous s of 
his influence and display, or suspected him of dark 
crimes, and threatened to humble him when ho returned 
to Delhi. As he approached the city, the friends of the 
saint, knowing the resolute spirit of Hie emperor, urged 
him to quit the capital, as he had been often heard to 
say, “ Let me but reach Delhi, and this proud priest 
shall be humbled.” The only reply that the saint would 
ever deign to give from the time the imperial army left 
Bengal, till it was within one stage of the capital was 
“Delhi door ust ”—Delhi is still far off! This is now 
become a proverb over the east equivalent to our “ there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip.” It Is 
probable that the saint had some understanding with 
the son in his plans for the murder of his father; it is 
possible that his numerous wandering disciples may in 
reality have been murderers and robbers ; and that he 
could at any time have procured through, them the as- 
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Tomb of the Wet Cliusero. 


S&smation of the emperor. The Mahomedan Thugs, 
or assassins of India, certainly looked upon him as one 
of the great founders of their system ; and used to make 
pilgrimages to his tomb as such ; and as lie originally 
came from. Persia, and is considered by his greatest ad¬ 
mirers to have been in his youth a robber, it is not 
altogether impossible that he may have been originally 
one of the assassins or disciples of the “old man of the 
mountains; ’ ' and that he may have set up the system 
of Thuggee in India, and derived a great portion of his 
income from it/ Here is the whole truth out of 
izam-ud -deexi’s sainthood, — and Mahometans must 
hide their heads to have so long paid honours to a 
brigand. 

>/ The Poet Chusero's Tomb has that interest in the eyes 
of a traveller which there is not a similar object in 
India to afford. Gorgeous toinhs of princes and warriors 
abound everywhere in the land, but not a monument 
has begn raised to do homage to our men of genius. In 
the length and breadth of our vast realm there is the 
tomb of J oydevn , far away in the east,—and there is the 
tomb of Chusero, far away in the west. How engaging 
is it to our imaginations to stand by the grave of him 

who moved about where he pleased through the palace 
of the Emperor Togluk Shah, five hundred years ago, 
and sang, extempore, to his lyre, while the greatest 
and the fairest watched his lips to catch the expressions 
as they came warm from his soul/ The pyramid over 
Iris royal patron shall fade away, while lie shall ‘ live 
through ages in the every-day thoughts and feelings of 
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millions.' The poet lies side by side in the same court¬ 
yard with the saint, his friend and contemporary. His 
tomb forms a building similar in appearance. Tim 
grave also has a coveri ng of rich chintz,,—-and not More 
reverence is called forth by piety than by genius. NV> 
imaginary being, but a living Hindoo princess—I>e-' 
wilde, inspired the song of Ohusero. His honey - 
tongued Muse got him the surname of the Parrot of 
India. The date of his tomb is 1350. In the eyed of 
the musing traveller, the trees in the court and the 
flowers upon the tomb, seem as it were that the 1 \ ear’s 
best sweets deck the poet's sylvan grave.' 

Next we turned towards the tomb of the well-known 
Princess Jehu mini. i In the prime of youth and beauty, 
when her father was dethroned and imprisoned, she 
applied for leave to share his captivity, and continued 
to wait on him as a nurse and servant till the day of 
his death.' The tongue of slander has made a demerit 
of the pious discharge of her filial duties, and scandal¬ 
ized the vestal purity of her fame with reproaches of a 
mysterious connection with .her* father. Far from the 
remotest allusion being made to such conduct by Ta¬ 
vernier and Bernier, then living in India, their testi¬ 
mony to her amiable, accomplished, and pious character, 
and to every virtue adorning the character of a female, 
shall always be her best defence from obloquy, and 
uphold her to posterity in the character of a Roman ■ 
daughter , and in ‘the reputation of a saint, better de¬ 
served than by many who have borne the name.' Her 
mortal remains are covered with an unadorned marble 
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grass was the best covering for the tomb of the poor in 
spirit: ’—and literally did a blade of grass grow upon 
the earth in the hollow of the marble. The ‘ holy men 
of Chisti’ have been confounded with the ‘holy men of 
Christ,’—and the blunder is traced for the first time to 
the pages of Sleeman, This may have probably arisen 
from the fact of her having been, ‘so much after her 
brother Dara’s own heart in all things,’ that she may 
have equally loaned with him towards Christianity. 
But the Princess Jehanara was a devout follower of 
Mahomed, and her name is still held in much venera¬ 
tion by the Mussulmans of Delhi for her many religious 
benefactions. In the age she lived, and in the society 
she moved, the question of ameliorating the condition 
of her sex could scarcely have occurred to engage the 
philanthropy of a woman. The nation had not made 
the progress in justice, benevolence, and humanity to 
feel the enlightened sentiments of the present genera¬ 
tion, and to rouse a female heart to the sacred duties, 
which have endeared the names of Florence Nightingale 
and Mary Carpenter' in our age; and a high-minded 
Laly of those times who could not anticipate the ques¬ 
tions of fully two centuries in advance, had to give vent 
to the benevolence of her soul through religious charities, 





instead of founding institutions for improving the social 
position of womankind. 


In an adjoining enclosure, formed by richly-worked 
marble screens, lies the Emperor Mahomed Shah, who 
had an awful lesson of the mutability of ail human 
things, and the inevitable shifting^ of property, read 
to him by Nadir. He has his mother, wife, and daughter, 
all about him, and seems to be happier in his grave than 
he had been upon the throne. 

The Prince Mirza Jehangire, who 6 killed himself as 
fast as he could with Hodman's cherry-brandy, by 
limiting himself to one large glass every hour till he 
got dead-drunk/—and who was verily the namesake of 
his ancestor in name as well as in deed,—lies in another 
enclosure that must have told much upon the khamr- 
peena pension of old Akber Shah II. But a spoilt 
child is always the darling of his mother,—and it must 
have been to get rid of her curtain lectures, never so 
distasteful as to a man who cannot make both ends meet, 
that the Emperor lived perhaps upon one meal a day, 
to meet the expenses of doing the honour which an 
imperious woman would have done to the remains of her 
son. The exquisite workmanship of the marble screens 
enclosing the tomb, and the artistic representation of 
foliage and flowers upon the sarcophagus, slowly gone 
through for years, must have deprived that monarch of 
his favourite dishes for many a day. In Bishop Ifebetis 
opinion, ‘ the flowers into which the marble is carved 
are as delicate, and in as good taste and execution, as 
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any of (lie ordinary Italian artiste could produce/ The 
tomb is dated 1832, 


.Led through a narrow passage or two, we passed by 
the Jumaat EhanU: Mosque, in which a curious boll has 
been banging from the centre of the dome since 1353, 
Then wo found ourselves over-looking from a low-roofed 
building, Nmm+tid-cleen’s Welly who is said to have 
originally commenced its excavation in 1321. The re¬ 
servoir is of an oblong size, about 60 feet long by 
30 broad. Three of the sides have been built up 
into lofty stone walls with niches, the fourth having a 
flight of wide steps descending to the waiters. There 
was in the cistern now about 40 gimz of water, that an. 
old Mussulman told us, and if it were to fill up to the 
brim, it would hold 30 guzz dr 50 feet more,"but they 
have not the deluging rains of Bengal here to fill the tank 
• over so high. The great depth did not appear to be an 
exaggeration, considering the elevation of the soil of Delhi 
to bo about 800 feet from the level of the sea, and the 
rocky ridges into which the surface of the country is 
broken. Our arrival had drawn a number of boys to 
show the diving feats they are accustomed to do to 
strangers. They wore none of them beyond ten or 
twelve years, and stood in a range waiting for our per¬ 
mission to make their -spring into the well, from a 
height of 60 or 70 feet from the surface of the 
water. The idea was formidable, especially to men who 
were not corks in the water,—and we hesitated to give 

the permission that might make us amenable to the 
vol. n, 15 
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Penal Code. But the* boys and other grown-up men 
assured us of no accident, and unwilling to come away 
without a. sight of which every traveller has his gyp 
(talk), we made up our minds to take the risk of per¬ 
mit ting the stoutest lad of them all to make the peril¬ 
ous venture. Scarcely had the words gone out of our 
mouth, before a, fellow, joining his hands over his head, 
and opening wide his legs, made his leap. The sudden % 
ness of the act, and the novelty of the sight were quite 
bewildering. Just before coming into contact with 
water he sharply closed his legs, as if by instinct, and 
disappeared into the depths—-his plunge making aloud 
noise, and the waves of the splash sullenly closing 
over h is head. In bated breath we waited for his reap¬ 
pearance, which he made in a few seconds, and then by 
dint of hard swimming gaining the steps like a water- 
rat, he ran to us for Uicheesh. The fellow was dripping 
from head to foof, and his teeth were chattering from a 
hath in a cold November evening. But the trifling pre¬ 
sent of four annas sent him away content to his heart’s 
core. There were others who now clamoured to have 
•their plunge in turn, but rather than consent to a re¬ 
petition of the nervous sight, we distributed a few pice 
to quiet them all. Two things proved the great depth 
of the well—the disappearance of the diver for about 
two seconds, and his coming out in Sound limbs, which 
he could not have done if a. sufficient body of water had 
not resisted the great velocity of his fall from so high a 
summit. The well is said to possess miraculous powers 
of healing,—perhaps the cold water of the deep cistern 
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gives a hydropathic benefit;, lumbers come for bathing 
at the annual festival that is held in honour of the ex¬ 
brigand saint. 

To turn from tbo dead to the living. Those Ma- 
homedans who hang about the place, have the vile and 
n-u.sejr 0 .ble aspect that is a strong proof of the unwhole¬ 
some region in which they locate, and of the atmosphere 
of stench in which they breathe. The men have lean 
u.unished appearances. The children look to bo withered 
in the bud. These animated spectres are more mis¬ 
chievous than the spirits of the dead. Formally, they 
keep up a profession of reading the Koran over the 
graves, and initiating hoys in the secrets of the sacred 
volume; but, in fact, their vocation is to cherish the 
traditional prejudices of their race, to recruit the class 
of fakirs and fanatics, and to keep on sighing for the 
re ..lira of their nation to power—the gloom of the grave 
tingeing the actions of their lives, 

The next scene of our rambles was Ferozabad, or 
more properly, the Kotila of Firoz Shah—a field from 
winch many a fact may be culled to remedy the defect¬ 
iveness of an interesting chapter in the history of India, 
ihe reign, of Firoz Shah has the semblance of a re¬ 
freshing oasis to the weary reader, who has to toil 
through a barren catalogue of facts of warfare and 
bloodshed, spreading a dreary length far in his rear, 
and far in his advance. Much of the history of that 
reign is written upon the ruins of the various public 
works executed by that benevolent monarch. The 
h istorian makes but t; bare enumeration of those works 
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in round arithmetical figures. To, the traveller, how¬ 
ever, -who is not satisfied with Shams-e-raj and Ferishta, 
the remains of many a noble monument tell a great part 
of the story which has not yet been committed to/wriD 
dug. Those remains afford the most valuable indica¬ 
tions of the state of a world long passed away, and he 
treasures up facts presented to his eyes and ears in a 
progress through the actual scenes ol that world. 

From the account left by Sharif-ud-deen, the histor¬ 
ian of Timoor, much help is gained to ascertain the site 
of the different quarters of ancient Delhi, its public 
edifices, its gates, and many places, which are now 
objects of interest to the tourist. He gives us a general 
idea of the size and extent of that city towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. It consisted of three cities, 
besides that of Ferozabad. The first was Rai Pithora, 
or old Delhi, to the south-west, the wfUs of which en¬ 
closed a space circular in form. To the north-east of 
this lay Siri, that was smaller in size, and oval in shape. 
The large tract extending between the two comprised 
the town of Jehan-Pammh, including most probably 
Toglukabad within its precincts. No enemy from abroad 
could have reduced this magnificent city to the degree 
of ruin which had been inflicted by the removal of the 
seat of government to Dowluiabad by the capricious 
Mtthomed Togluk. That maniacal project bad, in a 
few months, covered a circumference of twenty miles 
with the desolation of a wilderness. People had been 
violently torn away from their dwelling-houses and 
nurseries, to which they were bound by the strongest 
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m of affection and interest. Thousands of families 
never returned from the foolish errand to fill up the 
void of depopulation. In their abodes dwelt the owl 
and bat, who always revel over the fallen grandeur of 
man. Thus had the proud metropolis of Sath-killah- 
Bawau-Durwaza completely undergone a change, which 
necessitated the building of a now city to form a fresh 
nucleus for the habitations of men. It was begun by 
Firoz Shah in 1354, and received the name of Feroza¬ 
bad to perpetuate the name of its founder The site of 
'the new city was chosen along the banks of the Jumna. 
It extended over a space of ten miles, fi.om old Indrapat to 
Kushak Shikar, or hunting-palace, that was situated on 
the low range of hills to the north-west of the modern 
city. The whole distance, says a contemporary historian, 
was thronged ‘ with stone-houses, mosques, and bazars.’ 
Little doubt need be entertained as to the truth of this 
statement, when the resources of a long and peaceful 
reign for forty years had been employed upon beautifying 
the city, and when ‘twenty palaces, ten monumental 
pillars, five tombs/ besides colleges, caravanserais, 
hospitals, baths, and bridges, erected alone by the 
emperor, must have taken to cover a third of its area. 
Taken at the lowest estimate, the number of inhabitants 
populating that city has been conjectured to have been 
‘about lo0,000 ; and if we add 100,000 men more for 
th e population of old Delhi, the total number of inhabit¬ 
ants in the Indian metropolis during the reign of Firoz 
Shah must have amounted to one quarter of a million.’ 

Many who read the account are likely to fall into 





the reverie of imaging to themselves this gorgeous 
Delhi of 1380 . But time, violence, and the plough 
have levelled everything that made it great in the eyes 
of mankind. Here and there a stately mosque or 
massive gateway may be seen, but the most, marked 
features in its topography retain not a trace of their 
existence. He who now drives down to the Kotik, which 
is to the south of the present city, immediately outside 
its walls, finds it a dreary field of rubbish. The gay¬ 
est and most crowded part of it is a scene of desolation, 
in which he may startle the jackal, or come upon a 
family of miserable squatters. There exists no longer 
the great rnosque of Firoz described by Timoork histor¬ 
ians. Of the extensive palace of that emperor, which 
was also his fortress at the'same time, only one gateway 
is now seen to present f a fine specimen of bold but rude 
architecture.’ Ileber is quite right to say, that it ‘ would 
have been picturesque had it been in a country where 
trees grow, and ivy was green, but is here ugly and 
melancholy/ The walls and outlines of some of tine 
buildings are also extant, and there is met a mosque 
(lose to the high road in tolerable repair. It is said 
‘ there is a treasure-well in the ruins with subterranean 
passages and chambers, and that some of these passages 
have outlets on the Jumna/ 

Of the great pillar, popularly called the Lat y or Staff 
of Firoz Shah . This is the most remarkable of all the 
objects in the Kotila, as well as the monument of 
highest antiquity in all Delhi. Till modern European 
scholars had read and expounded the meaning of its 
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inscriptions, much erroneous opinion had prevailed' 
about this pillar. It was the club of Bheem Sena’ oi 
the Hindoos—‘ the walking-stick of the - old emperor 
Firoz’ of the Mussulmans—and f the pillar of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, in memory of his victory over Porus, 
with Greek inscriptions’ of Tom Corvat, and the other 
early English travellers, until, after the lapse of cen¬ 
turies, it once more became appreciable to the last gener¬ 
ation as one of the edict-columns of Aaoca. The pillar 
that is now just outside the Delhi Gate of the city was 
originally ‘ on the bank of the Juinna, in tlie district of 
Sal ora, not far from Khizerabad, which is at vhe foot of 
the mountains, 90 hm from Delhi.’ From this descrip¬ 
tion, the original site of the pillar is supposed, by Cun¬ 
ningham to have been somewhere near the ancient 
capital of Shrughna, described by Hwen Thsaiig* ‘as 
possessing a large Vfhar, and a grand stupa of Asoca’s 
time containing relics of Buddha.’ The pillar is stated 
to have been f conveyed by land on a truck to Ehizera- 
bad, from whence it was floated down to Ferozabad, or 
new Delhi.’ This removal took place about the year 
1356, by the orders of Firoz Shah, to confound the 
Hindoos who had boasted of its immovable fixity in 
the earth. Underneath the pillar had been found a 
large square stone, which also was transported and 
placed in the same position as before, when the pillar 
was put up in the court-yard of Firoz?! palace. In 
the face of this circumstantial account, which a con- 
temporary writer has left of the removal of the pillar, 
it can by no means be taken for the same that 
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the bard Ghand speaks of ; as telling the fame of the 
Oiiolum.’ This must have been some other column 
that stood at Negnmbode, and has disappeared from 
causes not known now to anybody. It cannot be that 
Asoea had put up no column in a place like Delia. It 
was in his day as much a rich, flourishing, and popul¬ 
ous city, as Benares, Allahabad, Kosambi, Kanoiige, 
and others; and there was no important city then in 
India, in which he did not erect a monolith. To have, 
his edicts widely known, no spot in ancient Indraprastha 
could have been more eligible than the ghaut of Hegum- 
bode, .which was frequented by thousands for its sanctity 
and the traditions with which it was associated, and 
where, in a subsequent age, Visa! Deva is said to .have 
put up a record on the self-same pillar to give the 
widest publicity to his fame. 

•Rising from the terrace of a three-storied braiding, 
the pillar lifts its tall slender form, and is visible as a 
sharply clear object in the air from a long way off It 
met our eye from more than ten miles in the train, when 
coming down. The head of it is bare now—there is.no 
* ornamentation of black and white stone-work sur¬ 
mounted by a gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it 
received its name of Minar Zarin , or Golden Pillar. This 
gilt pinnacle was still in its place in a. d. 1611, whop Wil¬ 
liam Finch entered Delhi, as he describes the stone Pilla r 
of Binm, which, after passing through three several 
stories, rises 24 feet above them all, having on the top 
a globe surmounted by a crescent / The pillar is a single 
shaft of ‘ pale pinkish sandstone/ being of the usual 
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’height of ail Asoea’s pillars—42 feet 7 inches, of which 
the upper-portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very 
high polish,, while the .remainder' is left quite rough.* It 
Seems that all the pillars of that monarch were made to 
his particular order of a certain specified length. The 
f weight is rather more than 27 tons, In its dimen¬ 
sions it; is more like the Allahabad Pillar than any 
other, but it tapers much more rapidly towards the 
top, and is therefore less graceful in its outline/’ The 
numerous pillars of Asoea, all of one size, but of a 
variety of stones, arising from the respective rocks on 
which '".they wore quarried, exhibit an unequal work¬ 
manship which may help, to throw some light on the 
state of sculptural art amongst the ancient Hindoos in 
different parts of India. 

4 There arc two principal inscriptions on Firoz Shah's 
pillar, besides several minor records of pilgrims and tra¬ 
vellers from the first centuries of. the Christian era down 
to the present time. The oldest inscriptions, for which the 
pillar was originally erected, comprise the well-known 
edicts of Asoea, which were promulgated in the middle 
of the third century b. c. in the ancient Pali, or spoken 
language of the day. The alphabetical characters, 
which are of the oldest form that has yet been found in 
India, are most clearly and beautifully cut, and there 
are only a few letters of the whole record lost by the 
peeling off of the surface of the stone. The inscription 
ends with a, short sentence, in which King Asoea directs 
the setting up these monoliths in different parts of 
India as follows:—“ Let this religious edict be engraved 





on stone pillars (i nla thamfoi) and stone tablets (sih pha- 
Jabt), that it may endure for ever/’ In this amended 
passage we have a distinct allusion to the rock in scrip* 
lions, as well as to the pillar inscriptions. As this as . 
the longest and most important of all the pillar inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoca, 1 made a careful impression of the 
whole* for comparison with James Prinsep s text, The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four 
sides of the column facing the cardinal points, and. of 
one long inscription immediately below, which goes 
completely round the pillar. The last ten lines of the 
eastern face,' as well as the whole of the continuous 
inscription round, the shaft, are peculiar to the Delhi 
pillar. There is a marked difference also in the ap¬ 
pearance of this part of the inscription. The chau 
rooters are all thinner and less boldly cut , the 
vowel marks are generally sloping, instead of being 
horizontal or perpendicular, and the letters j, h •o ^ 
.!ire differently formed from those of me preceding part 
of the inscription. 

( The second inscription is that which records the 
victories of Chohan Prince Yisala Deva, whose ■ power 
ox: ended. “ from Himadri to Yindhyad’ This record oi 
the fame of the Chohan consists of two separate poilions, 
the shorter one being placed immediately above Asoca’s 
edicts, and the longer one immediately below thepi. 
But a:: both are dated in the same year, m. 8. 1220, 
or a. m 1163, and refer to the same prince, they may 
be considered as forming only one inscription. The 
upper portion, which is placed very high, is engraved 
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in much larger characters than the lower one. A trans¬ 
lation of this inscription was published by Colebrooko 
in the Asiatic Researches ;* and his rendering of the 
text has been verified hy H. H. Wilson from a copy 
tirade by Mr Thomas.. The reading of Sri Saliaksham 
proposed by Mr Thomas is undoubtedly correct, in- 
stead of Sri Mud Lakhshana , as formerly read, I would 
suggest also that the rendering of Chdhmdnah tilaka , 
as “ most eminent of the tribe which sprang from the 
arms’* (of Brahma), seems to me much less forcible 
than the simple translation of “ Chief of the Gh&hu- 
mansfi. or ChoMn tribe. 

( The minor inscriptions on Firoz Shah’s pillar are pi 
little interest and importance. They are, however, of 
different ages, and the more ancient records must have 
been inscribed while the pillar yet stood on its original 
site, under the hills to the North of Khizrabad. One 
of the oldest is the name of Sri Bhadra Mitra , or Sub- 
kidmmUra , in characters of the Gupta era. This is 
written in very small letters, as are also two others of 

same age. In larger letters of a somewhat later 
date, there are several short inscriptions, of which the 
most legible is Surya Vishnu SiibarnakaJmna. Of a much 
later date is the name of the Saiva mendicant, Siddh 
Bhajj/mkarnath Jogi followed by a trisul The name of 
this wandering mendicant is also recorded in the 
very same characters, but simply as f< Bhafyankarnaih” 
m one of the JBqrabar caves in Behar. On the northern 
face there are two still later inscriptions in modern 
* Vol. iii. p. 130. 
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jNfagari, both of which bear the same date, of Wednes¬ 
day) 13th, waning moon of CJmtra, in .Samvat 1581, or 
A.t). 1524. The longer inscription contains the name of 
Sitriian Ibrahim> or Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who reigned 
from a.d. 1517 to 1525/* This antique and .curious 
monument adds great interest to the scene. The bar¬ 
barous Jauts attempted to destroy it by cannon. 

There was another of Asoca’s pillars which had been 
brought from Meerut by Firoz Shah, and erected in the 
courtyard of his palace Ku&hak Shikar, near Hindoo 
Rao r s house. It is now lying in five pieces, having 
been thrown down by the explosion of a powder maga¬ 
zine in the time of Ferokshere. ‘ This tradition is ren¬ 
dered almost certain by the statements of Padre Tieffen- 
t haler, who resided in India between a.d. 1743 and 1786. 
He saw the pillar lying just as it is now, in five pieces, 
but he was informed that it was standing.erect not "long' 
before, and that it was thrown down by an explosion of 
gunpowder. The upper end of the middle piece, which 
was inscribed with Asoca’s edicts, was sawn off some 
years ago, and sent to Calcutta, where it may now be 
seen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum/ 

In the Kala Mysjeed, near the Turkoman Gate, is 
seen * a characteristic and favourable specimen of the 
architecture of the age of Firoz . 9 Though built in 1387, 
the style of this mosque is decidedly of an anterior date 
to that of the tomb of Togluk Shah. The building is 
comparatively small and plain, but of solid construction. 
From its original name of Kahn Musjeed] or £ Great 
A General Cunningham. 
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principal place of worship built by Firoz for the inha bit¬ 
ants of his new city. The present name of Kitla Mm~ 
joed, oi’ 1 Black Mosque/ is most probably from * the bare 
walls of (lark grey qiiartose sandstone/ which have be¬ 
come visible after the coating of coloured plaster form¬ 
erly covering them. has fallen off. The mosque consists 
of ‘ a single room 7 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth, 
with two ro\vs of four pillars each down the centre, and 
one row of coupled pillars along the front. These col¬ 
umns divide the whole area into 15 squares, each of 
which is covered by a small dome, the central dome be¬ 
ing somewhat higher than the others/ This 4 collection 
of small cupolas, each resting on four pillars, so tha t the 
whole mosque is only a succession of alleys between 
ranges of pillars, with no clear space of any extent/ is 
justly remarked by Elphinstone ‘to betray the inca¬ 
pacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size/ The 
mosque is considerably elevated, making a total height 
of 66 feet. In the four corners are four round towers, 
now in a very dilapidated state. The walls are 6 feet 
th ick, with three openings at each end, closed by mass¬ 
ive reclstone lattice-works. The middle of the lower 
story is a solid mass, forming the floor of the musjeed. 
However imposing from its massive strength and solidity, 
it is by far inferior in grandeur to the Kootub Musjeed. 
The great mosque of Ferozabad is said to have been 
covered with inscriptions detailing the edicts and ord in¬ 
ances of Firoz. Nothing of the kind appears on the 
Haiti Musjeed. The ‘ noble mosque of polished marbie/ 
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in which Timoor offered up his thanksgivings on the 
day of his departure from Delhi, was situated/ on the 
banks of the Jumna/ This one stands more than a 
mile from that river in the interior. There must have 
been then some other mosque to which, the Mogul his¬ 
torians made their allusion, and which has disappeared 
since the time of Ferishta, who made copies from several 
of its inscriptions. It was this mosque of which the 
ornaments had also very much attracted the notice of 
Timoor, and which in reality held the first rank that 
one is inclined to assign to the Kalan Musjeed, from its 
name signifying the Great Mosque. 

There is 4 a specimen of the ornamented mosque of 
the time of Firoz/ which may be seen near a group of 
tombs facing the entrance gateway of Suffer lung's 
tomb. This, in the opinion of Cunningham, ‘corresponds 
exactly with the description of Feriahta. Its front is 
entirely covered with inscriptions and draperied 02 .ua- 
mexit in a very hard plaster, which is still fresh and 
sharp, after the lapse of five centuries. The interior 
walls are also thickly covered with inscriptions arid or- 
a aments cut in hard stone, which, are now m perfect, as 
when first executed.’ The date of this musjeedh erec¬ 
tion is 1370; the Kala Musjeed was built seventeen 
years later. 

KirJJiee —a fort, village, and musjeed in one, built 
by Khan Jehan about 1380, in the reign of Firoz Shah., 
lies in the neighbourhood of Sir* . The mosque f i$ an 
enormous structure, situated on high ground, and is 
built of dark-coloured granite, and cased all over with. 
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.H Is a .square, supported at the. four corners by towers 
nearly 50 feet high; has two stories, and is crowned 
with 89 small domes of very plain but most solid con¬ 
struction. The whole building is in excellent preserv¬ 
ation, with the exception of the north-east angle, the 
roof of which has fallen in, not however from, decay, 
but from the effects of a fire said to have occurred some 
70 years ago. The basement story consists of 104 small 
cells with arched ceilings, each cell being about nine 
feet square. There is also a cell beneath each door and 
one in each turret, making in all 112 cells. There are 
triple cloisters supported on single, double, and quad¬ 
ruple pillars/ ‘ The gloomy aspect of the interior/ 
says a writer, 'and the massiveness of the walls, are very 
striking, and none of the old ruins around Delhi are 
more worthy of a visit than this Egyptian-like relic of 
Patau architecture/ 

The Sut-pooHa Bund, or sixty-arched embankment of 
Kress Shah, ' may still be traced from the village of 
Ladhoo Serai to the low hills near the village of Kirk- 
hee/ The Boor/ Mundtil is a square tower and domed 
building of the same age. This ‘ square fort is peculiar, 
there being nothing like it anywhere near Delhi/ 

By far the most useful of all the works of Firoz 
Shae was the great canal that he dug far the irrigation 
of the valley of the Jumna. ‘ This canal/ says Dr Spry,. 

affords a striking illustration of pleasure having proved 
subservient to public good. The monarch, it appears, 
was fond of indulging in the pursuits of the chase and 
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discovering that the best lion sporting was to be .found 
in the district of Hissar, be frequently resorted thither 
with bis court for the purpose of enjoying this noble 
exercise; His retinue being very extensive, great diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in providing water for the cattle, 
as the country thereabouts is sandy and very dry. So 
arid, indeed, is the soil, and so scanty the supply of 
water, that it is often necessary to sink to the depth of 
! 30 feet before it can be found, and then it not unfre- 
quently happens that i t is so brackish as to be unwhole¬ 
some. Like a true Mogul emperor, therefore, the mon¬ 
arch issued the commands for the formation of this 
canal, He appears, however, to have been aware of the. 
utility of such undertakings; for besides this grand 
canal of Hissar, he caused one to be excavated to the 
city of Delhi. Firoz Shah, therefore, could not have 
been inattentive to the wants of the people, Although 
personal gratification was doubtless the motive which 
actuated him to issue his mandate for the first under¬ 
taking, the comfort of his subjects evidently prompted 
him to undertake the second. The province of Delhi, 
therefore, has been, we may say, particularly favoured 
from the time of Firoz Shah, for in no part of Hindoo- 
stair do we find any works of such vast- importance. 
Hissar is said to have been founded by Sultan Firoz, 
who dug the canal to bring the waters of the Jumna 
near the city. A dervise predicted his accession to the 
throne, and at the instance of this dervise he dug the 
canal/ The famines and other miseries, caused by the 
.maladministration of his predecessor, were more than 




fertility to a vast, extent, of country along the tanks. 
Crops wore reared without dependence on the periodical 
rains. The health of the comimmitfes improved from a 
supply of water free from the impregnation of natron. 
The canal is yet flowing through Delhi under the name 
of the "W*estern Jumna Canal. More about Ibis here¬ 
after. 

II'ous-Khass is a village some four or five miles from 
the Kootu'b. In this village does the good Fivoz lie 
buried, after having left behind him so many works to 
Mess hid memory. There is a bath or tank of his, the 
urea of which covers a hundred beegahs. .Hut it is now 
a complete ruin, the surface being used for cultivation. 

Unquestionably, the reign of Firoz Shah was a great 
architectural age. But no new models or no now styles 
then came into fashion, to denote an onward progress 
of the a rt from the Jvootub Musjeed to the Black Mosque . 
Father th< later works are ruder, and wanting in that 
finish which is observed in the buildings of the previous 
century. The horso-shoe arch could not be improved 
in two hundred years. There is indeed much minute 
elegance, but it is impossible not to recognize in the 
massive grandeur and austere beauty of the Patan 
buildings the characteristics of the grim and gloomy 
Patan. The people of his race were poor in genius and 
iu vent ion. who introduced no improvement in any 
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branch of 

art. 

Though many of tin 

works i 

a at lie 



strewed around the city of Delhi are inseparably con ¬ 
nected with their names, it is. doubtful whether those 
works are the triumphs of Patan or of Hindoo skill 
There is nothing positively on record to establish their 
undisputed claim. The honour of having- called them 
into existence certainly belongs to their nation, nnd the 
voice of tradition and the common courtesy of nunkind 
assign to them the credit of their authorship. But 
there is the evidence of Baber to the contrary, that 
when he arrived in India, ‘the officers of revenue, mer¬ 
chants, and work-people were all Hindoos.’ In time, 
further researches may throw- greater light on the sub¬ 
ject to do the justice which is due to the Hindoos. 
Politically, the Patan may have been dominant, bat be 
was in arts the humble pupil of the ancient and time- 
honoured Hindoo. 

The close of the reign' of .Firm: Shah also forms a 
salient point for observation in the history of Delhi. 
In the space of two hundred years, from the first con¬ 
quest of the Mussulmans to the death of that 'monarch, 
the city of Judishthira and Dilu and Anangpa! had 
grown to a size which, not even. Rome or Constantinople 
could boast of in their best days. Though, it had often 
been the theatre of troubles, and revolutions, and blood¬ 
shed, yet, in spite of every misfortune and every 
misgorermnent, it had gradually and steadily made a 
progress towards prosperity, that made it greater under 
the Khiligis than under the Slave Kings, and greater 


under the Togluks than under the Khiligis. The forty 
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Former Greatness of Delhi- 

peaceful years of Firojs’a' reign produced the greatest 
changes in its topographical and physical condition. 
In that interval, it had spread over the largest extent 
it bad ever done before or since, and readied its cul- 
j aim ding’ glory under Patau rule. Palaces, mosques, 
forts, mausoleums, caravanserais, colleges, baths,-and 
many other public and private buildings, adorned it in 
all quarters. To supply the inhabitants with whole¬ 
some water, a noble canal traversed the city. The 
eiti&ens .numbered a population of a quarter of a million. 
TBo 1 goodness of their house and furniture, and the 
general use of gold and silver ornaments by their wo¬ 
men/ have been emphatically put on record by the 
historians of the times. No ryot but had a good bed¬ 
stead and a neat garden. The city was filled with 
shopkeepers, artisans, and manufacturers of every de¬ 
scription, and contained all that could make it a desir¬ 
able residence for a luxurious people. Travellers an 1 
foreigner :; who saw it then could not enumerate the 
.variety of its riches, or sufficiently admire its grandeur. 
They at once acknowledged it to be the first, metropolis 
in the world. But the huge city was good only for 
.striking the imagination. It was, after all, an immense 
mass of human, beings collected in the neighbourhood 
of the palace. The sovereign who dwelt there knew 
only to exercise power by associating it with pageantry. 
Hus greatest policy was to govern by dazzling the eyes' 
of the multitude. None of the elements of true great¬ 
ness were to be found in die prodigious city—no intelli¬ 
gence tl a t enlarges the mind—no fraternizing synipalhy 
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—no public spirit—and no patriotic devotion, to infuse 
life into the unwieldy mass. Tinder a stately and 
gorgeous appearance, lay bid the inertness of a bloated 
body that required only ‘ the touch of opposition to 
bring it to the ground/ 

In a few years that opposition came in a terrible 
.form. The mortal remains of Firoz Shah had been, 
scarcely laid in the grave before Delhi, became a prey 
to disorder and violence. Three claimants contended 
for the throne in the streets of the metropolis. The 
state of that capital then may find an apt illustration 
in the dream that had been dreamt by Timoor. Me 
found that * ho was in a large garden, and saw a num¬ 
ber of people who were pruning the trees, and sowing 
Seeds, The garden was full of trees, both, great and 
small, on the tops of which the birds liad built their 
nests. He thought that he had a sling in. his hand, 
and that he destroyed the nests with stones from the 
sling, mid,., drove away all the birds/ Timoor was no 
idle dreamer. He interpreted his dream as a voice 
from heaven to undertake the invasion of India, and 
commenced his march across the Hindoo Koosh - -mark¬ 
ing his track with massacre and desolation. In the 
December of 1398, he came under the walls of Delhi, 
and sat before that city at the head of an innumerable 
army. Probably, the place on which he had posted 
himself is the open wide plain which still extends itself 
for miles to the south-west of the present city. There 
can * be no mistake about the locality— it requires no 
lights of generalship to see the only position that he 
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could have occupied. Meanwhile, the Delhi- lies had 
been thrown into the utmost consternation. The storm 
had burst upon them with an astounding suddenness, 
and appalled them by the prospect of an overwhelm¬ 
ing danger. There was no saint now like Nmm-ud- 
deen to send a panic amongst the Tartar hordes. There 
was no general like Zafar Khan to stem the torrent of 
the barbarians—no Ghois-ud-decn Togluk to awe them 
by the terror of his name. The king who reigned with¬ 
in the walls of the city was a minor and a puppet. The 
army that garrisoned it was inferior in numbers, and 
divided in councils. The treasury was impoverished. 
No assistance could be hoped for from the provinces 
abroad. They had dismembered themselves, and looked 
on with indifference, ' leaving the doomed city to its 
fate. The only hope of the Pelhi-ites lay in 4 a train of 
war-elephants and a rocket brigade/ Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the inhabitants, not daring to face the 
enemy, chose to keep themselves inside the walls, and 
fast bolted up the fifty-two gates of the imperial city, 
bar otherwise was the case with the besiegers. They 
were all obedience and enthusiasm, while all wa dis¬ 
union and dismay among the besieged. They pressed 
and pushed on with the vigour of a wolf to break 
■into the fold. No alternative was at last left to the 
faint-hearted garrison, but to move put to the field, and 
decide the contest by a battle. The Patan king osten¬ 
sibly headed the troops collected under his standard. 
The proud Tartar invader got up on a lull, and there 
stationed himself as a spectator of the battle that was 
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to lay the rich capital of India at his feet. It is one of 
the low ridges that break the surface of the country into 
uneven ground. Nobody now exactly remembers the 
particular hill, but it is attempted to be pointed out, to 
the right, a few miles down the ro d leading from the 
Delhi Gate/* The battle waged hot for an hour or two. 
But, at length, the enervated Indians were borne down 
by the physical superiority of the iron-nerved. Tartars 
of the north. They drove back the elephants that had 
been led to charge upon them ; and many of the ani¬ 
mals, deprived of their guides, wildly ran over the iield, 
rod trampled alike upon friends and foes in their mad¬ 
dened fury. No sooner had the ranks of the Indian 
army begun to lose ground than its king took to flight, 
and escaped to Gvzerat. Thenceforth all resistance was 
given up, and a capitulation was concluded. The town 
surrendered under a. solemn promise of protection, and 
Timoor made his triumphal entry into Delhi, He made 
the KJnitheh to be read in his name in the great mosque 
at Fer »;ahad, in the Kootub Musjoed, as well as in the 
Kala Musjeed, and having his title thus Acknowledged 
in all the mosques, proclaimed himself em peror through¬ 
out the realm. 

The Delhi-ites had made their submission, providing 
that their lives and properties were to be spared by the 
payment of an adequate ransom. In levying this ran¬ 
som, however, disputes arose‘between the citizens and 

* ‘ Further on, to the right, is the hill on which Tiraoor is said to 
have* stood and witnessed the battle in 1398.’— Calcutta Ileview, 
No.XU. 
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rf^mrors/ which led to blows. From one act vt 
mutual violence to another, the fierce, irritated .Furtarn 
gave' themselves up to the usual riot and plunder o.t a 
barbarous soldiery. They wore men who did not know 
mercy- even by name, and commenced an indiscriminate 
butchery <>f all the helpless inhabitants of the city, No 
distinction was made between Mussulmans and 1 fhtdoos 
—the faithful and the infidel were alike murdered. No 
respect was shown to women—they were first violated, 
and then driven out in chains. The flumes went up at 
cne e from many places, and 4 irradiated streets stream¬ 
ing with, blood, and choked with the bodies of the doae / 
From Ferozabad, the troops went to ma&sacrO the in¬ 
habitants, of the old city, which had become crow ded 
with fugitives. The last remnant had taken refuge in 
a mosque, where two of Timoor’s most distinguished 
generals rushed .in upon them at the head of five 
hundred soldiers, and f sent to the abyss of hell the 
souls of the infidels/ Their appetite grew with what it 
fed oi 1 , and still longed for blood when there was not a 
victim left to bleed. Out of a population of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand, more than one third had been 
put to the sword. There was another third that was 
dragged into slavery. Buildings on which immense 
sums had been expended became wrecks in a few hours. 
The mass of movable wealth collected in the various 
shops and warehouses was ransacked and spoliated. 
The lovely Ferozabad presented a vast scene of blood¬ 
shed arid pillage. The beautiful Kotila was turner! ynto 
a heap of ruins. Bai Pith ora, Toglukabad, and Jehan 
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Paimah became perfect pictures.of desolation. Through 
five whole cloys the work of destruction hud gone on 
with unabated fierceness. No doubt it originated in the 


cold-blooded and calculating policy of Timoor, who 
remained a tranquil spectator, when lie could have 
easily curried out his promises of protection bv a single 
word of his potent command. It is said that, whife 
murdering, capturing, and carrying into captivity were 
going* on around him, the savage and imperious monarch 
had been comfortably engaged in celebrating, a .feast in 
honour of his victory. Killing, in his opinion, was no 
crime, but ‘a pious duty of assisting God to till hell 
chock-full of men and genii.* The groans of thousands, 
therefore, disturbed not his carousals, or the ecpianirnily 
of his temper. Having glutted himself with plunder, 
and killing m much as he could to his heart's content, he 
gave the orders for the prosecution of the march back 
to liis capital. To call down the blessings of heaven, 
he made an ostentatious shew of the piety of a Match 
medan, by offering up prayers at the great mosque of 
Ferozabad. previous to his departure. Ho f merely 
made a predatory inroad into India, to kill a few mil- 
lions of unbelievers, plunder the country of all the mov¬ 
able valuables lie and his soldiers could collect, and 
take back into slavery all the best artificers of all kinds 
that they could lay their hands upon. He left no one 
to represent him in India ; hd claimed no sovereignty, 
and founded no dynasty there. 5 Ho left no traces of 
his visit but in devastation and blood, save and except 
in the origin of a language, which is said to have first 
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developed iSelf in the few flays that Iris hordes hud to 
curry on their intercourse in the bazars of .'Delhi—the 
language that is now familiar under the name of Oor~ 
rfoo, of which the etymon is traced by Tod to the word 
horde. 

From the date of Timoor’s invasion may be dated 
the break-down of the Patan power in India. It dis¬ 
membered their empire, and split the great body-politic, 
of their nation into independent sections. The seat of 
their government was left drenched in blood and re¬ 
duced to ashes’ To the present day may be seen some 
of the tokens of that ruthless desolation. The city,, 
which had swarmed with nobles, and merchants, and 
thousand of human beings, became a solitude like an 
empty bee-liive, from which the bees have been dis¬ 
persed, Of those who fell in the massacre, the bones 
lay whitening for Inany a day in the streets. Those 
carried into slavery, formed a number so large as to 
overstock the slave market at Samarcand, and sell at two 
rupees the head—among whom were many of the wives 
and children of a proud aristocracy. - * Thus swept 
away, there .remained almost no inhabitants in Delhi. 
From a metropolis, it declined into the rank of a pro¬ 
vincial town. Juanpore and Lifckncwty rose to become 
its rivals. For two months after Timoor’s departure it 
remained without a government. The wretched rider 
who had fled from its walls, returned to live only as a 

* This was the rate fetched by Mahraood’s Hindoo prisoners. 
Timoor’s- prisoners must have sold still cheaper, we think, when ' his 
soldiers had W hundred and fifty slaves, and soldiers’ boys had twenty 
slaves to tlitir own -share,’ 
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pensioner. Forty years later the authority of the Court 
of BelM had collapsed so much, as to be acknowledged 
4 in one place to within a mile the city walls, and 
now here beyond twelve. 1 

No recovery was made till the reign of Beloli Lodi, 
who restored Delhi to much of its ancient position and 
dignity* The tomb of that Sultan lies behind the 
shrine of Rooshun Chirag*. Perhaps he was the famous 
Dervish who had offered to sell the empire of Delhi for 
two thousand rupees, and receiving sixteen hundred 
from Beloli, had blessed him as the would-be king of 
Delhi. The tomb of Secimder Lodi lies among the 
group that faces the gateway of the Suffer Jang. It is. 
the larger one of the two octagonal tombs farming the 
northern group, and connected together by a, bridge of 
eleven arches. He resided in Agra, hut reposes in the 
family burial-ground at Delhi. 

The next notable epoch in the history of Delhi oc¬ 
curred in the reign of Hoomavoon, who repaired the 
old fort of. In dr a pat, or Pnranah Killah, and called it 
by the name of Deen-pannah, or the asylum of religion, 
Shere Shah having made further additions, had the 
name changed again to Sheregurk 
v Delhi-Shere-Shaky or the city founded by the em¬ 
peror of that name, extended from the neighbourhood 
of Hoomayoon’s tomb to Firoz Shah's Kotila. In the 
words of William Finch, ‘ the city is two boss from gate 
to gate, and surrounded by a wall which has been strong, 
but is now ruinous/ The ‘ whole circuit of the city walls 
was close upon nine miles, or nearly double that of the 




modern ShahjehanabacL’ Nothing exists now of this 
Delhi-Shere~ftha.il excepting * a fine massive gateway, 
which formed' the Kabuli Dumaza of that city—the 
same that is now called the Lai JJuncaza, or ‘Red 
Gate.’ 

Not so is Sdimgnrh f the frowning castle that first of 
all greets the traveller as he makes his entry into Delhi, 
passing under its walls. That antique fort wears not a 
less gloomy aspect from the heavy massive style of its 
architecture than from the dark associations with which 
its name is connected. Though of a small size-—being 
not more than three-quarters of a mile in circuit—-the 
lofty towers and massive walls towering abruptly above 
the river, produce a peculiar effect upon the view. The 
Jumna flows round, washing it on all sides, and detach¬ 
ing it from the mainland. This insular position, just 
at the north end of Shah Jehan’s Palace, gives to the 
fort the appearance of an advanced piequet to guard the 
town from tie approach of a daring invader. The name 
of Selimgurh was derived from its builder, Selim Shah, 
the son of Sliere Shah. To efface the memory of this 
hateful J?atan name, Iloomayoon ordered it to be called 
Ntirgttrh. But nobody cared to make use of this name 
except in the royal presence. The long arched stone 
bridge by which it is connected with the mainland was 
built by Jehangeer. On the erection of Shall Johan's 
larger and stronger fort, Selimgurh was used as a state 
prison. Hither had been carried Moorad, in a state of 
drunkenness, on the pbek of an elephant, and imprisoned 
till sent off to -.Gwalior. Hither, after fifteen years, had 
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Dam,, to unite liis hands with a daughter of Aurimgzebe, 
and live upon a pension of six thousand rupees. Ma¬ 
homed Sultan, the eldest son of A'urungzebe, had also 
been brought back from Gwalior to be married here to 
the daughter of the unfortunate Moorad—his intellect 
impaired by the slow operation, of the poust tor fifteen 
years. M any a royal eaglet of soaring ambition rusted 
and pined here, and had their ardour cooled within the 
four walls of this dungeon—-and were a novel to ho com - 
posed, the .secrets of Selimgurh would disclose incidents 
of the most moving interest. The great leveller—Rail, 
has made its way brea king through the walls of the an¬ 
cient Patan fort, and thrown open the interior that was 
long the scene of a cruel prison-life. 

The curtain falls here to prepare for new scenes and 
new actors. 


-the Fandoo, the Tomara, 
have come on and played 


One by one— 
the Chotian, and the Patan™ 
out their parts. The last must now' make his exit off 
the stage, singing his epilogue, and salaaming* to the 
reader. In the Interim that the Mogul takes to make 
his appearance, let hiin.be content to refresh himself 
with a little dejeuner from Abul Fazil—•cold, but never¬ 
theless good for digestion, and of master-hand cookery. 
‘ Sultan Kootub-ud-deen, and Sultan Shuins-ud-deeii, 
both resided in the fort built by Rajah Firthi-nij. Sul¬ 
tan Balm erected another fort containing many magni¬ 
ficent buildings : and he made it a law that any crimi¬ 
nal who. took refuge in it, should escape punishment * 
* This was the Killah ManCujhin, spoken of by Ebn Batata under 
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fcuu-cobad built another city, called Giinglookherv, 
which is situated on the banks of the Jumna. Amir 
■Khoosm, in a poem entitled Retain Amnia in, celebrates 
this city. Sultan Alla-ud-deen founded a new city and 
fort,' which is called Siri. Toglukabad was founded by 
Sultan Togluk. His son, Sultan Mahomed, Imiji an¬ 
other city, with a new. palace, in which is a very higlr 
building. In this palace are a thousand maible^pilktys. 
Sultan t^iim also founded a largo city, and named it Fi- 
rozabad. lie dug a canal from the Jumna to this city, 
near to which the water passes. At the dist ance of three 
I'oss from Firozabad, he built another palace, to which 
he gave the name of JeJuuvvna { the director of the world). 
The late emperor (Iloomayoon) built the fort ot Indra- 
pat, and called it Been-pannall, or the asylum of religion. 
Shore Shah destroyed the city of Delhi founded by Alla- 
ud-deen, and built another ; but now this new Delhi is 
for the most part in ruins. Here are many sepulchres 
of princes and religious persons. On the mountuin of 
Islamabad is a deep spring of hot water; it is called 
Pvrbhcm, and is a great place of Hindoo worship. 
iTissoo, one of the nobles of , Rekheyser, made a very 
deep excavation in this mountain of three beegahs in 
extent, and which he dedicated to religious purposes : 
it remains to this day in its original state, and is a proof 
of the antiquity of this city. The climate is temperate. 
Here grow most of the fruits of Persia, Turfary, and 

the name of Dar-ul-awcn^ or ‘ House of Hefiiged This asylum was 
existing in bis time, and ho saw in it the tomb of Bolin. Its die was 
at the present village of Cthiasppre, near Nizam-ud-deen's tomb. 
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Hindoostaa; and there are -i great variety of flowers. 
Here are many grand buildings of stone and brick; and 
hqre are to be procured the productions of every part of 
the globed 

To Introduce now the Mogul. He came, thrashed, 
and. prostrated the Patan, just as the Palau had done 
the Hindoo. Though followers of one common religion, 
there ism great difference between the two Mahoiuedan 
breeds. The mountaineers, who came from'Ghor, were 
illiterate and rude, who had the scimitar in one hand 
and the Koran in the other. Nothing distinguished 
them so much as a merciless ferocity, and a deadly 
hatred of the Hindoo name. The history of their race 
is the history of cruel massacres followed by cruel con¬ 
tributions ; of provinces devastated; of cities razed to 
the ground; of temples demolished; of fine works of 
art and curious remains of antiquity barbarously de¬ 
stroyed ; of conquerors treading down under the feet, 
the conquered ; of females driven to the zenana by vio¬ 
lence upon their honour—in short, of plunder, intoler¬ 
ance, cant, and ah obliteration of all the lu.ndni.arks of a 
great and interesting nation. The policy of their go¬ 
vernment was the policy of the sword. They brought 
no laws or literature, no arts or refinement, with them. 
The Mogul, however, was made of much superior mate¬ 
rials. He was civilized to a degree beyond any other 
nation then known in the East. The Patan had every¬ 
thing to admire and imitate in India. The Mogul had 
every thing to turn up his nose at and condemn. Main- 
mood w as in raptures with all that he saw of Hindoo 






grandeur and opulence.- Baber describes liiudoosfan 
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as ‘ a country that has few pleasures to recommend it. 



thor, or. of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, 
no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manners, no 
kindness, no fellow -feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
in ventien in planning: or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture ; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in the bazars, no baths or colleges, 
no candles, no torches, not even a handlestie.kd The 
Mogul was not a gloomy, intolerant fanatic like the 
Patau, but good-natured and conciliatory, who made it 
liis policy to amalgamate the foreigner -with the natives 
of the soil. Under the Mogul, arts, manners, costumes , 
and tastes, all took a new character. He attempted to 
win the hearts of bis Hindoo subjects by espousing 
many a Hindoo princess. Ho introduced the long flow¬ 
ing gOwm TTe'encouraged, the in vention of the uitar of 
roses. 11 e had news-writers in his court. He first pro¬ 
hibited Sutf: eism. He first ruled for the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows. He first patronized the cultivation*of 
Hindoo liloraturo. The polite luxury of the Mogul 
contrasts strongly with the coarse magnificence of the 
.Patau. Taking architecture into consideration, for in- 
sfance, how the light and graceful dome of the Mogul 
beats the low cupola of the Patau. It was well that 
Timodr invaded India, and struck a death-blow to the 
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power of a narrow-minded, selfish, and cruel tyrant. 
The physical calamities of his invasion may be deplored, 
but it paved the way for his descendants to rule India 
with greater justice and benevolot ce in comparison. 

Moomayoon V tomb .— No tourist hesitates to acknow¬ 
ledge the truth of bur remarks, who visits the Ifoonta- 
yoon , of which the immense white marble dome forms a 
conspicuous object for miles around. Though the earli¬ 
est specimen of Mogul architecture, it fails not to throw 
into the shade all that the Patau has built, excepting 
the Kootub. The immense dome is an immense stride 
to improvement since the days of Tiinoor. The er;dosed 
area in which the building lies forms a square of ,800 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and fragrant 
flower-beds. The marigold was in season, and displayed 
an exuberance of floral beauty alongside the walks. In 
the centre of the quadrangle stands the. mausoleum,' 
rising from two noble terraces, the upper one of which 
is about twenty feet high, supported by arched cloisters 
all round the platform. The texterior form of the main 
body of the tomb is a square with the corners cut oft' or 
an octagon with four long and four short faces, and each 
of the short laces forms one side of the four octagonal 
comer towers. The dome is built entirely of white 
marble, the rest of the building being of red sandstone 
with inlaid ornaments of white marble. In this tomb 
we first see towers attached to the four angles of the 
main building. It is true that these towers are very 
stout and massive, but they form an important; innova¬ 
tion in the Mahoinedan architect are of North India, 
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which was gradually improved and developed, until it 
culminated in the graceful Minars of the Taj Mahal. 
One more innovation, also marked for the first time in 
this tomb, is 'the narrow-necked dome, which was 
after wards, adopted in all the Mogul buildings/ 

Though. Hoomayoon’s .tomb .is one of the greatest 
curiosities in Delhi, the building is chiefly striking 
from the massiveness of its structure and the vastness 
of its size. The lightness of style aimed at has been a 
total failure—rather a clogging heaviness mars the ef¬ 
fect of its beauty. It has none of the airy grace which 
marks the Taj. The narrow-necked dome is to be de¬ 
precated, as having sot an example of bad taste. The 
filagree ■workmanship of the lattice screens, covering 
the windows and doorways, has little elegance. The 
‘ ornamental accessories on the outside of the tomb are 
poor in effect> there not being enough to carry off the 
size of the dome/ But as the original model on which 
all future Mogul buildings have been improved and 
perfected, it must be acknowledged to be' eminently 
successful. The mausoleum was erected at the cost of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, in sixteen years, from 1554 to 
1570. It is the monument of affectionate piety erected 
to the memory of her husband by Haniida Banti Begum, 
f During his residence beyond the Badris, Hoomayoon 
had been struck with the beauty of a young lady whom 
he saw at an. entertainment given to him, in the women's 

* In mentioning* seriaticaliy the intervening links, it did not strife* 
General Cunningham that tlie tomb of Et.miul-ud-Dowla has been 
made to precede the gateway-of Akber’s tomb. 
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apartment, by bis step-mother, the mother of frinee 
H in dal. He found she was the daughter df a Seiud, a 
native of Jam, in Khorassan, and formerly pfooeptor to 
that prince; that, her name was llamida, and that she 
was not yet betrothed; and so strong was the impress 
sion made on him, that, in spite of the angry remon¬ 
strances of his brother, he almost immediately married 
herd The love that is kindled at first sight, h the 
purest and tenderest of all known under that name— 

‘ Time tempers it, but not remove*, 

More hallow’d when its hope is fled 

and the tomb which the Begum built to console herself 
under bereavement is but the realization of her ; last 
long sigh * in a substantive form. 

The unfortunate Hoomayoon, whose life had been 
saved by t he substitution of that of his father, accord¬ 
ing to the superstitious fatalists of the East — whose 
abbreviated name of Jloomo is still used by Bengalee 
mothers to awe their children into sleep—who had been 
forced to put on the Shia cap while an exiled guest 
at the court of Persia — and who, after a series of 
misfortunes and disappointments, had but just gained 
the crown of his tantalized hopes, when death snatched 

it from his hands for ever.lies in dor a small, raised 

slab, in the centre of the circular room, forming the 
interior of the tomb. His lather, who could not get 
over the prejudice• of even lying in India, sleeps far 
away in Oajbul. His were the flesh and bones of a 
prince of the house of Timoor, that first mingled w ith 
the dust of India. 
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In a corner room, towards the left, lies his wile, 
Haxnida Banu Begum, who spent the years of her long 
widowhood in those pious acts and charities, which 
earned to her the surname of Jtadjee Begum, by which 
she is popularly remembered. Her amiable matern it 
{puilities must have exercised a great influence in mould¬ 
ing the character of Akber, to act as the humane sove¬ 
reign, She had been as much tenderly loved by her 
husband as she had been the object of an affectionate 
regard to her son, who had set out to try the effect of 
an interview with his wayward son Selim, but Lit it off 
on hearing of the alarming illness of his mother, and 
hastened to be present with his dutiful attentions in her 
last moments., 

Many other sepulchres of males and females, of 
Princes and Begums, of Shazaduhs and Shazadces, lie 
in. all the rooms, and on the platform outside—as if this 
mausoleum were V gathering-place for the members of 
the imperial family, to- rest at last round the great 
patriarch of their house. In strolling from one to an¬ 
other, wewore brought to the sepulchre of Dara—the 
budh'buliht ..Dara, who was . born to, but not destined to 
wear, a crown, That noble and accomplished prince, 
who lijpvor rode through the Ohandney Ohowk but upon 
the finest steed from Persia, or upon the lordliest ele¬ 
phant from Pegu, who held soirees of poets, philoso¬ 
phers, and; divines in his palace every night, and who 
was the acknowledged heir-apparent to the state, had, 
on becoming a prisoner, to make his last appearance at 
Delhi under the most ignominious circumstances. He 
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had been mounted, along with Ms son Seper Sbeko, 
upon an elephant old, dirty, and the sorriest of its 
kind, perhaps, in the kingdom. It had scarcely any 
housings, and bore upon its back the mockery of a 
howdah. Dara sat within it loaded with ehains—bis 
body scarcely protected by a dress of coarse linen, 
his handsome face sunburnt and shrivelled, his hairs 
turned few and gray, and the rotundity of his person 
wasted to a fleshless anatomy. The driver ahead, had 
on him better clothings, and looked a genteeler person* 
Thus clad as Ui king of shreds and patches/ he was 
conducted up the Chandney Chowk, and other populous 
streets of the city, to exhibit the irrecoverableness of 
his fall. He was then quietly led off with his soil to a 
prison in Ghizerabad, in old Delhi. There—a runt 
amidst the ruins of the quondam capital—was he locked 
up in the vaults of a castle more than three hundred 
years old. He had but finished writing down the next 
day’s lessons for his son, and, taking, some lentils—the. 
only food he would touch for fear of poison, had gone 
to bed. His boy was fast asleep upon a carpet beside 
him. The noise of men under arms approaching his 
chamber then startled him. He at once guessed the 
meaning of their visit, and, seizing a knife that lay by, 
stood in. a corner of the room. Seper Sheko also 
awoke. That no sympathy might be awakened in the 
assassins, the wily Aurungzebe had taken care to in¬ 
trust the commission to a mortal enemy of Dara, along 
with, two others of notorious ruffianism. These made 
their entrance by breaking open the doors. They first 
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^ boy, and removed him to an adjoining apart¬ 
ment. Dam was next attacked, but lie defended him 
self manfully, until overpowered by numbers. He bad 
been thrown down, when bis throat was cut by die 
enemy who bore him an old grudge. The bead was 
carried to Aurungzebe, who had it placed on a dish, and 
washed clean, and the blood done away, to see that it 
was no other but Dara’s. He little fell short in this to 
the Scandinavians of old, who drank out of the skulk 
of their enemies., Shedding a few crocodile tears, and 
drawing a moral lesson of ‘ Oil, unfortunate man/ he 
ordered the head, to be taken away, and buried in the 
tomb of Hoomayoon. Such was the man by whose 
grave we stood, and over whose fate we mourned. It 
seems that the head ordered to be buried had never 
found its way to the grave. The sarcophagus of Dam 
is of such a small size, ay to look like one over a child, 
and to give rise to the suspicion that only the headless 
trunk has been interred. 

Imperial, trifler that he was, Jehander Shah , lying 
near Dura, excites no sympathy for his fate. He loved 
the jollity of debauch, and exposed himself about the 
city in company with his favourite mistress, Ball Koor, 
a public dancing-girl. The nobles were offended, and 
the people were disgusted at the sight of vices in their 
sovereign, which reflected, degradation on the meanest 
of themselves. Misconduct in a civilized government 
ends in a recall, or at most, an impeachment: in a des¬ 
potic government, it is rid by deposal and death. Be¬ 
fore a tweivemohth had elapsed Jehander Shah was 
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hurled from the throne to the grave, and his dead body 
was exposed iri the streets of Delhi. The death of cats 
and; dogs that despots die, squares the account of their 
wrongs arid cruelties. < if 

Ferohere and Jehander Shah, lying neai to each 
other, show that intimate relationship of cousins under 
the arms of death, which they could not do in life. To 
Peroksere, the English East India Company had sent 
an embassy in 1715. In that embassy had been a 
medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton. He cured 
the Emperor of an indisposition that had been a trouble¬ 
some hindrance to the celebration of his nuptials, and 
so mightily pleased him as to get the first firman of free 
t • ide for his nation. The marriage took place with the 
daughter of the Maharajah Ajeet Sing of Jddpore. It 
was celebrated with a pomp and magnificence which 
surpassed all that hitherto had been seen in Hindoostan 
—' * and the Rahtore Rajah, from his independent terri¬ 
tory, saw his importance acknowledged at the capital, 
whence he had in his infancy been conveyed with so 
much difficulty to escape the tyranny of Aiming- 
zebe/ Feroksere had been a mere tool in the hands 
of the Seiad brothers— the King-makers of India. He 
was at last dragged forth from his hiding- piece in 
tho seraglio, placed in confinement, and then put to 
clentlx. 

Fuff eh* u~T)irjat and Mu0h~ u-DotgJah, the two bro¬ 
thers, lie side by side. They were like two sickly plants 
nursed in the recesses of the seraglio, who were killed 
by exposure to the rough breeze that blows about the 
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throne. Consumption, and not the sword, sent them to 

an early grave. 

There is also Alumgeer II., the father of the 
prince who granted the Dewnnny to the English, - to 
had assumed the. pompous title of an ancestor, ■with¬ 
out possessing uny of his qualities. Alumgooi II- 
died of assassination by the orders of his vizier, (xuazi- 
ud-deen Umad-ul-Mulk. The commission had been 
given to a trusty Cashmerian, who stabbed the Emperor 
with poniards, and threw the body out upon the strand 
of the Jumna There it was stripped by the people, 
and remained exposed for eighteen hours. 

Once more we wont into the interior of the mauso¬ 
leum, and were shown the crypt, where the last Emperor 
Bahador Shah had fled as to a hiding-place, to avoid 
falling an immediate victim to the fury of a heated, and 
elated, and vengeance-breathing enemy. He was- then 
past his eightieth year—it matters little whether of 
solar or ' mar months. His physical condition may 
well ho imagined when we know that he had become 
decrepit, and weak, and quivering, with ‘ feeble hanging 
nether lip ’--his' heard ill turned white, his eyes grown 
dim and filmy, his gums toothless, and his cheeks-sunk- 
behind the jaw-bone—he who could hardly walk erect 
upon his legs, and seldom or never went out of the walls 
of Ms palace. But age and infirmities had not quenched 
his thirst for power, or sobered his views with the con¬ 
viction of the futileness of human greatness; and who: 

' change cameoverthe spirit of his dream, and there glowed 
a bright kingdom in his vision, he identified himself with 
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the cause of the rebellious Sepoys. The bubble of his 
hopes burst on the fall and capture of Delhi. Conscious 
of his implications—at least of his ana we iableness for 
his shortcomings, he could well anticipate the fate that 
awaited him. Under the instinct of fear, he sought to 
be out of harm’s way. But in the wide realm there was 
not a spot where he could securely hide his head. To 
flee away across the sea or mountain was a physical ex¬ 
ertion which required strength of nerves that he no 
more possessed. In departing, therefore, from the hall 
of his fathers, he repaired to the cemetery where he ex¬ 
pected to be shortly gathered to them. There, in the 
sombre gloom that fills the tomb, and in a low crypt., 
did he spread a carpet, and sat cowering in fear — his 
life hanging by a brittle thread, and the ghosts of tho 
murdered rising before him like Banqiufs issue, to sear 
his eyeballs wit the sight of their 4 gold-bound brows/ 
In vain did he invoke and implore the -shade of the 
patriarch that slept before him to arise and shield the 
last of his race. The enemy, was upon his track ; he 
was discovered, and dragged out from his hiding-place, to 
stand to the charges of his crimes, and expiate them on. 
a foreign shore. 

The Shazadahs, who had shown themselves so lion- 
mettled in the beginning, and whose hombadofutiom 
spirit evaporated in the end, had sneaked into a room 
on the top of the lofty gateway, and there fast shut 
themselves within stone walls, to prevent every oozing 
out of their whereabouts. To give the account of their 
seizure in Dodson s own words : —‘ I laid my plans so as 






to cut ofF access to the tomb or escape from it, and them 
sent in one of the inferior scions of the royal family 
(purchased for the purpose by the present of his life) 
and my one-eyed Monlvie Raj ub All, to say that I had 
come to seize the Shazadahs for punishment, and in¬ 
tended to do so, deader alive. After two hours of wordy 
strife and very anxious suspense, they appeared, and 
ashed if their lives had been promised by the Govern** 
mem, to which I answered most certainly not, and sent 
theni away from the tomb towards the city under a 
guard. 1 then went with the rest of the sowars to the 
tomb, and found it crowded, I should think, with some 
(>000 or 7000 of the servants, hangers-on, and scum of 
the palace and city, taking refuge in the cloisters whic h 
lined the walls of the tomb, I saw at once that there 
w as nothing for it but determination and a bold front, 
so I demanded in a voice of authority the instant sur¬ 
render of their arms, &c. They immediately obeyed 
with an alacrity I scarcely dared to hope, for in less than 
two hours they brought forth from innumerable hiding- 
places some 500 swords, and more than that number of 
frrU-arms, besides horses, bullocks, and covered carts, 
called ruths,, used by women and eunuchs of the palace. 
I then arranged the arms and animals in the centre/ 
and left an armed guard with them, while t went to 
look after my prisoners, who, with their guard, had 
moved on towards Delhi. I came up just in time, as a 
large mob had collected and were turning on the guard, 
I rode in among them at a gallop, and in a few words I 
appealed to the crowd, saying that these were the 





'^butchers who had murdered and brutally m*od helpless 
women and children, and that the Government had. now 
sent their ^punishment; and seizing a carbine from one 
of my men, I deliberately shot them one after another.’ 
The dea-d bodies were then taken into ‘Delhi, and exposed 
in a public place. 

From the top of the mausoleum a fine view is obtained 
of the country for many miles around, Towards the 
north is distinctly visible the library in the Puranah 
Kiliah, from which Koomayoon had the fall that brought 
on his death. On the south, we saw the Bnrra-Pnl, or 
great bridge, a long massive causeway on the high-road 
to‘ Bullubghur, built in .1611 —the same that Finch 
speaks of, fa short way from Delhi is a stone bridge of 
11 arches/ The village of Arab-Zce-serai, lay spread out 
towards the west. It was built by ffajeo Begum for 
flie residence and support of a number. of Arabs,' and 
has decayed now into an unimportant small place, in 
which are two fine gateways still covered with encaustic, 
tiles. No more are any Arabs seen here—'Mb air de¬ 
scendants have long since left the place, or become so 
amalgamated with the surrounding* population that ail 
trace of them has passed away/ 

s/ Mukhurrah Khan Khan an is j ust outside Hoonuiyoon’s 
tomb, and close to the Bullubgurh Gate of Araluke-serak 
It was built by Mi r za Khan, the Khan Khan an, .son of 
Ik bruin Khan, and the second of Akber’s generals, for 
the tomb of his wife, but her body does not rest in (he 
edifice. He himself, dying in his seventy-second year, 
apd the twenty-first of Jehangeer’s reign, was buried in 
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, this mausoleum- * It was originally priiicijpaHy com¬ 
posed of marble and rod-stone, .but in Amiph-ud-Dowla’s 
time the marble was oxt ranted and conveyed to Lucknow, 
and since then the 'building has fallen into a deplorable 
state of decay, the tomb itself being all but destroyed. 
It is built on a 68-archecl terrace, which is in many 
places in ruins* The mausoleum is in the form of a 
square, with four doorways hollowed in the walls, and 
bettrs but slight trace of its former splendour. The 
dome is bare, and is seemingly built of rubble and ma¬ 
sonry, the upper section forming a separate chamber, 
which has a strong cement floor,, and, strange to say, 
though there are so many a pen windows, no birds have 
taken up their residence in the empty apartment. 
The Khan Khanan was a great scholar. He has left a 
memorial of his literary labours in the translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs from the Turkish into the Persian. 

Mmjeed 'Em Khan is a fine building, in the midst of a 
high-walled enclosure, having at the four corners four 
light pavilions, with cupolafc of encaustic tiles. The 
place is called Esa Khan’s Kotla> from tho nobleman of 
that name in Shefe Shah’s court, who bid It the place. 

The tomb of Tagah'Khan. This is o ver the remains 
'of that foster-father and vizier of Akher, who had been 
killed by Adam Khan while at prayers, in 1561. The 
tomb is built of white marble and red sandstone. 

The really most beautiful building of all in this 
•neighbourhood, and one from which may be dated .t}m 
' commencement of a new era in the architecture of the 
Moguls, is the CJioamtl Kumbha , or'Sixty-four-pillared 
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Hall* In design and structure, it has anticipated the 
elegance and tastefulriess of Shah Jehan/s buddings. 
The style is light and airy, and <1110 might trace in it 
the model of the future Dewanni-Khas. 'Nothing hut 
the finest white marbles enter into the composition of 
its walls, pillars, domes, and everything. The edifice is. 
square in shape, and forms a new species of mausoleum. 
In it lies interred Aziz or Khani Azim, the son of 
Tagah Khan, and one of the foster-brothers as well as 
generals of Akber. His sarcophagus is elegantly carved 
and highly polished. ‘ This nobleman having been 
long absent in the government of Guzerat, his mother 
prevailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. 
Aziz excused himself; and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving £\ beard and performing 
the prostration. Akber, on this, wrote him a good- 
humoured remonstrance; but Aziz persevering, lie sent 
him a positive order to come to the capital. Aziz, on 
this, threw up his government; and after writing an 
insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, in which lie 
asked him if he had received a book from heaven, or if 
he could work miracles like Mahomet, that he presumed 
to introduce a new religion, warned him that he was on 
the way to eternal perdition, and concluded with a 
prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva¬ 
tion. After this explosion of zeal, lie embarked for 
Mecca without leave or notice. In a short time, how¬ 
ever, he found his situation irksome in that country, 
and returned to India, where he made his submission, 
and was restored at once to his former place in the 
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Emperor’s favour and confidence. Orthodox Mussul¬ 
man as fie was, the tenets of his creed had not hardened 
tfi.e natural goodness of his heart; and the wealth and 
influence that his position commanded wore often em¬ 
ployed in relieving the wants of the poor and destitute. 
He is said to have been accustomed to feed the needy 
with food stuffed with mhruffes, and the memory of his 
benevolence has passed into a proverb 

Kohnl Task Axim Khani-ftKmna, 

■ Je.ska* khanameh butt ami. 

Khani Azim of benevolent mood, 

Who fed the poor with coin.- in bis food. 

The date of the Chowsut Kumbha is a. d. 1600. 

Tri tracing hack from Arab-ke-serai towards .! urana 
Killah," to the loft of the road, was pointed to us the 
Ltd Bungalow. « There are two tombs of rod sandstone 
with domes : the larger was built by the Emperor IIoo- 
roajoori before his expulsion from his kingdom, about 
a. Ti. 1540, in honour of some of his wives, or as a place 
of residence for them; and in the smaller tomb, Lai 
IvoWur, wife of the Emperor Shah Alum II., lies buried, 
and after her the buildings are termed Lai Bungalow.’ 

The Kola Mahl, close to Purana Killah, and bm.lt in 
1632, ‘is now a complete ruin, but is a striking object 
from the great extent of ground the buildings occupy. 
The original plan seems to have been an open court¬ 
yard, flanked by domed galleries, which below aro com¬ 
pletely broken through. The gateway must have been 
handsome, hut it is fast falling to pieces.’ 

Once more a passing view of the Purana Killah— 
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and oiice more through the scenes of ancient Indrm 
prustlui. Old Jumna can host tell about the site of that 
memorable city. Her different channels in different 
ages hare written upon the surface of the land endurmtr 
records, that should be read and compared with the 
accounts of the Mahabamta and of tradition. 

Facing- h ivoz Shah's Lat is a large and high-wall 4 
enclosure that is now used as the Jail. It was formerly 
a mat or resting-place for travellers, built by the 
Princess: Jehanara of benevolent memory. 

November 9 th.—Shah Jehannabcid. This is the third 
day from our arrival at Delhi, and all this precious while 
wehayebeen out and out repeatedly to see only heaps of 
ruins, and speculate among tombs—boring the reader 
with ( sermons in stones/ and inflicting upon him inap¬ 
preciable stuff about antiquities, not worth a sixpence 
in the world. To-day, we resolve, like a man who re¬ 
pents the folly of misspending time, not to have to do 
anything more with old bricks and rubbish, but to see 
the city that we have come to see—to go through its 
most interesting curiosities, to move about among its 
living men, to know how they fare at this place, to 
enjoy some of their tamashas, and then hid them, a good¬ 
bye, and pack off. Thus resolved to make a good use of 
the little more limb that we have to stay here,'as well 
as not to ignore that the patience of the reader has no 
rubher-Like tension, we set out this morning to see the 
city that really stands upon the map under the name of 
.Delhi—t|he Del-Jti , or Heart of his Territories, as termed 
by Shah Johan. JN r o more the stillness of a defunct 
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city, bat eternal bustle and'animation in its stead—the 
contrast between the two is as strong as between light 
anAdarknoss. In the rue, you tread upon thousands 
and tens of thousands of Mussulmans’ tombstones, with 
no ghost to take umbrage at. your nonchalance. In the 
crowded thorougjh fares of the other, you cannot move 011 
for two yards, but have to keep an eternal look-out, 
and remember not to commit yourself by furious driving 
and manslaughter. Here,, you are in a city where 
streams of a living population continually pour through 
the streets, presenting endless patterns of male and 
female faces., each a subject for ethnic or physiognomic 
study* — where men buzz, and bazar, and make and 
expend morey -- where poojahs and prayers resound 
from the temples—'where the booming of cannon an¬ 
nounced the return of the Governor-General from the 
Hills—and where the note of preparation is heard for 
the earning .Durbar, to come off c merry as a marriage- 
bell/ in spite of his Anruitgzebe-like contempt for show 
and pomp. It is the city that Bernier and Thevenot 
saw and described two hundred years ago. Many a 
time lias Delhi been taken and retaken, destroyed, 
rebuilt, and destroyed again. Twice had it been de¬ 
serted ior Avanti and Agra. But, at last, towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the city was built 
that stands yet, surviving the shock of many a revolu¬ 
tion, and the overthrow of many a dynasty. It was 
founded under the culminating days of Mogul rule. 
The monarch who then sat upon the throne of India 
was the first and richest upon earth. His exchequer 
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partly by purchase, and partly by plunder. More than 
a hundred millions of subjects obeyed his behests from 
Candahar to the Chersonese. The varied population 
possessed skill and genius, developed by the tranquillity 
and patronage of nearly a hundred years. Added, to 
this, ingenious artisans from France, Italy, and other 
places of Europe, sought the realms of the Mogul for 
that remuneration which they could not get in their 
native countries. Workmen and labourers were not 
less abundant than draught-bullocks, horses, elephants, 
and camels. The ruins of Old Delhi afforded the 
gathered materials of several hundred years, and there 
were the quarries of Sicri and Bhurtpore to get an 
inexhaustible supply of freestone from. Here, then, 
was a gigantic government, endowed almost with 
creative power, and it is said— 4 Let there be a city/ 
and there arose a city, as if by enchantment. 

City-building then was undertaken from very dif¬ 
ferent motives to those in our days — very seldom from 
political or commercial reasons, hut generally from the 
* will and pleasure of a monarch. Because Shah Than 
sweated, and thirsted, and panted for breath under the 
summer heats of Agra, and because, perhaps, the loo 
burnt and bronzed the fair face of IMumtazu, he willed 
to transfer his capital to Delhi, and thousands of house- 
owners, who had to follow in his train, had either to 
leave their properties behind, or to sell them for a nomi¬ 
nal price. Though three successive Governor -General 
shortened their lives, one Financier came and was con- 
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signed to the grave, and another broke his health and 
Went home to recruit it, still the removal of the metropolis 
from Calcutta has not taken place, considering the im¬ 
mense interests jeopardized. Such a removal would be 
worse than an earthquake or an inundation. The 
crores of rupees (hat have been laid out on Fort-William, 
the Government House, the Town Hall, the High Court, 
the Bank of Bengal, the Post-office, and the innumer¬ 
able palace-like buildings of our city, would hot then 
retain any value in the estimation of men. The credit 
of the municipality would be shaken to its foundation. 
Properties that are now fetching 2000 rupees; per cot tab 
would then be of little more value than that fetched by 
an acre in the Sunderbunds, or in Cachar. The greatest- 
house-owner who is now esteemed a millionnairc would 
find himself reduced to a provincial gentleman. Money 
has to be made now by honest and life-long labours— 
and not by looting, that men can suffer to-clay, and he 
at ease to-morrow. The health of the Viceroy cannot 
be a reason in our day for the building of a new City. 

Hot so were the properties of the ancient Agra wal¬ 
lahs respected or cared for by Shah Johan. He wished 
to remove to a more sanatory locality, and a city was 
laid out upon a gigantic scale. The site chosen united 
both a prospect of beauty and safety of position,-—for 
poetry has always had a share with politics in fixing 
the situations of all the celebrated capitals of the world. 
It was upon two rocky eminences or spurs of the Am* 
valli, that protruded themselves so far from the interior 
as to be almost washed by the Jumna. They are known 
vol. n:> 18 
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under the names of Jujula Puhar end Bejula Pahar, 
The first preliminary in building a city is to fix its size, 
—and a space, five and a half miles in cireumfemmo, 
was measured out, whether by raea'ns of the thongs of an 
ox-hide, as in the instance of Carthage, or by the marks 
of a lance, as in the case of Constantinople, is not known: 
but certainly not by means of the tape of our present 
civil engineers. The circumference of this space was 
enclosed by a wall, excepting the river-side, leaving 
passages for ingress and egress at intervals. It is only 
in the cities of the last hundred years that Walling has 
been dispensed with, and old Lyenrgus's saying appre¬ 
ciated. The next step was to chalk out the roads, and 
they were done, forming nearly a right angle—one 
from north to south, and the other from east to west. 
Then had to be built the palace or citadel, and it rose 
immediately upon the river-bank, for cooling breezes 
across the waters, and fine open landscapes. All that 
insured physical comforts and secure sleep had been 
provided. But the king had a conscience that eft stung 
him. with the remembrance of dark deeds, and he built 
a mosque, Not to be confined to one dull spot, he also 
built a garden. This completed the city, and it was 
denominated Shah- Jehanabad. Non ght more constitutes 
the city of a despot—no colleges, no hospitals, no mu¬ 
seums, no public squares, no promenades, and no ghauts. 
He builds only what is needed for himself, and leaves 
the people to shift for themselves. 

.Man appears to have originally taken his plan of 
city-building from his own mechanism, and if one were 
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m % humour to ask, how is Hhah Jehan justified in styl¬ 
ing his now capital as the Heart of his Kingdom, why, 
he might find the' auricle and' ventricle in the 
mm and. Deiiwmn-khds, and the principal artery, and 
vein in the two roads, one branching off from the Delhi 
•Gate, and the other from the Lahore Gate of ihc pakco. 
In the Homan' empire all roads led to Home not less 
than in the Mogul empire to Delhi,—and this made the 
fibrous system, in the grejprf. body-politic. The reader 
mast decide whether the Juinina ' u deed can be pro¬ 
perty likened or not to the bangs—to of which 

made the pulse of the V 5 dom felt at the 'st ends 
to bo beating reguktiiy Mtihtmedroi, 

Though HVah Jehan invited :do man to follow him, 
and hel^ 'o\ t no inducements' to ‘Settle in his now city, 
still its /peopling went on at a rate which the ctic gy, 
the pdo'lc verance, the glowing reports, and the paya&ums 
of Ki'cmvi-.ation Companies can tieyer heeure.too go akhe 
dieirUtopias. Like a loadstar, the new capital at., 
traded ; meii from all quarters. Tin 0;. wadis fVdlowed 
to shiiit^ round the throne with lustre borrowed from 
royalty. \ Too middling classe- changed their habita¬ 
tions, ^v:;oap benefits from a locati on in the gvei t centre 
of business. The commonalty repaired to the uewcaboHe, 
to place themtolps within the pale of royal .munificence); 
patrician liberality, religious'charity, and the ten thou¬ 
sand calls for the use of flour labour and limbs, 
been observed by a greit writer, that 
seat of governmeii is fixed, a' considerable part of tire 
public revenue wall \be; expended hy the prince himself, 
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f . . ,. i>n<vs . the city, 

It is 

:it/ 4 #TOIsjk#.fa.«*ndjapid partly of 

HhHHXW i 

'*rotn t u;, <i. ; round towers, 

tno ••scy* no ditch, says 

Neither were the 
fr f M farr. The parapets 
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only were loopholod for musketry. The f original round 
towers formed into angular bastions/ the ** crenelated 
curtains/ and * the line glacis covering three-fourths or 
moi e of the height of the wall/ that now meet the eye, 
<ue the additions and iinprovements of English engineers 
of the present century. These alterations, adding con¬ 
siderably to the strength of the fortifications, added 
mucii to the cost of our Government in the Mutiny of 
1857. 

in. the wall are spg 0U3 openings .for entrance into, 
and egress from, the^jw Over them i»Hro erected high 


ainl handsome uEftlod gateways, which argain are 


sur- 


mouniea Jy towers, that formerly answered the purpose 
of stations .for the city guards. Those entrances prin¬ 
cipally ..derived their, names iro^n the sarrapi^' towards 
IV mob they pointed. They arethe ( h^-h mGre 
Goto, the Mooree Gute, the OabiiV^%to, the l*aj lore 
Gate, the b WshkhanaGiro, the Vj^orcufetv, the ilouihi 
or Turkoman Gate, and the f^/mi (h. te.T There are 
two more gates—the Eaj-ghahvt, which is tdv. the easy, 
facing the Jinnnm and the jh^.cutta Gate, to whTch, ere 
this, led up the high folcutta, and v ,hen 

now the Rail haTfe-f^ ^ of its progiN^f 

froia that city. J?|/ 0 n g these numerous gates are two 
or three the nan.'*'^ of * hhh w ill always be remembered 


in connection wik 


\i some 


of the proudest exploits in the 


military annals oft ^ Fjll . : i, in the East, 

Finishing the ei rca t t) . .re-enter the city by th< 
Delhi Gate, and fall • m t 0 the i'unom Ckmdney Clmdr,o 
Silver Street, a nar 1)e that h;„:. become coimnon to th 
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all the great cities of India, ex- 


principal 

eepting hi-Calcutta, where tlie street of that name, in¬ 
habited by no bankers or g< 
is certainly called by a misnomer 
Ohowk reminds an 


goldsmiths, but stable-keepers, 
The Chandney 
Englishman of Cheapside, and a 
Bengalee, of the Ohitpore .Road. This spacious boidcoct)d 
north and south from thj) Palace Gate to the Delhi 
than three-quarters of a mile, 
;ty vai , ^rhe aqueduct, running 
jte^/nerly o bedstone, but is now 
% was here, the two sides of 
‘fy.'T* 1 , f ,"i\ed arcades, divided 
Ifc - } ui a^malhug each di- 
\l , cDu V Vo 0 p was a tith m 

-g ia ™’ ^ le . 

, > r vh •" i 

’ ^ +l ' lapse 

» , 1 hh its 

. . i fy/h way that 

, . A i? h not 

k ,./ A . )#^fells clown the 
'A- fi4^4nith carries on 

'mS Korf - isT 1 °j GWftt 

Wjk, m n their stead are 
n 'd provision-shops. 
&M:' ;'n Dam, who always 
s father, passed often 
h“i d les, —when Aiirun g- 


runs 

Gate. Its length is more 
and breadth about/dml 
along the middle xgfty 
of masonry. P fp; >‘ 
this street w yf 4 ' yCCd 
by ,parl;itior j J; " 
vision a 


Mu 
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«>be, after offering his devotions at the tomb of Sixam- 
ud-deen, and paying a visit to the sepulchre of lug 
great gi-andsire Boomayoon, slowly advanced, riding 
upon an elephant, at the head of his victorious troops 
to make liis entry into thfcpalace,—when emperors went 
through in magnificent processions on their birth-days 
and regal tours, with corhpes of ambassadors, omrahs, 
and other dignitaries, andvhen Slnmdahs and Skmadees 
made a show of their bridil splendour, like that in the 
tale of 7 mU , Bockh. InJf9<%"'there still were hand¬ 
some'houses. on each side of the way, and merchants’ 
hops well furnisher' with the richest articles, of all 
kinds.’ But V this prommade is no longer the ren¬ 
dezvous of the merchants fu^ shop^iuers of Delhi. 
No longer, in th<> af'emopn, „ wa iu* ^‘e celebrated 
Uhandney (Jnowk, that, bv sdling wide u g UYe u 

y-yoci opportuTii;'.; of sed'^uative c^tumes and Delhi 
I 1 :' '. ‘Id.: gloi'D. > have eeakedg ai> ■ it * s uidikelyi that 

of gaudy pomp once there 

gain moot the eye. Tfae ahopi, arc pcobab^ af4 j )rav; .v 
in outward show as they ever \y<S$$,- but the ^o'vma’ 
throng- of / ::hly*dre«je(i natives riding On capariH'^uxi 
horses, lounging.* on their elephants, or borne along* <nk 
parti-colourei '\lanlceea$, have passed <y N vay for eveiv 
To the lover of tiitift 'nnTqsque this may seem t;o bo a 
pity-— in an m fistic point of view it v>; but the '.British 
residents at Delhi -probably feel m6re certain of their 
lives now that the offscourings of Bahacfe fluids coi/ot. 
are no longer at large/ 

ffie other great pathway h likewise from the palace.* 
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to tin' Lahore Gate. It stretches east and west, and, 
except that it is much longer than the Chandney Ohowk, 
it is equal in many respects to that street. Towards 
the end of the last century, ‘ the inhabitants had spoiled 
the appearance of both these greets by running a lino 
of houses ,lown the centre, bid across them in some 
places, so that it was with diSculty a person could dis- 
co ver their former situation without a narrow inspec¬ 
tion.’ It is this which has jeoasioned the slight irre¬ 
gularities in the. thoroughfare that were originally laid 
out in a right angle. Bishop fiber, saw a channel of 
water pass also through the nridlh of this street But 
it. has been done away with,* make n doir, or raised 
walk for foot-^issengv,,; in its roo^f^d by noble 
trees on mj?® hand, with 'at-^itervals. 

Now that .the ^ffwade is at its iieig' 1 '. we hae wfaint 
image of the hep\Ws ; i>f. nhandht-y Ohpwk in 11.& 
gaiety of its s}> J pb people out in their houfhjy- 

ch|%b':^8. . : .M,..'t.' ■, ■ ; ; 

hmmd to the Chandney Cliow\- Is 

.the Jurong V't;without seeing which >.<* l v +voHier 
' can Ifove LVihi. Tlt|groat «istern 1 gate betugcl'osed, 
wc had to gh . ohm: and alight before tie flight of 
■■tfcfa at the northern, gateway. In «}.• little angular 
plo of ground towards'our t igh -. w .t'^uome half-a-dozen 
sepulchres—of i;;\itfoful who rcppsc-d in holy ‘church 
ground.’ (Joining hip, the porters at the gate, finding 
us to be llindoros and, rifo, teorsftippers of idols, forbad 
us to emsi-fthp threshold without leaving our slices he- 
biiul i'.duciid as the.d'Va.i has been to coolicl, and 






men, and grooms—and reduced as the Mogul has been 
to a do-nothing, lazy sensualist, to a coffee- sip per, and 
to a pipe-smoker, the Mussulman is a fangless cobra, that 
hides the time to raise his head from the dust. He suf¬ 
ficiently • humbles himself before an Anglo-Saxon, hut 
before a Hindoo immediately recollects the days when, 
he was paramount. It is the Hindoo, however, who 
first prohibited the Mahometan to enter and profane 
his temples. The Mahometan retaliates by shutting 
out the Hindoo from his mosques. Not caring to stand 
upon punctilio, and in order to avoid much ado about, 
nothing, we entered bare- looted, and passed on to the 
courtyard. The day has gone\ by when it would hat'' 
mode the sword of a haughty Mogul leap from its 
scabbard,, ,o behold an infidel dares to intrude into the 
ie:ed precincts. But not only di ' we iufcru.de, but 
enter with uncovered heads and an o])? 1 ' 1 am > red 
offences that were .instant deadn for a nnyu under ,b'P 
d r ri 

.Vesuroclly,' the Hmnraa hlu^jutu is one of the;^rantl- 
■:st tempos ever nihsofl by n an, That which St T\Vter s 
the Chnstiana, the temple of Jaggernauth to 'he 
Hindoos, is tlye Jurnnia Musjeed of Dellii to the" 
Mahorhnrl^in«. It is the second most remarkable build¬ 
ing in India-;-being next in re; ok to tin Taj Had it 
been wholly of white marble, the grandeur and effect 
would have bW^a idimeasumhly greater: as h is, the 
redstone of the Colonnades, and the pavilious. ar.'d the 
courtyard, and thcrgateways, seems to be a bbmiyh ’V 

/ 

( ''' 

' \ ■■ " \ h 
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tile design, though it .may have been intended to set off 
the more the beauty of the white marbles of the mosque 
by contrast. The Pearl Mosque of Agra is stainless, 
ethereal, and Peri-like. The Jumma Musjeed of Delhi 
has more an earthly air about it. No other fault can 
be detected by the most fastidious connoisseur. This 
mosque of Shah Johan is another proof of the triumph 
of the Mogul over the Kootub Musjeed of the Patan. 

in all Delhi, the highest building is the Jumma 
Musjeed, towering above every other object, and seen 
from every pan of the city. It stands elevated on the 
rocky eminence of t& Jujulfc Pahar, the altitude of 
which is thirty feet above the surface of the ground, 
rho rock has been scarp\*d t and • venod for the mosque. 
-Round it, as in Hern y oimo‘, bice Tnoroi&ow run four 
long and wide streets, to lead m<m from alliA^rters. to 
the va^.us gateways of 4e simetmry. TW^'dra.nces 
a ju tb : foorth,|p^} arid east- tip die 

j.i’in-.upai, ,i n;a by far the most splendid: f Tfiey are. ap¬ 
proached My flights; of largoal tv -.tolu* Vh«?/ 

booirf -are covered (hrmigh^d plates ^ y^eeght' 1, " 

b'rasfe, mistaken, for copper'hy4?.am&r. 

■ The terrace or platform, upon viuc>h the mosque. 

■^Myj •,' boon rearecly is a square of fourteen \hi Wired. y hrds, 

’ r r f'paved with tine large slabs of red sandstone. 'Three 
fy . V-Y 1 hides of .the magnificent terrace are enclosedfMy a beau¬ 
tiful arcaded colonnade'«f the same inaterfith with octa¬ 
gonal ; pa;vib ; .ons of white marble at the Y>mers. In the 
mine, of r.'bb quadrangle h n preffty marble reservoir of 

. dea^Ra! Aundant water, exo# valid, indeed, with im- 

'Ww&m Vd :.v-'.•;.V/.’;; ; Ik* 

\ ,r *';§% iid" 

"’ilK-v' r.’i Warn > .. ' . / d , /Y 
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mensc labour iu the solid rock. The wa ter comes under¬ 
ground; from a distance of some three or four hundred 


yards, and is supplied by machinery from the canal. 
None but. the faithful are allowed to perform ablutions 
in the reservoir. Our servant had unawares, dipped his 
feet, and was severely scolded for the profanation- if it 
were the Mogul Raj, his lvad would have been at once 
off from his trunk. The Mussulman who attended told 
us, that the slabs of the whole pavement numbered 
50,000; and that there could sit as many or more per¬ 
sons- for prayer, on a festival. This may, or may not, 
be an. Oriental exaggeration. .But the actual number 
of kneeling figures that met our eye was some six or 
seven in different parts of the^datibirq. 

Tim mosque itself risp^tm th'tKlf® 8 * °‘* platform, 
indicating the dirpetif^i of Medea, V 11 shape, .it is an 
i.blong, ;two lumdrc^ and one fee \ ,iw eQ g|flb ! one 
hundred and twenty feet in breadth. top ?.s sur- 

monnted by three, magnificent domes' bf ' 
crownc.i with richly-gilt copper euUsse*. 
darks are two tall minarets, the fluting of w, c h is 
composed of white marble and. reel sandstone, jncedi ; 
veithcdly in alternate stripes. They r.re each .180 fed 
high, : 'and crowned with light, elegant, white m a rile 
octa gompavilions. The .front of the mosque-is divided 
into ten CtMt-ari month, of which tie high,'wavy semi- 
circular arclea arc .beautiful to perfection. On the 
facings of the'fcSrii|co are inscriptions'of black nr. hlc 
in-aid in the wi'ife marble, in theNuffci character." 
giving an. account • y -.he date of, and the eumVspen* ou,p 
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the building. The floor of the mosque is paved through¬ 
out with flags of white marble, decorated with a beauti¬ 
ful black border. The flags are about three feet long*, 
by one and a half broad, and their number is 900, capa¬ 
ble, as it evidently appeared, of holding 2000 persons. 
Hear the Kibla , in the compartment beneath the central 
dome, is a handsome niche Horned with a profusion of 
frieze-work. Close to this 4 a pulpit, which is said to 
have been cut out of a solid block of white marble, with 
the steps and balustrades, 1 Upon the wall over the 
niche was shown an autograph of Shah Jehan, and also 
one of the ex- Empeuf ajlahadur Shah. 

In the quadr^i^hh in fnorth-east as well as at 
th-A^oiith-east, *1 n pi fj || : «hc*t°ps of which arc 
bod marbjle ojf if'fc engraved the 
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infidel hands for examination : it is in parchment, the 
characters Knfic, and the writing, fair and bold, of a 
trained penman. Turned over' and over to detect if it 
was a trick, but could come to no decisive or satisfactory 
conclusion. The Hindoos cannot show a manuscript of 
the *Vedaa in Yyas’ handwriting. The Christians can¬ 
not show the original of the drospel in the handwritin 
of tlie Apostles. It must be /n uncommon piece of |6od 
luck for die Mahomedan to hate a copy of fiieXoran 
by the hunyj^the Prophets tr auuW.n " he rarity is 
said to bf^HBeen procured >&hah Jehan ; and is 
reverenced wifli the holiest. feelings. They profess to 
show here also a hair of’ r uhom«dV be^rd —as they 
show a nail of the Cir * a robe of the Saviour, in 
Moscow!!! T 1 •> curiosity of .'all w a print 

, stone .turned into' finch 


of the Prop! 
out-Bud d 1 


addhkdv A every ,gu.'. , » hoot 


was r . sm av £u«hbk-ijty to 01.ni.cafr Ma~ 

■m d skoft-stu h /cotd-t/./nkmd, &' 
lb man — and. all low-no.-. no M aro p r0 . 

yen. / ne greatest dooshmim. 

‘ fiz^.;;fhe solidity and ach of*j^ 

Jumma Musjeed,’ eaysRvb-r, < impressed 1)ifV -more fhhn 
anything of the sort which .[ Uav o«n n, h ■. ’in/ 
‘There is a chaste richness, an elegance di yt portion, 
and a grandeur of design in all - parts/, obsjr :s Bus- 
sell, ‘ which are' hi painful < ont.rast to the 'nmqiu. • 
paltry architecture of our Christian churches/ Heo 
different is it now from the palmy days, when, if the 
Nemazee Aurungzobe did hot visit it at least once a cl 
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c the shops of; the city would have been closed, and the 
whole kingdom in a state of ferment/ The revival of 
the jma % or poll-tax, by that monarch, had excited tin> 
greatest discontent among the Hindoos. 4 Those at 
Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and 
besieged the king’s palace with their complaints and 
clamours. No attention w? s paid to these remonstrances 
On the next Friday, whei the king was going in pro ¬ 
cession to the mosque, he found the streets completely 
choked by the cjrowh ^ .mqr' 10 ' v ts. He waited some 
time in hopes that a j v>, wl W 

means ; but as th* m.ob oontinueO"’ r$>% ground, 
he ordered h.k retinue to r -o their dy\e tyf* 
many persons wore- trarnp* Iqivfoik? lu- ; ••' vAU 
and clep mts.’ The ’follow* l 

pubhf the Udolhi Lrazo-ih. 

giv/e,c o;le,,' „cho marmot a^d . 
of Tiuopmns pOp^eri *>m o 
/be ,T umiu few days sin 

J ati'i? r> f v -Ottsf- d Ti ? nopr, the \v. 

* ikiory,ond i;>f : Hixidf > 

Ur the cm verse,.nonn din g 

TV 'ore ic'cjfeh 1 realities but a ccuory since, ct lob rated 
a t : t ' Jun^n Mu jjecd rKtcfsque' in Delhi) 

the soV »% festival B ; ,hi'/h, ciosos rhe thst of the Ilain amn. 
Mot-idnf of regal pwup w^s^an-uiig do keep up the 
of kht^dp. fiaimers waved and guns thun- 
crock and as . the^ monarchh; elephant passed slowly 
the lih^pf frocessxoh^ nii Ktary band s struck up in 
riu cession, a (7df- ;rivy the Q.ueeii,’’ while the English 
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present' uncovered their heads, and his Majesty, who 
never deigns to return a salute, reverentially counted 
his beads. But for the undisturbed presence of booted 
unbelievers .in the galleries which surround the sacred, 
edifice, and the reckless way in which a couple Of sowars 
(horsemen) hustled the crowd right and left, to force a 
passage fora solitary and unarmed European, one might 
have fancied that the days of Aurungzebe had come 
bade, again, And the English were a handful of submiss¬ 
ive traders, only too glad to purchase at any price the 
blessing of being allowed to‘ wear their heads and fill 
their pockets/ 

The Jurnma Musjeed was commenced in 1629, and 
finished in 1648. It is said to have cost ten lacs of ru¬ 
pees. This was when coarse rice sold at about four 
annas the maund, sugar at about one to two rupees, and 
ghee at some four to five rupees.* JSTow that food and 
labour have increased tenfold'in value, such a building 
would cost at. lean four times as much. The Jumma 



&od was a hornets* nest in the Mutiny of 1857, 


and 


its demolition had been warmly urged. Luckily, the 
advice given under excitement and blind rage was not 
followed, and the English name was spared from the 
obloquy of Vandalism. It was a greater triumph to lot 
it stand, and make it forbidden ground to the approach 
of Mahometan feet. The mosque was restored only a 
year or two ago. Ihe great eastern doorway yet re¬ 
mains closed, and nought could be so sore a humiliation 
to a follower of the Prophet, as to have to come to his 
* ftefer to Abril Fazil tor the accurate price. 






sanctuary facing north and south, which compels him 
to ignore the position, of the setting sun, and that sacred 
of all the cardinal sides—the wed, towards which rose 
that Prophet, and lies the most famous shrine of his 
pilgrimage—Mecca. 

Our next excursion was to the Fort, or Palace of 
Shah Johan, which resembles a city on a miniature 
scale. In circuit, the high red walls encompassing it 
are a mile and a half. The space enclosed is 600,000 
yards. There is no wall on the river-face. Bernier's 
account holds true to the present day, so far as t he 
walls are five to six feet thick, forty to fifty feet high, 
and flanked with turrets and cupolas at intervals, simi¬ 
lar to those oruthe walls of the city. They are built of 
granite, but possess no more the beauty of polished 
marble. The wide and deep moat round the walls, that 
he describes as full of water, and abounding with fish, 
is now all dry—the freestone pavement being beat upon 
by the .sun; No longer, also, beyond the moat, are 
there any gardens extending to the skirts of the royal 
abode. He saw upon the walk a few field-pieces point¬ 
ing* towards the town. They do so yet, but now the 
‘ defences are inconsiderable against the effects of a 
moderate-si zed battery/ 

No alteration appears to have been made in. the 
portal alluded to under the name of the Lahore Gate, 
The entrance has to be approached through an out¬ 
work, and consists of a large and lofty Gothic arch, 
surmounted, by a tower ornamented with pavilions. 
But over it a flag now waves in the air, that would be 





an eyesore to him, if he were to see it—and in the 
tower where Daiiishmimd Khan, his master, may have 
had occasion to mount guard for having been the Mayor 
of the city, are now the apartments of British artillery¬ 
men. Immediately after the gateway an open octa¬ 
gonal court for the admission of light and air presents 
itself, and then there is a, long and lofty vaulted aisle, 
like that of a G othic cathedral. Whoever passes through 
this entrance must acknowledge it, with Heber, as ■ the 
noblest gateway and vestibule that he ever saw.’ Very 
hard figh ting only could have carried it under the science 
of ancient war. The •' finely- carved inscriptions from 
the Koran/ and the 4 paintings of flowers,’ spoken of 
by the Bishop, have all disappeared under the cheap 
a id magnificent whitewash of modern days. Up in the 
rooms of the tower w r as massacred the unfortunate officer 
who held the command of the Palace Guards in 1857. 

From the vestibule, in former days, you descended 
into a long wide street, divided by a canal, that Shah 
Johan had dug to bring* water to his seraglio. * The two 
sides of this street were flanked with walls between five 
and six feet high, and four feet broad. A little beyond 
the walls were enclosed arcades communicating with 
each other in the form of gates. It w as upon this ele¬ 
vated station that the registrars, clerks, and other petty 
officers of the Mogul government transacted their busi¬ 
ness, without being interrupted by the horses and peo¬ 
ple that passed the street,—and it was a! o upon this 
spot that the Munsubdars, or petty Omrahs, mounted 
guard at flight to protect the imperial residence. Heber 
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so w the greater portion of these buildings * in the states 
of a ruin oils and exceedingly dirty stable-yard/ Russell 
observed them as ‘ mean houses in. various stages of de¬ 
cay/ most of them 4 shut up and deserted/ and the rest 
' used as magazines of corn, and shops for the encourage- 
ment of a sickly traffic with the Few miserable men and 
women who found shelter within the walls of the palace/ 
We found not a trace of them, except in heaps of rub¬ 
bish and scattered stones, which were being removed, 
for clearance. Hereabouts ‘ is the well, sheltered by a 
large tree, at which the poor English ladies were mur¬ 
dered/ 

There was next, as Bernier writes, a spacious com t, 
enclosed on all sides by arched walls, that led to the 
abode of the emperor. It was entered by a majestic 
gateway, that reared itself against oijfe of the arq|ha 
walls, and bore aloft upon its top the Nowbut, or May 
garm Khanna, for striking up the great state kettle¬ 
drums. These were sounded at regulated hours of the 
day and night, and produced f a certain symphony not 
displeasing to the ear heard from a distance/ The 
Howbut-Khanna. exists, but it is no longer used as a 
Music Gallery, but an Adjutant’s Office. Thundering 
guns, instead of a kettle-drum, announced the arrival 
of the Viceroy from Simla. 

Facing the Nowbufc-Khaima, on the inside, about a 
hundred and twenty- yards distant, hr the first suit of 
the royal buildings, styled the Demn/d~'nm, or the hall 
of public audience. The ranges of two-storied build¬ 
ings, once about this place, with their walls and arches 
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adorned with a profusion of th<e.riohost tapestries, velvets, 
•and silks, have ail disappeared. The Dewanni-amu of 
Shah Jeh an is consider ably larger and loftier than the 
building of the same name at Agi|i. It is a qu&dranglar 
hall, open at three sides, the root of which is supported 
upon four rows of tall redstone pillars, formerly orna¬ 
mented with gilt arabesque painting's of flowers, but 
now covered with the eternal whitewash. The build- 
dng was now occupied by the troops, and it was a great 
disappointment for us to miss the celebrated Marble 
Throne which alt travellers speak of with admiration,— 
though it was in a state, we were told, that did not 
make it a very great curiosity. This throne is in an 
elevated recess, or niche, in the back- wall, from which 
it projects into the hall, in front of the large central 
arch. ThCre is a staircase to get up to it, the seat being 
raised ten feet from the floor. The size of the throne 
is about ten feet, and over it is a marble' canopy sup¬ 
ported on fou/ marble pillars, all beautifully inlaid with, 
mosaic work exquisitely finished, but now much dilapi¬ 
dated. In the wall behind is ii doorway, by which the 
emperor entered from his apartments in the harem. 
This wall is covered with mosaic paintings in precious 
stones of various birds, beasts, fruits, and flowers. 
Many of them are executed in a very natural manner, 
and represent the birds and beasts of the several emm- 
tiios i ulecl over by Shah Johan. On the upper part in. 
the centre of the wall, k is represented, in the same preci¬ 
ous stones, and in a graceful attitude, the figure of m 
European in a kind of Spanish costume, who is playing* 
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deaux. 

Upon this throne did Shall Jehan seat himself every 
clay at noon, to receive the compliments or petitions bf 
his subjects. Ho appeared on such occasions in great 
state,, preceded by a cortege of mace-bearers, bearing 
silvor figures upon silver sticks. His sons sat on each 
side of him, decked in costly apparel and jewels. Be* 
hind them stood in array eunuchs., in rich liveries. 
Some of them drove off flies by moving chowrm made 
of peacocks’ feathers. Others waved fans of coloured 
silk or velvet, embroidered with gold and precious 
stones. The choldars and other messengers waited 
next in respectful silence to re rive the commands of 
the sovereign. On a fine large slab of white marble, 
laised some three feet above the ground, and fenced 
with silver rails, stood the vizier and other secretaries, 
in front of the throne, to hand up petitions to their 
master, ami to receive and convey his imperial com¬ 
ma ads, Next to them stood in humble attendance 'tri¬ 
butary Rajahs, dependent chiefs, and ambassadors from 
foreign princes. Beyond them was the place for the 
Mmmildars, who showed themselves in the same at¬ 
titude of respect and humility that marked the de¬ 
meanour of the other attendants in the hall. In the 
furthermost part of (die building, as well as in the outer 
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visitants in on© promiscuous crowd. 

Thus hedged round by divinity, sat Shah Jehan, as 
the Vicegerent of God upon earth, with his face turned 
towards Mecca—his Great Moguiship, after all, being 
elevated not more than ten feet above the level of man¬ 
kind. ‘ As the people approached over the intervening 
one hundred and twenty yards, between the Nowbut - 
Khanna and the hall of audience, they were made to 
bow down lower and lower to the figure of the emperor, 
as he sat upon his throne without deigning to show, by 
any motion of limb or muscle, that he was really made 
of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the marble he sat 
upon/ He sat there for dealing ‘summary justice to 
humble suitors and applicants. If any petition was 
raised afar in the crowd, it was ordered to be brought, 
and the contents read to him. The parties concerned 
were directed to approach, their case was heard, and 
the verdict given upon the spot. To give a sample of 
the justice of his Great Moguiship. ‘A young man 
laid before Shah Jehan a complaint, that his mother, 
a banian, was possessed of immense wealth, amounting 
to two hundred thousand rupees, who yet, on account 
of alleged ill-conduct, withheld from him all participa¬ 
tion. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open 
assembly, to give to her son fifty thousand rupees, and 
to pay to himself a hundred thousand; at the same time 
desiring her to withdraw. The woman, however, by 
loud clamour, again procured admittance, and coolly 
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/said:—“May it please your Majesty, my son has cer¬ 
tainly some claim to the goods of his father ; but I 
would gladly know what relation your Majesty bears to 
the merchant, my deceased husband, that you make 
yourself his heir.” This idea appeared to Shah Johan 
so droll that he desired, her to depart, and no exaction 
to he made/ 

Naturally, the hall where such justice was adminis¬ 
tered could not long remain to be a place of that kind. 
The Great Mogul fell in time from his high estate. He 
got quietly to eat off a fine pension. No suitor or 
applicant remained to him to disturb his noon-day siesta. 
The Dewanni-aum, no more trod by any human feet, 
fell into neglect. The marble throne has been for a 
long time, covered with whitewash. The ‘inlaid work 
on the pillars of green blood-stone foliage, together with 
the mosaics of birds and fruits, and the curious mosaics 
of Orpheus charming the boasts with, his music, the 
masterpiece of Austin de Bordeaux, have nearly all 
disappeared/ When. Bishop Ileber saw it, c this- hall 
was full of lumber of all descriptions, broken palankeens 
and empty boxes, and the throne so covered with pigeons’ 
dung that its ornaments were hardly discernible. How 
little did Shah Jehau, the founder of these buildings, 
foresee what would be the fate of his descendants, or 
what his own would be S ' Yanity of vanities ! ” was 
surely never written in more legible characters than on 
the dilapidated arcades of Delhi! * 

* On one of the pillars of the Dewan i ii-axntt/ says 






• I righi my wrongs where*, they are given, 

Though it were, in the court of Heaven. 1 

This if? evidently a version of the story the scene of 
which was the Dewanni-aum at Agra, and not the De- 
waimi-aimi at Delhi. 

The next suite of apartments is the Dewmni-Ehas, or 
i lie hall of private audience. There is certainly much 
to admire in this building, hut the expectations raised 
by reading are not half fulfilled. In richness of materials 
it may stand unrivalled, but in point of architectural 
design it does not possess more than ordinary excellence. 
The Chowsut Kbumba has certainly anticipated it by 
half a ; century, and, since that, no radical progress is 
marked, that might have been expected to be made 
under the impetus and auspices of a great architectural 
monarch. Of its kind, the Dewanni-Kkas may be con¬ 
sidered as the highest effort—the ultimatum of Mogul 
architecture., But as such, it does not exhibit that 
model of perfection which is a proof of the highestnrtistT 
ic genius. The spectator is merely charmed, not struck 
by any extraordinary magnitude or novelty. The build¬ 
ing is simply elegant, not eolossally, great to carry out 
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the impressions of your reading, That which wealth, 
rather than genius, is able to create, has been created 
with eminent success. 

Basing from a terren e, elevated some four to five 
feet from the ground, the Dewauni-Ehas forms an ob¬ 
long-shaped pavilion, which measures 150 feet in length, 
by 40 feet in breadth. The height is well-proport ioned 
to these dimensions. The building has a flat roof, sup¬ 
ported upon ranges of massive arcaded pillars, all of a 
rich bluish-white marble. Between each of the front 
row of pillars is a balustrade of the same material, 
chastely carved in various designs of perforated work. 
The cornices and borders are decorated with a great 
quantity of frieze and sculptured work. The top is 
ornamented with four elegant marble pavilions, with 
gilt cupolas. In short, the Dewanni-Khas is an open, 
airy, and lightsome building, possessing in the highest 
degree all those features which, suggested by local climate, 
form the peculiarity of Indian architect ire. It is ad¬ 
vantageously situated /near the river, and affords, on a 
sultry night, the best place for delicious zephyrs to fan 
you to sleep. 

Nothing that is recorded in fiction or fact comes up 
to the magnificence of this hall. Mere traces remaining 
of that magnificence are enough to show that the reality 
of wealth develops those ideas of grandeur, which sur¬ 
pass all the imaginings of imagination. The gorgeous 
’Pandemonium of Milton, of which the idea may have 
been taken from Bernier’s acebunt of the Mogul court, 
is eclipsed by the Dewanni-Ivhas, the gr andeur of which 
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is not apocryphal, but a realized fact. That ‘jasper 
pavement/ which the mighty poet deemed to be so rich 
as to adorn the court of heaven, is seen here by every 
individual with his eye> broadly open. The pillars and 
arches are ornamented with tendrils of bright flowers 
and wreaths of bloodstone, agate, jasper, cornelian, and 
amethyst, that seem ‘ snatched as it were from the gar¬ 
den, and pressed into the snowy blocks/ There was a 
rich foliage of silver filagree work covering the entire 
ceilihgh The Mahrattas in 1759, under their celebrated 
( lenemi Bhao. core this down, and melted it into se ven ¬ 
teen lacs of rupees. It has been replaced by one of gilt 
copper worked in a flower pattern. Never could the 
gorgeous splendour of this hall have been more em¬ 
phatically summed up than in the inscription which is 
sculptured iy letters of gold in the cornices of the inte¬ 
rior room—If there is a paradise upon earth, it is this, 
it is this, it is this/ 

v In this t hall was the TuM Taous , or the famous Pea¬ 
cock Throne, It was so called from its having the fi¬ 
gures of two peacocks, with their tails, spread, that \yere 
so naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, and other precious stones of appropriate colours, 
as to represent life, and strike every beholder with the 
most dazzling splendour. ‘ The throne itself was six 
feet long by four feet broad it stood on six massive feet, 
which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It was surmounted by 
a canopy of gold supported by twel ve pillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls 
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ornamented the borders of the canopy. Between tlie 
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two peacocks stood th< figure of a parrot of the or binary- 
size, said to ha ve been carved out of a single emerald (?) 
On either side of the throne stood a chattel or umbrella, 
one of the Oriental emblems of royalty; they were 
formed of crimson velvet, richly embroidered and fringed 
with pearls, the handles were eight feet high, of solid 
gold, and studded with diamonds/ Tavernier, a jewel¬ 
ler by profession, and who saw this superb throne, esti¬ 
mates the cost of it at six and a half millions sterling, 
or six crores of rupees. The device was not original; 
it seems to have been taken from a representation of the 
Karteek of the Hindoos. The umbrella, also, was one 
of the insignia of Hindoo royalty. It was on the birth¬ 
day of Soliman Sheko that the joy of a grandfather had 
been especially manifested by Shah Jehards first mount¬ 
ing the Tukt Taous. 

It is recorded by Bernier, that the 'king appeared 
seated upon this throne at one extremity of the great 
hall of the Am-khas, splendidly attired, Ins garment 
being of white flowered satin, richly embroidered, his 
turban of gold cloth, having an aigrette worked upon it, 
the feet of which were studded with diamonds of.extra¬ 
ordinary lustre and value, and in the centre was a beau¬ 
tiful Oriental topaz of matchless size and splendour, 
shining like a little sun: round his neck was a string of 
pearls, of great value, which hung down to his waist. 
The throne on which lie sat was supported by six pillars 
of massive gold, enriched with a profusion of rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, and his other insignia of state 
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•\^^CTQl)ellS.she(l with equal grandeur. It is impossible 
to form ai.iy accurate estimate of the value of these pre¬ 
cious gems, since no one is allowed to approach near 
enough to inspect, them so minutely as to judge of their 
water ancl purity. This much, however, I can say, that 
the. large-diamonds were in great profusion ; and I have 
heard the • throne estimated- at four crores of rupees, 
nearly equal to sixty millions of French livres. The. 
Emperor Shah Johan caused it to be constructed in order 
to display the number of precious stones and glittering 
treasures which he'successively amassed, partly from the 
spoils of the .ancient Patans and Rajahs whom he' sub¬ 
jugated, and partly from the presents which the Oinrahs 
and foreign 'ambassadors made to him upon certain 
festival days, as the only sure passport to imperial fa¬ 
vour. The art and workmanship of this throne are 
nothing when compared to the materials of which it is 
composed ; and the best devices upon it are two.peacocks 
inlaid with precious stones and pearls* which are imi~ 
tably well finished by a Frenchman, named La Grange, 
an ingenious mechanic, who, after having* duped many 
European princes; fled to this court, where he soon real¬ 
ized a handsome fortune. Under; the throne appeared 
all the Oxiirahs splendidly attired upon a raised ground, 
with a xichh-embroidcred velvet canopy, and the balus¬ 
trade which encompassed it was of solid silver. The 
pillars ol the hall wore magnificently ornamented* with 
gold tapestry, and the ceiling, was covered over with 
beautiful flowered satin, fastened with reel silk cords, 
having at each corner festoons with gold tassels. Below 







nothing was to be seen but rich silk tapestries of extra¬ 
ordinary, dimensions; In the court, at a little distance, 
was pitched a tent called the Aspeh , which in length and 
breadth somewhat exceeded the hall, and reached almost 
to the centre of the court. It was likewise surrounded 
with a large balustrade of solid silver, and supported by 
throe poles, of the height and thickness of a large mast, 
and by several smaller ones,—covered with plates of 
silver. The outside was red, and the lining within of 
beautiful chintz, manufactured expressly for the purpose 
iit Masulipatam, representing a hundred different flow¬ 
ers, so naturally done, and the colours so vivid, that one 
would imagine it to be a hanging parterre/ No men¬ 
tion of the Ivoh-i-noor appears in this account—it must 
have been somewhere, either in the Peacock Throne, or 
on the arm or turban of the monarch. Probably, the 
string of pearls spoken of was the same that Runjeet 
Sing afterwards wore round his waist. The cynk ism 
of a poet may style all this as 4 barbaric pearl and gold/ 
but it is what, after all, quiets the yearnings of all 
civilized men. f* 

The Peacock Throne no longer exists. It was car¬ 
ried off as a trophy by Nadir Shah, and had to be 
broken up, in all probability, into ten thousand pieces 
of stone, now scattered all over the world. In its place 
is a simple marble throne that by itself is not an ordin¬ 
ary piece of workmanship. In strolling through the 
hall we paused before this throne ; and as a monument 
of fallen greatness it failed not to affect us with the 
usual sentiment of ‘ all is vanity under the sun/ It may 
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;>e looked upon almost as the seat of Shah JeSan, and 
Aurungzehe, and Shah Alum,—and raises a hosjlof asso¬ 
ciations that come rapping at the door of memotj^ Here 
stood the graceful Soli man, his hands bound ii gilded 
fetters, entreating in tjie most pathetic language to be 
put to death at once, rather than be sentenced: to die by 
slow poison,—thereby affecting many of the courtiers to 
tears, and making the ladies of the harem to weep aloud 
from behind the screens. Here came Se.vajee in ex¬ 
pectation of an honourable reception, byt finding him¬ 
self to be treated with studied neglect, could not 
control his feelings, of indignation, changed colour, 
and sank to the ground in a swoon,—while a daughter 
of Anningzebe, seeing the young stranger from behind a 
curtain, became enamoured of hint. Here sat Mahomed 
Shah bandying compliments with Nadir Shah, and 
sipping coffee, while the corpses of a hundred thousand 
slaughtered Delhi-ites tainted- the air It is related, 
‘that the coffee was delivered to the two sovereigns in 
this room upon a gold salver, by the most polished 
gentleman of the court. His .motion's, as he entered 
the gorgeous apartment, amidst the splendid trains of 
'the two', emperors, were watched with great anxiety ; if 
he presented the coffee first to his own master; the 
furious conqueror, before whom the sovereign of India 
and all his courtiers trembled, might; order him to 
' instant execution; if he presented it to Nadir first, 
he would insult his own sovereign out of fear of the 
stranger, To the astonishment of all, he walked up 
with a steady step direct to his own master. “I cannot/' 
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said ho, aspire to the honour of presenting the nip to 
the king .of kings, your Majesty’s honoured guest, nor 
would yon r Majesty wish that any hand but your own 
should do so” The- emperor took the cup from the golden 
snivel’, and. presented it to Nadir Shah, who said wit !i a 
smile as he took it, “ Had all your officers known and 
clone their duty like this man, you had never, my good 
cousin, seen me and my Kussilbashees at Delhi; take 
care of him for your own sake, and get round you as 
many like him as you can.” ’ 

The I)ewaxmi-khas is now all desolate and forlorn, 
It is a matter of heartfelt regret to see the barbarous 
ravages that have been committed in picking out the 
different precious stones. There is a mark of violence 
on one of the pillars, which the Mahrattas attempted t o 
break. No rose-beds or fountains about the building 
now—only the bare skeleton of it is standing. The 
Great Mogul’s hall of audience was, till lately, used,as a 
museum, the contents of which have been now removed 
to the new Delh i Institute. 

The freest public lounge is not more open: to access 
than is now the seat of Mogul jealousy—the Scragllf; 
‘ There was scarcely a chamber that had not a reservoir 
adjoining it—with parterres, beautiful walks, groves, 
rivulets, fountains, grottos, jets of water, alcoves, and 
raised terraces to sleep upon, and enjoy the cool air at 
night/* Now that everything has disappeared, this 
description, of Bernier seems to be almost imaginary— 
an account of ■ the- ‘ baseless fabric of a vision” The 
‘parterres/ ' walks/ ‘groves/ * grottos/ and ‘raised 





terraces/ have all ceased to exist, The alcoves remain, 
and are under reparation. The fountains are out of 
order. The rivulet alluded to is a paved channel for 
the water of the fountains to flow, in, and which runs 
intervening between the ranges of alcoves on either 
hand. They showed us the apartments called tin 
Hang Mahl and the Mootce Mahl, always occupied by 
the principal of. the Begums. Glowing as the accoun t , 
is, the remains of the apartments of the seraglio did not 
give us a very high impression of their comforts and 
conveniences. The Begums had, after all, to dwell in 
one-storied buildings, which the wife of a kern-nee does 
not do in Calcutta. The same had been observed b y us 
as to the zenana of the Nabob of Moorshedabnd. 

Next, to the Ilwmmaunis, or royal baths, which con¬ 
sist of three large apartments surmounted by white 
marble domes. The inside of the baths is lined up to a 
great way with marble, having a beautiful border of 
flower-worked precious atones, executed with great 
taste. The floors arc paved throughout with marble in 
large slabs, and there is a fountain in the centre of 
each, with many pipes., Large reservoirs of marble, 
about four foot deep, are placed in different parts of the 
walls. The light is admitted from the roof by windows 
of. parti-coloured glass; and capacious stones, with 
iron-gratings, are placed underneath each separate 
apartment. The three baths are for being used differ¬ 
ently as warm and cold. Nearly x hundred maunds of 
fuel-wood, we were told, axe required to warm the Water, 
and as this put him to an expense which could not be 





often spared' from bis pension, the late emperor enjoyed 
bis baths at rare intervals. No luxury that the Great 
Mogul enjoyed came up, in our opinion, to the luxury 
of these baths. The Peacock Throne did not give us a. 
yearning to he a king even for a day, like Abou Hasan, 
in the Arabian Nights. The hand of the f Light of the 
Harem * would not have made us rejoice in our extreme 
good luck. But the Hummaums really made us feel 
the wish of being metamorphosed into the Great Mogul, 
to taste the pleasures of their luxuriousness. 

We then passed on to the Tusbear IDumnah, or 
Picture Gallery. The walls of this apartment are 
painted in elegant flowers of a brilliant dye. They are, 
however, mere daubs in the eye of an European, and 
are therefore being smeared over with whitewash. It 
is doubtful whether the room had ever been put; up with 
any pictorial ornament to justify its name—when the 
father of the late Emperor, having had a portrait taken 
of liim, considered the shades — a great blotch under the 
nose, and his ladies thought ‘ as if he had been taking 
snuff all his life.' 

The Mooti Mmjeed, the private chapel of the cm- 
perors, is beautifully chaste in design and finish. It is 
now * a. crazy kiosk/ in a state of neglect and dilapida¬ 
tion, with peepuIs growing from the walls and roof. 
It received the shock of a cannon-ball in the late 
Mutiny; would if had knocked Mahomedanism on its 
head. The Emperor Aurungzehe built, and acted as 
high priest at the consecration of, this mosque. He 
was often seen here f to pray, clad as an old fakeev/ 
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the building to something of its former elegance. 

flic Shah Baug, or the royal garden/ as described 
by Bernier, was extremely beautiful, and refreshed by 
n umerous elegant fountains of white marble, supplied 
from an aqueduct of the same material. Within its 
enclosure was an octagonal pavilion, called the Shah' 
Boor]/ or the Royal Tower. It looked upon the rim, 
and was covered on the outside with plates of* gold. 
The interior of it was also gold and anure, and decor¬ 
ate*! with beautiful pictures and splendid mirrors. 
Franklin, in giving an account of the state of Delhi in 
1793, statesIn the Shah Rang, or the royal gar¬ 
dens, is a very large octagon room, which looks towards 
the river Jumna. This room is called Shah Boorj, or 
the Royal Tower; it. is lined with marble; and from 
the window of it. the late heir-apparent, Mirza : Juwan 
Bukht, made • his escape in the year 1784, when ho fled 
to Lucknow ; he defended by means of a ladder made 
with turbans ; and as the height is inconsiderable, 
effected it with ease. A great part of this noble palace 
has ;suffered • very much by the destructive’ ravages of 
the late invadersB Thirty-one. years later Bishop 
Ileber describes,—‘ The gardens, which we next visited, 
are not large, but, in their way, must have been ex¬ 
tremely rich and beaut iful. They are full of very old 
orange and other fruit-trees, with terraces and .parterre*, 
on which many rose-bushes were growing, and, even 
now, a few jonquils in flower. A channel of white 
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marble for water, with little fountain-pipes of the same 
material, carved like roses, is carried here and there 
among these parterres, and at the end of the terrace is a 
beautiful octagonal, pavilion, also of marble, lined with 
the same mosaic flowers as in the room which I first 
saw, with a marble fountain in its centre, arid a beauti¬ 
ful bath in a recess on one of its side: . The windows 
of this pavilion, which is raised to the height of the 
city wall, command a good view of Delhi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. But all was, when, we saw it, dirty, lonely, 
and wretched; the bath and fountain dry; the inlaid 
pavement hid with lumber mid gardeners' sweepings, , 
and the walls stained with the dung of birds and bats.’ 

In our day, the Shall Bang appears to have gone to 
utter decay. The tower exists, and traces of gilding 
and enamel, alluded to by Bernier, remain to attest its 
former splendour. Here the Great Mogul seems to 
have aired himself with the cool breezes of the ri ver, to 
have smoked, and gossiped, and shaken, off the cares of 
state. 

. At the Delhi Gate of the palace there formerly were 
two very conspicuous statues of two stone elephants, with 
two warriors seated upon them. On the first of July, 
1663, thus wrote Bernier I find nothing remarkable 
at the entry, but two great elephants of stone, which 
are on the two sides of the gate, i pon one of them is 
the statue of Jeinml, the famous Rajah of Cheetore, and 
upon the other that of Biittoo, his brother. These are 
those two gallant men that, together with their mother, 
who was yet braver than they, cut. out so much work 








jot Eckbar; and who-., in the sieges of tjiwns, which 
they maintained against him, gave such /extraordinary 
proofs of their generosity that at length they would 
. rather be killed in the outfalls with, their mother than 
submit; and for this gallantry it was tlhit even their 
enemies thoLight them worthy to have these statues 
erected for them. These two great elephants, together 
with the two resolute men sitting on them, do, at the 
first entry into tins fortress, make^an impression of I 
fciiow not what greatness and awful terror/ The sta¬ 
tues wore first at the eastern, or river, gate of the fort 
of Agra, whence they were removed by Shall Johan to 
adorn his new favourite capital. But, in the eyes of the 
PurUmdc ' Aurungzebe, they, savoured of idolatry, and 
were caused to change place, for a less conspicuous posi¬ 
tion. They are now being put up at the gateway of the 

now Delhi Gardens. 

* / • 

’ The Jumna did not flow then immediately below the 
palace. Between the two there intervened formerly an 
extensive sandy plain for the parade of the provincial 
troops, and the exhibition dfj^ephanDfights, as also for 
the arts of astrologers. 

Of the famous gardens of Skalimar, nothing remains 
now. Their state, towards the end of the last century, 
is thus described by .Franklin‘ The gardens of Shali- 
mar, made by the Emperor Shah Jelian, were begun in 
the fourth year of his reigiv, tod. finished in tho thir¬ 
teenth, on which occasion the emperor gave a grand 
festival to his court. These gardens were laid out with 
admirable taste, and cost the enormous sum of a .million 







sterling: at present, their appearance does not give 
ca&e to suppose such an immense sum has been laid out 
upon them ; but great part of the most valuable and 
costly materials have been carried away. The entrance 
to them is through, a gateway of brick; and -a. canal,, 
lined with stone, having walks on each side with a brick 
pavement, leads up to the Dewan-Ivhannah, or hall of 
audience, most part of which is now fallen down; from 
whence by a noble canal, having a fountain in the cen¬ 
tre-, you proceed to the apartments of the Ilarem, which 
embrace a large extent of ground. In the front is a 
divan, or open hall, with adjoining apartments ; the. 
interiors of which are decorated with a beautiful border 
of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the finest 
eh an am. At the upper end of this divan was formerly 
a marble throne, raised about three feet from the ground, 
all of which is removed. On each side of this divan, 
enclosed by high walls, are the apartments of the Harem, 
some of which are built of red-stone, arid some of the 
brick faced with fine ehunam and decorated with paint¬ 
ings of flowers of various patterns. All these apart¬ 
ments have winding passages which communicate with 
each other and the gardens adjoining by private doors. 
The extent of Shalimar does not appear to have been 
large; I suppose the gardens al together are not above 
a mile in circumference. A high brick wall runs around 
the whole, which is destroyed in many parts of it, and 
the extremities are flanked with octagon pavilions of 
red-stone. The gardens still abound with trees of a 
very large size, and very old.’ The site of Shalimar is 
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to the north-west of Delhi. Though nothing may re¬ 
main of this royal villa of the Moguls, its memory shall 
never, fade so long as the Muse of Tom Moore continues 
to delight di tmlaiid. 

Many a gorgeous building, erected by the Omrafes 
of the empire in: emidafioit of the example of their sove¬ 
reign, then decorated Delhi. Dara had a suite of 
palaces that were scarcely inforior to those of the em¬ 
peror. The caravanserai of Jehanara is an instance of 
the architectural undertakings of that period. Ali 
Merdan is said to have excited the greatest admiration. 
at the Mogul court, by the skill and judgment of his 
public works, and by the taste and elegance he displayed 
on all occasions of show and festivity. The greatest of 
all his works was the re-opening of Firoz Shah’s canal, 
thenceforth distinguished by his own name. This canal, 
m it traversed the ancient Mogul Parah, nearly three 
miles in extent, was about twenty-five feet in depth, 
and as ranch in breadth, cut from the solid stone quar¬ 
ries on each side, from which most of the houses in the 
neighbourhood were built. Numerous under-ground 
channels led off to the various residences of the nobles, 
and the divisions of the city, affording to the whole 
community a bountiful supply of wholesome water. 
There were small bridges erected over it.at different 
places, many of which communicated with' the garden- 
houses of the nobility. S It is doubtful whether the 
Water Supply Scheme for Calcutta,, aft' the expense of a 
whole■ ■ municipality, will turn out to be magnificent 
as that executed in ancient Delhi from me resources of 
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a single nobleman. None of the buildings of thofte 
times, or the spacious gardens and country-houses of 
the nobility in the environs, now exist. 

Delhi may not have now the fine buildings of Mogul 
times—the Omrahs’ houses ‘ erected on a mound over¬ 
looking a beautiful parterre, laid out with reservoirs, 
conservatories, and fountains.’ But neither has it now so 
many hovels, that gave to it, says Bernier, Hhe appear¬ 
ance of a knot of villages rat her than of a city, and made 
it resemble an encampment of regularly-arranged tents. 
It is owing tfo these thatched buildings, chiefly occupied 
by the court and camp followers, and by troopers of the 
cavalry, that Delhi is so frequently subject to fires. Last, 
year about six thousand were burnt, at different confla¬ 
grations, during the prevalence of the hot winds, winch 
chiefly occur in the two first summer months. The fire 
whs so rapid and furious, that numbers of camels and 
horses, which could not be set free in time, were con¬ 
sumed in the flames, and even many of the poor females, 
who had never been out of the seraglio, and who are as 
timid as the roe when exposed to the public gaze, and 
not dissimilar to the ostrich of the desert, whose head 
once covered, considers its body concealed.’ *%ot a 
thatch met our sight, as we surveyed the town from the 
top of the Jumma Musjeed. The Bezula Pafrar was a 
clust e r of houses.* Considerable improvem ents have taken 
place since the British have come into the possession of 
the city, which wafers now a cleanlier appearance, we be¬ 
lieve, than if^Hyl id; any time before. Not only have people 
multiplied, but knowing that they will have to carry 
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their heads upon their bodies now for a longer period 
than under, the former princes, they have built substan¬ 
tial houses to lay those heads in. 

The next age for consideration, with a reference to 
the topography of Delhi, is that of V; t unmgzebe, who 
had no music in his soul, and seems, to have been born 
only for treason—treason to his father, to the state, and 
to his god. Like a crocodile, which is said to have no 
tongue, lie was born without any taste, and therefore 
hated music, dancing, singing, buffoonery, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, festivals, and everything that 
man loves to enjoy. He laid out no money on mosques, 
and, to prevent any grand mausoleum being raised to 
him, left a will enjoining that the expenses of his funeral 
Were f to be defrayed by a sum of four rupees and a half 
(about ten shillings), saved from the price of caps which 
he had made and sold/ If he had been earnest in such 
tailoring, he would have been a happier being, and not 
complained that 4 uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown/ The only instance in which he put brick and 
mortar together, or raised two stones one upon another, 
is the Motee Musjeed in the Port. 

One architectural monument of his age, however, 
that we see now, is the Zimt-Musjeed, more commonly 
called the Koomari Musjeed, or Maiden Mosque, built by 
Zinat-ul-Fissa, the virgin daughter of Aurungzebe, who 
remained in ‘single blessedness/ lik4gfobanara> This 
is on the banks of the Jumna, near'f.hri and is 

a favourable specimen of the lajflrJP* ™l|mi‘ul archi¬ 
tecture/ It is constructed >t ' dngs 






of whiter marble. In its front is a spacious terrace, with 
a capacious reservoir faced with marble. < The princess 
who built it, having* declined entering into' the marriage 
stale, laid out a large sum of money in the above mosque, 
and on completing it she built a small sepulchre of 
white marble, surrounded by a wall of the sarrie, in the 
west corner of the terrace. In this tomb she was buried 
in the year of the Hegira 1122, corresponding with* the 
year of Christ 1710. There were formerly lands 
allotted for the support and repairs of this place, 
amounting to a lac of rupees per annum ; but they have 
all been confiscated during the troubles this city has 
undergone/ 

To this age belong also the Roshenara Gardens , 
where there was a picquet of the British force in the 
late Mutiny,—as well as the tomb of the Princess 
Zcebun-ul-Nism, another daughter of Aunmgzebe,'which 
is northwards of the Cabul Gate. 

Next comes the age of] Mahomed Shull. In his reign 
Delhi had many noble buildings, the remains of which 
were to be seen up to the beginning of the present 
century. Among the largest were those of his Vizier 
JuMnmar-ud-deen, of Sadat Khan , of Svfter Jung , mid of 
Asoph Jah. The palaces of Dam and AH Mercian were 
also then existing in a fair conclitionp—that of Dara 
being afterwards chosen for the site of the .Delhi 
college befq|e : thc Mutiny. ‘All these palaces/ states 
Franklin, f nm su iounded with high walls; and take up 
a considymF hf ground, vTheir entrances. ar6 

thn wvays of brick and stone, at 
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e top of which are the galleries for music ; be fore each 
is a spacious court-yard for the elephants, horses, and 
attendants of the visitors. Each palace has likewise a 
mehal , or seraglio, adjoining; which is separated from 
the Dewan-Khaima by a partition-wall, and communi¬ 
cates by means of private passages. All of thorn had 
gardens with capacious stone reservoirs and fountains 
in the centre ; an ample terrace extended round the 
whole of each particular palace; and within the walls 
were houses and apartments for servants and followers 
of every description, besides stabling for horses, Feel 
Ifkannas, and everything belonging to a nobleman’s 
suite,’ > 

Then were no khu skh us - tatties and punkah-cooled 
rooms, and each palace was likewise provided with a 
handsome set of baths, and a Tith-Khanna under-ground. 
l/r riie baths of .Sadat Khan are a set of beautiful rooms, 
paved and linbcl with white marble ; they consist of five 
distinct apartments, into which light is admitted by 
glazed windows from the top of the domes. S after 
Jim/s Tuh-Khav.na consists of a set of apartments built 
in a light delicate manner; one long room, in which is 
.1 marble reservoir the whole length, and a small room 
raised and balustraded on each side, both faced through¬ 
out with white marbled 

The Koodseah 3agh , to the north-east of the city 
outside the walls, and a name of frequent occurrence in 
the annals of the Sepoy Rebellion, is the gasden built by 
.Koodseah Begum, mother to Mahomed Shah. She was 
a woman of talents, had helped to form the character of 
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son, carefully tutored him. to avoid all opposition to 
the Seifttl brothers, and .exercised a great, control over 
the administration of the state. ■ 

The Tez Kazan Bang, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cabal Gate, is a garden in which is the tomb of Mnlka 
Zcmcmi, wife of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. ‘A 
marble tablet, placed at the head of the grave, is en¬ 
graved with some Persian couplets, informing us of the 
date of her death, in Hegira 120;},’ or an. 1.91. 

It was in the reign of Mahomed Shah, that Delhi 
once again met with one of those calamities which,: like 
the outburst of an epidemic, seems periodic to her 
destiny. From the conquest of the Moguls to the 
period under consideration, her repose had boon uni', 
terrnpted by any disturbance from abroad. Under 
Shah Jehan she regenerated and grew to an opulence 
and grandeur that she had never known. But her 
greatness was not the legitimate and permanent effect 
of a wise and politic government, combining stability 
with progress, and energy with majesty. Like every¬ 
thing else that falls into the hands of the Mahomcdan, 
she flourished 'to he a nine days’ wonder, and then, 
lapsing into decay, was involved in irretrievable ruin. 
Her last days under the Moguls were like the last days 
of Aimmgzebe, who says Old age has arrived, weak¬ 
ness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my 
limbs.’ It was this state of imbecility that tempted 
Nadir Shah to undertake the invasion of India, and 
hurl the Great Mogul from his! throne. He is said, 
though not on very credible authority, ‘ to have been 
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invited to India by As'oph Jah and Sadut Khan, and 
the Jobs of the battle of Kumaul was concerted between, 
those chiefs. Nadir Shah, rewarded their treachery by 
spitting on their beards, and ordering them to be driven 
from his court. The two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed 
to end their shame by a voluntary death ; but us they 
were rivals, and each suspected the sincerity of the 
other, tlfcy sent spies to discover whether the resolution 
was caried into effect, Asoph J ah, the more crafty of 
the two, took an innocent draught, and soon after pre¬ 
tended to fall down dead; on which Sadut, deceived 
by the artifice, swallowed real poison, arid forthwith 
expired." 

. The sole object of Nadir's invasion was plunder, and 
not the possession of territory. He had agreed to quit 
India, after his victory, on receipt of two crores of 
rupees. Marching from the battle-held to Delhi, he 
took up his residence in the royal palace, and seems to 
have premeditated no excess or outrage against the in¬ 
habitants, The first spark that blew his gunpowder 
di sposition was lit by the Delhians themselves. In the 
course of the second day of his arrival there arose a 
whisper of his death, which, growing into a confounded 
hubbub, speedily communicated itself from the Delhi 
Gate to the Lahore Gate, and spread into every street 
and alley ox the capital. Forth issued now 7 thousand:- 
of men bra71 dishing arms and bellowing curses, who had 
been in a sullen impatience at the intrusion of the 
foreigners. The people at the Chandney Chowk first 
rose upon the enemy, and their example was followed 
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in other parts of the city, Nadir at first tried by all 
gentle means in bis power to suppress the tumult. But; 
instead of subsiding, it increased, and filled the capital 
throughout the night with confusion and bloodshed. To 
disabuse} the mind of the public of the false report of his 
death, he took care, early next morning, to come out on 
horseback from the palace. The first objects that met 
his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his 
soldiers. The populace had gone too far to recede, and, 
instead of lacing seized upon with fear at his appearance, 
assailed lum with stones, arrows, and fire-arms from 
every house. One of his officers fell down dead at his 
side, by a shot which had been aimed at himself. Thin 
mused the hell of his passions, and he gave the orders 
for a general massacre of the Indians. Twenty thousand 
.men were set upon the act of butchery. It raged from 
sunrise to mid-day. In. every street or avenue in which 
a murdered Persian was found, were the inhabitants 
slaughtered without any distinction of age or sex. The 
city was set on fire in several places, and ‘ involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and terror.' The num¬ 
ber of the slain is estimated ai a hundred thousand. 

Moshun-a-Dotvlah, not far from the palace, and situ¬ 
ated at the entrance of the Chaxidney Chowk, is memor¬ 
able to the Delhians for being the place where sait Nadir 
Shah, in gloomy silence, during the period of the mas¬ 
sacre. ‘ The king of Persia sat tin re, and none but 
slaves durst come near him, for his countenance was 
dark and terrible. At length, the unfortunate emperor, 
attended by a number of his chief 0 ninths, ventured to 
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preceded Mahomed bowed down their foreheads to the 
ground. Nadir Shah sternly asked them what they 
wanted ? they cried out with one voice, Spare the 
city. Mahomed said not a word, hut tears flowed last 
from his eyes; the tyrant, for once touched with pity, 
sheathed his sword, and said. For the sake of the prince 
Mahomed, I forgive.’ He then ordered to stop the 
massacre; and, to the infinite credit of his discipline, it 
was immediately stopped. The mosque of Roshun-a- 
I)o\vla is of small size, built of red-stone and sur¬ 
mounted by three gilt domes. The date of the building' 
is 1721. Near it, the Dureeba-Gate is called the Khoonie 
Durwaza. 

' Next to the satisfaction of anger comes the satisfac¬ 
tion of avarice—this is as much a law of nature as of 
human codification. The wrath of Nadir was cooled by 
the blood of a hundred thousand men. His avarice was 
next to he satisfied by the hoarded wealth of generations. 
First-of all, the screw was applied to Mahomed Shall. 
Though Shell Johan had left behind him a dish-balance, 
of six to twenty-two crores of rupees—or about the sum 
that appears in the balance-sheet of the present govern¬ 
ment—there were now no more in the imperial treasury 
than three crores and a half, which were seined, first of 
all. Then, there were in gold and silver plates, in 
• valuable furnitures, in kinkob robes, and other rich stuffs, 
another crore and a half. The Mogul emperors, since 
the accession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable 
in the collection of diamonds and other jewels, the store 




of which had continually increased, till, at the time of 
Nadir's invasion, they amounted to the value of fifteen 
crores, and were a very portable plunder for an invader 
to carry away. The Peacock Throne could not but have 
been a rich temptation for a man who had originally 
been the son of a shepherd,—though in discussing its 
value, it was not estimated at more than a crore of ru¬ 
pees. In that throne was the Koh-i-noor —the imme¬ 
morial heirloom of Indian sovereignty from the days of 
the Pandoos. Col. Sleenaan would have it that this 
great diamond was first found in Golconda by Mem* 
Jumla, and presented by him to Shah Jelian, as a nuzzer 
for a passport to his aggrandizement. But Baber states 
that on his capture of the palace of Ibrahim Lodi at 
Agra, he found ‘one famous diamond, which had been 
acquired by Sultan Allah-nd-deen. It is so valuable, f 
that a judge of diamonds valued it at half the daily err- J 
pc usd of the ? cor Id.’ Most- probably this gem was no / 
other than tlie famous Koh-i-noor, which is said to bo j 
an inch and a half in length, and an inch in width, j 
.Being carried off by Nadir Shah, it was afterwards 
seized in the plunder of that monarch's tents, by Ahmed 
Shah, from whom it descended to his son, Shall Shooja. 
This prince, ha ving had occasion to place himself in. the 
hands of Ruhjeet Sing, had been first subjected to starv¬ 
ation, then put upon half rations, till at last, wearied 
out by import unity and severity, he had to surrender, 
the coveted diamond. Ultimately,i, has found its way. 
to England, and now glitters upon the crown of the 
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'ween of our empire*—the first of jewels adorning the 
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person of the first of sovereigns in the world. 

Nadir had not been yet content by stripping ?• fa- 


horn, cl Shah almost naked of his robes, and making him 


oat out of brazen or earthen dishes, but would compel 
him to walk on foot by seizing on his elephants, horses, 
camels, and equipages. From atom ‘-jewels, he went up 
to demand the jewel of a princess of the house of Timoor, 
for his son. He next applied the rack to the great no¬ 
bles for the delivery of their effects, and sent a man to 
Oude for the two orores promised by Sadufc Khan. Next 
came the turn of the inferior officers, bankers, and rich 
citizens, to give up their wealth. Guards were stationed, 
and none could leave the city by one of its ten gates. 
No species of cruelty was left unemployed to extort the 
contributions. Men of consequence were beaten to draw 
forth confessions. Great numbers died of ill-usage, and 
many laid violent hands upon themselves, to avoid the 
disgrace and torture. f Sleep and rest forsook the city. 
In every chamber and house was heard the cry of afflic¬ 
tion. It was, before, a general massacre ; but, now, the 
murder of individuals. Greater than the physical 
calamities was the demoralization of the people. ‘The 
inhabitants of Delhi, at least the debauched, who were 
by far the most numerous part, regretted the departure 
of the Persians; and to this day the excesses of their 
soldiery are topics of humour in the looser conversation 
of all ranks, and’form the comic parts of the drolls or 
players. The people of Hindoostan at this time regarded 
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only personal safety and personal gratification. Misery 
was disregarded by tlio.se who escaped it, and man, 
wholly centred in himself felt not for his kind. This 
selfishness, destructive of public and pri vate virtue, was 
universal in Ilincloostan at. the invasion of TSTudir Shall; 
nor have the people become more virtuous since, conse¬ 
quently not more happy, nor more indeperident;’ 

In fifty-eig-lit days that he remained, Nadir demol¬ 
ished, burnt, and ransacked all Delhi, and undid the 
doings of several hundred years. The amount of booty 
that he is said to have carried off is, by the highest 
computation, seventy crores, and by the lowest thirty-two. 
No doubt, the Calcutta of 186(> is a greater, more popu¬ 
lous, more ornamented and picturesque city, but it has 
not yet half the riches possessed by the Delhi of 1738. 
Half the spoil was in diamonds and jewels. There is a 
proverb of the Umdoostanees to the effect, that zumeen 
and ziihurat (lands and jewels) are constantly turning* 
on the wheel of fur tune, and changing hands f from you 
to me, from me to Peter Walter/ 
v The Junior Miinter, or Observatory, similar to the 
Maim Mundul at Benares, or the Tara Koihie at Luck - 
now, is a building of the days of Mahomed Shall. This 
is some two miles from Delhi, 'on the Kootnb road^built, 
in 1728, by Rajah Joy Sing*, of Jeypore, who had been 
employed by the emperor to reform the calendar. 1 The 
largest of the buildings is an immense equatorial dial, 
named by the Rajah the Samrat Junior , or Prince of 
Dials:. the dimensions of the gnomon being as fol¬ 
lows :— 





This is now much injured. At a short distance, 
nearly in front of the great dial, is another building in 
somewhat better preservation ; it is also a sun-dial, or 
rather several dials combined in one building. In the 
centre is a staircase leading to the top, and its side 
walls form gnomons to concentric semicircles, ha ving a 
certain inclination to the horizon, and they represent 
meridians removed by a certain angle from the meridian 
of the Observatory, The outer walls form gnomons to 
graduated quadrants, one to the east and the other to 
the west, A wall connects the four gnomons, and on 
its northern face is described a large quadrilateral semi¬ 
circle for taking the altitudes of the celestial bodies. 
Lying east and west to the south of the great equatorial 
dial stand two circular buildings open at the top, and 
each having a pillar in the centre ; from the bottom of 
the pillar thirty horizontal radii, of stone, gradually in¬ 
creasing in breadth till they recede from it, are built to 
the circular wall; each of these forms a sector of six 
degrees, and the corresponding spaces between the 
radii, being of the same dimensions, make up the circle 
of 360 degrees. In the wall at the spaces between the 
radii and recesses, on either side of which are square 
holes at convenient distances to enable the observer to 
climb to such a height as was necessary to read off the 
observation, each of the recesses had two windows, or 
rather openings, many of which have beep since built up. 
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On the edge of the recesses are marked the tangents of 
the degrees of the sums altitude, as shown by the 
shadow of the pillar, and numbered from 1 to 15 de¬ 
grees. When the sun exceeds that height, the degrees 
are marked on the radii, numbered [from the pillar in 
such a manner as to show the complement of its al; r ude ; 
these degrees are sub-divided into minutes, but the op¬ 
posite spaces in the walls have no sub-division, being 
merely divided into six parts of one degree each ; the 
shadow of the sun falling on either of the divisions shows 
the sun's azimuth; in like manner lunar and stellar' 
alidades and azimuths may be observed. These two 
buildings, being exactly alike in all respects, were doubt¬ 
less designed to correct errors by comparing the results 
of different observations obtained at the same instant of 
timed* The Jim ter Munter is all a stone building. The 
Hindoo Rajah had been assisted by many eminent scien¬ 
tific men from Persia, India, and Europe, in putting up 
the works. But he died before their completion. The 
barbarous Jauts, under Javvaher Sing, plundered and 
almost destroyed the Observatory, since which the build¬ 
ings have lain in a state of ruin. Instituted under his 
royal patronage, the Junter Munter is all that is honour¬ 
able in connection with Mahomed Shah’s name- — now 
remembered only in the songs arid ballads of the nautch- 
girls of our country. ± 

The Sufder Jung .— This is the next building for 
consideration in point of time. It is about half-way 
from Delhi to the Kootub, and is a grand mausoleum 
* Beteaford’s IMM> 1856, from H arcourt’a ‘New Guide to Delhi.’ 
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in imitation .of the Taj; The quadrangular enclosure 
within which it stands is formed by walks with elegant 
pavilions at the corner, and entered by a beautiful 
gateway facing the road. The ground covered is more 
than three hundred yards square, and is laid out in 
gardens and walks in the same manner as at the Taj. 
There are rooms over the entrance gateway, and fine 
open apartments on the sides, whore visitors may put 
up for pic-nics. In the middle of the quadrangle is a 
terrace, from which rises the majestic structure. Three 
kinds of stones are observed to have been employed— 
white marble, red sandstone, and ‘the fine white and 
flesh-coloured sandstone of Boopbas.’ The white mar¬ 
ble is of an inferior quality, and k has become a good 
deal discoloured by time, so as to give it the appearance, 
which Bishop Heber noticed, of potted meat.' There 
are no minarets at the corners of the platform, for 
which-the building does not appear with any better 
©fleet than that of its original model, though, in the 
opinion of Heber, it was what he thought to have been 
the ease, had the Ta} been without the minaret s. 

Just in the centre of the first floor is an elegantly- 
carved and highly-polished white marble cenotaph, 
bearing € tlie date of this mall pillar of a tottering state, 
a.h. 1167/ or a.d, 1760. Immediately below this, in 
the vault underneath, lie, under a grave of plain earth, 
the remains of the-man, over whom the edifice has been 
erected. The place was damp, dirty, and noisome, 
where we feared to catch the malaria, and saw the 
grave, from a distance, covered with a cloth, and strewed 
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with some flowers. Sufder Jung had been appointed, 
by Ahmed Shah, successor to Mahomed Shah, to that 
vizierit, which had been the great abject of his father 
Sadut Khan’s ambition. ‘During his absence in Rohih 
eund, his influence at court had been supplanted by a 
eunuch named Jawud, who was favoured both by the 
emperor and his mother. Sufder Jung, finding that 
his presence did not restore his authority, took a course 
which had become familiar at Delhi : he invited Jawud 
to an entertainment, and had him murdered during the 
banquet.’ Mightily in a rage at having his favourite 
thus cut off by treachery, the impotent monarch dialed 
and stormed, but had no other means of revenge than 
to set his vizier at loggerheads with the great antagonist 
of his house. In this consisted the great kingcraft of 
those times. The Mogul court then seemed to resemble, 
a vast chess-board, in which the two principal nobles of 
the kingdom manoeuvred only to check-mate each other, 
and carried on a perpetual eat-and-clog warfare. The 
first great political rivals were Saadut Khan and Nizam* 
ul-Moolk, who respectively founded the future houses 
of the King of Dude and of the Nizam. Family anti¬ 
pathies are hereditary, like family diseases, and Sufder 
Jung bore the same intense animosity towards Gha- 
zi-ud-dcen the elder, and afterwards to his son of 
the same name, that existed between their respective 
fathers. Oil being set together to fight over the same 
prey, their civil wars and street affrays worried the 
people of Delhi for many a month, — whilst the non¬ 
entity of tube king, amused by their warfare, laughed 
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The Gliazi-ud-deen College. 
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wtlhiii his sleeves, and alternately threw in his weight 
to preserve the equipoise between the two parties, that 
none might kick the beam. In the end, Ghazi-ud-deen 
(hove his enemy off the field, and became possessed of 
supreme control in the royal household, when he re¬ 
venged himself upon the emperor by putting out his 
eyes. 

The tomb of Sufder Jung was erected by his son 
Shu ja-ud-Dowla. It belongs ‘to the exdcing of Oudli, 
b\it so little if anything is spent on repairs that, if some 
steps are not soon taken, the building will soon be in 
the same plight as are the different ruins round Delhi/ 

To Sufder Jung has been raised a magnificent tomb ; 
—by his rival, Ghazi-nd-deen Khan has been left a 
magnificent Madrma , or college, near the Ajmere Gate. 
It is a building of red-stone, ‘situated at the centre of 
a spacious quadrangle, with a stone fountain. At the 
upper end of the area is a handsome mosque built of 
red-stone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
for the students are on the sides of the square, divided 
into separate chambers, which are all small, but com¬ 
modious. The tomb of Ghctzi is in a corner of the 
square, surrounded by a shrine of white marble, pierced 
with lattice-work. The college is now shut up, and 
without inhabitants well lor mankind, that there is 
no more taught the religion which inculcates stabbing, 
cutting of throats, and mowing off heads, as the most 
meritorious acts of life. In the beautiful proportions 
and ornaments of the Sufder Jung, and in the richly- 
cut marble screens oi the Gliazi-ud-deen college, aro 
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seen the latest specimens of Mogul architecture, show¬ 
ing that the decline of art is not simultaneous with the 
decline of power. 


From the time of Nadir Shah, the Great Mogul, 
rifled of everything that he had in his pockets, seemecl 
to lay weltering in blood from the wound of a deep 
gash in his abdomen. In vain did he try to be up on 
his legs. The death of Nadir Shall having taken place, 
and Ahmed Shah Doorani having seated himself on the 
throne of Candahar, the march of the lat ter prince to 
Punjaub created an alarm in the Mogul court of the 
wolf! the wolf !—similar to that in the story of the 
shepherd boy. In 1756, he came down and gave an¬ 
other deep stab to the prostrate Mogul—repeating 
nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah's invasion, and 
playing over again in Delhi the same scenes of rapine, 
violence, and murder. Scarcely had this wound erased 
to bleed, before another was inflicted that nearly made 
him give up the ghost, and brought forward the most 
momentous consequences. Ever since the day of the 
battle of Caggar, where fell the last great heroes of India, 

* thick as the aututnkal leaves that stre w the brooks in 
Yalhambrosa/ the country had become subject to the 
yoke of a ruthless conqueror. But, in the nooks and 
corners of its wide domains survived* and remained in 
power the scattered wrec ks of its sons, who made every 
exertion for the maintenance of their country's honour, 
religion, and independence. The noble Rajpoot held 
his position as heir to the energy and enterprise of his 
ancestors. ‘ He withstood every outrage that barbarity 
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could inflict* or human nature sustain, from a foe whose 
religion commanded annihilation ; and bent to the 
earth, rose buoyant from, the pressure, and made calam ¬ 
ity a whetstone to courage. By his perseverance and 
valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes, alternately 
yielding, to his fate, or restricting the circle of con¬ 
quest/ Nursed in the forest and cradled upon the rock, 
there grew to him, in the course of time, a brother-in- 
aims to uphold .the Hindoo cause. That brother bore 
the name of Mahratta. The Jaut also was a Hindoo, 
and had extended his power almost to the south gate¬ 
way of Delhi. At the time under consideration the 
Mahratta power was at its zenith. The man who 
wielded that power entertained the most ambitious pro¬ 
ject of having the crown of the Chacraverta , or universal 
potentate, to encircle the brow of a Hindoo, and of 
hoisting the Hindoo flag to wave once more over ancient 
Indraprastha. ''To carry these objects into execution, 
the grandest army on record was formed and despatched, 
under Sedasheo Bhao, to take possession of Delhi. ‘ It 
was held by a small garrison of Dooranis and their 
partisans. The great extent of the city walls enabled 
a. party of Mahrattas to climb up a neglected bastion, 
and the citadel yielded to the artillery after attempting 
a short defence. The Bhao made an injudicious as well 
as ungenerous use of this conquest. He .defaced the 
palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of the rich 
oniarncnts which had been spared by the Persians and 
Afghans. Ho tore down the silver ceiling of the hall 
of audience, and seized on the throne (no longer so 
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precious as of old) and on all oilier royal ornaments; 
He even proposed to proclaim Wiswas Eao emperor of 
India, and was only prevailed on to postpone the mea¬ 
sure until lie should have driven the Dooranis across 
the Indus/ These audacities, perpetrated in the hall 
where, about a hundred yeans ago, Se vag.ee had to ap¬ 
proach the royal presence with nine times nine obei¬ 
sances, and been received with a haughty coldness, 
furnished ample cause to rally the dejected followers of 
the Koran round one common standard, and form a 
coalition for the cause of Mahomedan existence in 
India. The two races played at high stakes, and looked 
on with intense anxiety to the results of the crisis. 
Had not overweening pride blinded the judgment of 
the Hindoo generalissimo, the Maliomedans would long 
ago have numbered their days in India, and quitted its 
plains for those of their native Iran and Turan. 

Thus had the finishing stroke, aimed to cut off the 
head of the Great Mogul, been parried for the time, 
only to make him drag on liis life under an unbroken 
series of calamity. Like a bad shilling, he passed on 
from hand to hand—of Afrasiab Khan, of Scindia, of 
Gholam Kadir, of Perron— till at last the course of 
events placed him under the protection of the English. 
Never h^d the days of his life been so much embittered 
by misfortune, as when in the hands of Gholam Kadir 
That Rohilla chief had obtained possession of Delhi, ap.d 
With it of the person of the emperor. Filling the palace 
with his own guards, he committed the most dreadful 
excesses. It was he who stripped many of the rooms of 
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their m arble ornaments and pavements, and Oven picked 
out the stones from the "borders of many of the floorings. 
The apartments of the women, which appear to he in¬ 
vested with a saoredness even, in the eyes of the most 
abandoned, were turned into the scenes of the darkest 
crimes. ‘It is credibly told that he flogged the ladies 
of the zenana, and handed them over to the tender 
mercies of his rabble crew. Certain it is, that while 
himself lolling 011 the royal throne, he insolently ordered 
the aged emperor to be brought before him, and de¬ 
manded from him his treasures. On Shah Alum bit¬ 
terly declaring his state of utter destitution, ho savagely 
swore ho would put his eyes out if the hidden hoards 
were not produced, and, leaping from his seat, he hurled 
the emperor to the ground, planted his knee upon his 
chest, and struck out one of his victim's eyes, ordering 
the other one to he put out also/ The arms of Seindia 
rescued the unhappy monarch from the power of Gholain 
Kadir, and this miscreant met with a punishment even 
more than commensurate with his crimes. Being hard 
pressed by the Mahrattas, lie made his escape, under 
cover of a dark night, from a sally-port at the eastern 
end of tire fort of Selimglmr. The Jumna flowed im¬ 
mediately beneath the bastion, and the ruffian, stuffing 
hk saddle with the jewels plundered from the family of 
the emperor, crossed over with all his retinue, taking 
lm flight towards Meerut. ‘ But the doomsman was on 
his track; his attendants soon left him, and liis horse 
stumbling threw him so violently that he lay half 
stunned till found by a peasant, who recognized the 
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prostrate ruffian as the man who had once before 
wronged him. He was seized and carried, to the Mah- 
ratta general’s camp, and, loaded with manacles, carr ied 
at the head of the army (in a cage), ’mid the curse v in - 
salts, and indignities of the captors. His eyes were 
torn from their sockets, and his nose, ears, hands, and 
feet were gradually cut off’ —and in this deplorable 
condition lie was sent to Delhi. But lie never reached 
that scene of his atrocities, death putting an end to his 
sufferings on the way. 

Passing from the hands of Gholam Kadir into those 
of Seindia, the emperor was reinstated with every formal 
ceremony, .but was actually held in custody, under a 
pension of 50,000 Ks. a year, in charge of Perron. 
The French general was a man of humanity, and treated 
the old monarch, the princes, and princesses, with a 
consideration they had not met with for many years. 

Our account has now arrived at the period when the 
Great Mogul is to play the fifth act in his drama. The 
reader has already looked on his 'picture with ‘ Hype¬ 
rion’s curls and the front of Jove,’ decked in all imagin¬ 
able Wealth and splendour. Let him now look on the 
picture, when he was in the last days of Ms fall and im~ 
becility, sans power, sans respect, and sans the means of 
living. To give the first sketch from Franklin :— 4 On 
the 11th of March, 1793, we were presented to the King 
Shah Alum. After entering the palace we were carried 
to the Dewan-Khannah, or hall of audience for the 
nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raised 
about a foot and a half from the ground. In the centre 






of this; elevation was placed, a chair of crimson velvet, 
bound with gold clasp \ and over the whole was-thrown 
an embroidered covering of gold and sil ver thread; a 
handsome mrminahy supported by four pillars incriusted 
with silver, was placed over the chair of state- The 
king at this time was in the Tmlear Khmmahy an 
apartment in which he generally sits. On passing a 
screen of Indian connaughts/ we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbear Khannah, and being arrived in the pre¬ 
sence of the king, each of us made three obeisances in 
turn, by throwing down the right hand pretty low, and 
afterwards raising it to the forehead; we then went up 
to tin Musnud on which his Majesty was sitting, and 
presented our nuzzers on white handkerchiefs, each of 
our names being announced at the tinie we offered 
them: the king received the whole, and gave the nuz- 
zers to Mirz i Akber Shah , and two other princes who 
sat on his left hand. Wo then went back, with our 
faces towards the presence, made the same obeisance as 
before, and returned again to the musnud. After a 
slight conversation* we were directed to go without the 
enclosure, and put on the Khelauts which his Majesty 
ordered for us ; they consisted of light India dresses; a 
turban, jainmah, and knmmerbuiid, all cotton, with 
small gold sprigs, On being clothed in these dresses, 
we again returned to the Tusbear 'Khannah, and after a 
few minutes* stay, previous to which Oapt. Reynolds re¬ 
ceived a sword from the king, we had our dismission; 
and some servants were ordered to attend us in viewing 
the palace. The present king, Shah Alum, is seventy- 
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two years of age; of a tall commanding stature, and 
dark Complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and 
not at all diminished by his want of sight, though he 
has suffered that cruel misfortune above five years. 
The marks of age are very strongly discernible in his 
countenance: his beard is short and white. His Majesty 
appeared to be in good spirits ; his dress on this occasion 
was a rich kinkhob , and he was supported by pillows of 
the same materials. ’ This was during the days of his 
dependency upon Scindia and Perron. The gold samia- 
nah y the silver pillars, the kinkhob dress, and, to boot, 
the kinkhob pillows, do not speak of the misery and 
starvation that- necessitated the emperor, as Bishop 
Ileber states, to pick out the inlaid ornaments of the 
palace, and sell them to procure bread for himself and 
his children. 

The next sketch is ten years later. v It was the Unix 
of September, 1803, the great day that was to intro¬ 
duce a change into the destiny of India by the virtual 
transference of its sovereignty into the hands of the 
English. On that day, Lord Lake had an audience to 
take over the Great Mogul under British protection. 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to despatch his 
eldest son to greet and escort the victorious commander 
to his royal presence. The prince did not reach the 
British camp until three in the afternoon. To receive 
his Royal Highness, to remount him on his elephant, 
and to form the cavalcade, took another hour and a half. 
The distance from the camp to the palace was five miles. 
The whole city had turned out to witness the novelty of 
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cade could make its way through the crowds to the 
palace. Near sunset, the English commander arrived 
at the imperial abode. The court of that abode was 
thronged with people. Thither, perhaps, had the ‘oldest 
inhabitant/ of common phraseology, been attracted to 
compare how different was the triumphant entry now 
from the approach of that humble embassy, which in 
his young days he had witnessed to arrive there with 
costly presents for Feroksere. To receive the English 
general , the heir of Titnoor was seated in the hull of the 
celebrated Dewaxmi-Klms. In that hall ‘ his prede¬ 
cessors, clothed in the most gorgeous productions of the 
loom, had sate* upon thrones formed of gold, and made 
radian t by a dazzling profusion of the most costly jewels. 
Around them had stood hundreds of obsequious guards 
and dependants, waiting in mute and watchful attention 
the expression of the sovereign’s will, and ready to give 
it effect as soon as uttered; while vassals from distant 
countries, or their representatives, tendered respectful 
homage to the lord of the faithful throughout India, and 
wooed his favour by presents worthy of his rank. Far 
different was the scene which met the eye of the British 
general and his attendants/ They beheld the unfor¬ 
tunate descendant of a long line of illustrious princes 
‘ seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant ot 
his former state, his person emaciated by indigence and 
infirmities, and his countenance disfigured with the loss 
of his eyes/ Eighty-three years of sorrow and suffering 
had passed over his head, and * poor, dependent, aged, 
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country were come to put an end to his miseries,-—and 
though he was transferred as a State-prisoner from one 
custody to another, he had no more to suffer from any 
barbarous usage or want, but received a considerable 
sum for the support of his royal household. 

Lot us next give the portrait drawn by Bishop 
Heber:—‘ The 31st of December, 1824, was fixed for my 
presentation to the emperor, which was appointed for 
half-past eight in the morning. I went, accompanied 
by Mr Elliot and two others, with nearly the same 
formalities as at Lucknow, except that we were on 
elephants instead of in palanquins. We were received 
with presented arms by the troops of the palace drawn 
up within the barbican, and, dismounting at a court¬ 
yard, proceeded on foot, till we passed a richly-carved, 
but ruinous and dirty, gateway, where our guides, w ith¬ 
drawing a canvas screen, called out, in a sort of harsh 
chant, “ Lo, the ornament of the world! IjO, the asylum 
of tlie nations ! King of kings ! The Emperor Acber 
Shah ! Just, fortunate, and victorious,” We saw a very 
handsome and striking court, with low, but riehly-oraa- 
rnouted buildings. Opposite to us was a beautiful open 
pavilion of white marble, richly carved, flanked , by rose¬ 
bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and striped 
curtains hanging in festoons about it, within which was 
a crowd of people, and the poor old descendant of 
Tamerlane seated in the midst of them. Mr Elliot 
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■Lowed three times very low, in which I followed 
Ilia example. Tins ceremony was repeated twice as we 
advanced up the steps of the pavilion, the heralds each' 
f irm:: repeating tho same expressions about their master's 
greatness. We then stood on the right-hand side of 
the throne, which is a sort of marble bedstead richly 
ornamented with gilding, and raised on two or three 
steps. Mr Elliot then stepped forward, and, with joined 
hands, in the usual Eastern wav, announced in a low 
voice, to the emperor, who I was. I then advanced, 
bowed throe times again, and offered a huzzer of fifty- 
one gold rnohurs in an embroidered purse, laid on my 
handkerchief. This was received and laid on one side, 
and I remained standing for a few minutes, while the 
usual court "questions about my health, my travels, &c., 
wore asked. I had thus an opportunity of seeing* the 
old gentleman more plainly. He has a pale, liin, hut 
handsome face, with an aquiline nose, and a hug white 
beard. Hi 3 complexion is little, if at all, darker than 
that of an European. His hands are very fair and 
delicate, and he had some valuable-looking rings on 
them. If is hands and face were all I saw of him, for 
the morning being cold, he was so wrapped up in shawls 
that he reminded me extremely of the Druid’s head on 
a W elsh halfpenny. I then stopped back to my former 
place, and returned again with five more mohurs to 
make my offering to the heir-apparent, who stood at his 
i&therV left-hand, the right being occupied by the 
.Resident. 

< The emperor then beckoned to mo- to come for- 
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wards, and Mr Elliott told me to take off my hat, which 
had till now remained on my head, on which the em¬ 
peror tied a flimsy turban of brocade round my head 
with his Own hands, for winch, however, T paid four 
gold mohiirs more. I then retired to receive the 
“ Kheiats ,> (honorary dresses) which the bounty of 
41 the Asylum of the World” had provided for me. I 
was accordingly taken into a, small private room ad¬ 
joining the aenanah, where I found a handsome flowered 
caftan edged with fur, and a pair of common-looking 
shawls, which my servants put on instead of my gown, 
my cossack remaining as before. In this strange dress 
I had to walk buck again, having my name announced 
by the criers “ Bahadur, Boozoony, Dowliitmund,” to 
the presence. I now offered my third present to the 
emperor, . being a copy of the Arabic Bible and the 
Tlindoostanee Common Prayer, handsomely bound in 
blue velvet laced with gold, and wrapped in a piece of 
brocade. He then motioned me to stoop, and put a string 
of pearls round my neck, and two glittering but not 
costly ornaments in the front of my turban, for which 
J offered again five gold mohurs. It was, lastly, an¬ 
nounced that a horse was waiting for my acceptance, at 
which fresh instance of imperial munificence the heralds 
again made a proclamation of largess, and T again paid 
five gold mohurs. It ended by my taking my leave 
with three times three salarns, making up, I think, the 
sum of. about three-score. It must not be supposed 
that this interchange of civilities was very expensive 
either to his Majesty or me, All the presents which he 
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the horse included, though really the handsomest 
•which had been seen at the court of Delhi for many 
years, and though the old gentleman intended to be 
extremely civil, were not worth much more than 300 
sicca rupees, so that he and his family gained at least 
800 sicca rupees by the morning's work, besides what 
he received from my two companions, which was all 
clear gain, since the khelats which they got in return 
were only fit for 7 May-day, and made up, I fifooyy from 
the cast-off finery of the Begum. On the other hand, 
since the Company have I wisely ordered that all the 
presents gi ven by Native princes to Europeans should 
be disposed of on the Government account, they have 
liberally, at the same time, taken on. themselves the 
expense of paying the usual money nuzzers made by 
public men on these occasions. In consequence none of 
my offerings were at my own charge, except the profes¬ 
sional anct private one of the two books, with which, as 
they were unexpected, the emperor, as I was told, was 
very much pleased. I had, of course, several buck- 
slushes to give afterwards to his servants, but these fell 
considerably short of my expenses at Lucknow. To 
return to the hall of audience. It was entirely lined 
with white marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of 
green serpentine, lapis lazuli, and blue and red por¬ 
phyry ; the flowers were of the best Italian style of 
workmanship, and evidently the labour of an artist of 
that country. All, however, was dirty, desolate, and 
forlorn. Half the flowers and leaves had been picked 
out or otherwise defaced, and the doors and windows 
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were in a state of dilapidation, while a quantity of old 
furniture was piled in one comer, and a tom hanging’ 
of faded tapestry hung over an archway which led to the 
interior apartments. “Such/" Mr Elliot said, “is the 
general stylo in which this palace is kept up ami furn¬ 
ished. It is not absolute poverty which produces this, 
hut these people have no idea of cleaning or mending* 
anything/’ For my own part I though t of the famous 
Persian line— 

“ The spider hangs her tapestry hi the palace of the Camara/' 

and felt a melancholy interest in comparing the present 
state of this poor family with what it was 200 years 
ano* when Bernier visited .Delhi, or as we read its 
palace described in the tale of Madame do Genlis. 

‘ Akber Shah has the appearance of a man of seventy- 
four or seventy-five; he is, however, not much turned 
of sixty-three, but in this country tha t is a great age. 
He is said to be a very good-tempered, mild old man, 
of .moderate talents, hut polished and pleasing manners, 
Ilis favourite wife, the Begum, is a low-born, low-bred, 
and violent woman, who rules him completely, lays 
hold on all his money, and has often infiueneed him to 
very unwise conduct towards his children and the 
British Government, She hates her eldest son, who is, 
however, a respectable man, of more talents than native 
princes usually show, and, happily for .himself, has a 
predilection for those literary pursuits which arc almost 
the only laudable or innocent objects of ambition in Iris 
power. He is fond of poetry, and is himself a very 
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tulSrable Persian poet. He lias taken some pains in 
the education of his children, and, what in this country 
its very unusual, even of his daughters, he too, how¬ 
ever,', though not more than thirty-five, is prematurely 
old, arising partly from the early excesses in to which the 
wretched followers of an Eastern court usually plunge 
persons in his situation, and partly from his own sub¬ 
sequent indulgence in strong liquors. His face is 
bloated and pimpled, his eyes weak, and his hand 
tremulous. Yet, for an Eastern prince, as I have 
already observed, his character is good, and his abilities 
considered as above the common run/ 

From the royalty of the Great Mogul we turn to the 
royalty of his Begum for a glimpse into those scenes 
which are enacted within the four walls of the Zenana, 
—a ground tabooed to all male feet. The account;, the 
faithfulness of whiflh will be recognized by e very reader, 
is by a lady, who had gone to divert herself by sketch¬ 
ing in the palace. She had occasion to ask for a chair, 
little knowing that the whole court would be thrown 
into commotion by her ixndiplomatic request. 1 However, 
they sent a message to the king on the subject, who 
said I might have a stool, but not a chair, and accord¬ 
ingly sent me a very rude little bench. Some of his 
Majesty's guard marched in ; most of them were boys, 
almost children. When I had finished, I desired some 
of the numerous by-stauders to look into the camera, 
with which they were greatly delighted; and as we 
were going, a message came from the king asking me 
to show it to him. We accordingly turned back, and 





‘ They introduced me to the chief lady, Ziiuit Malxl 
Begum, or Ornament of the Palace, who struck me as 
old and ugly, and then led me to the king’s apartment, 
where the old monarch was smoking his hooka. Ho is 
slender and feeble-looking, but with a simple kindly 
face, though he took no notice of me when I came in, 
which I suppose is etiquette. His bedstead, with four 
silver posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about 
him ; one old woman was rubbing his feet. Ho one 
was handsomely dressed. The old king wore a gold 
skull-cap and a cotton chapkan. I sat down for a mo¬ 
ment, and then told them that the camera must bo put 
up out-of-doors. They led me into the balcony, but 
that would not do; so they took me to a terrace, where 
I put it up. The old king seemed pleased, and asked 
mb to draw the queen, to which I willingly agreed. 
She was so long in adorning herself that it was dark 
soon after T began. They brought out boxes full of 
jewels; she put on about five pair of ear-rings, besides 
necklaces, a nose-ring with a string of pearls connect¬ 
ing it with the ear, rings for the fingers, besides orna¬ 
ments for the head. Then she retired to change her 
dress, some of the women holding up the coiton rezai 
(wadded quilt) in which her Majesty had beqri wrapped, 
as a screen. She came back, dressed in red muslin 
spotted with gold, and sat down, hooka in hand, with 
two female servants with peacock fans, or rather ch'ha, 
behind her. When T looked closer at her, I saw that 
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though TUiHieaning eyes, and a sweet mouth. Her hair, 
like that of all the other women , of whom there must ha ve 
been about fifty present, was a la Chinoise. Her li ttle 
son, Mira a Jewan Bukt, came and sat beside her; but 
as soon as I offered to sketch him, he was hurried away 
to change his dress, and returned clad in green velvet 
and gold, with a Sirpatch, or aigrette of jewels, in his 
gold cap. 

‘ The noise and chattering of the assembled crowd 
was deafening; but the chief eunuch occasionally 
brought them to order, and made them sit down. Her 
Majesty laughed very loud, as loud as she could, with 
her mouth wide open, at some jest which passed, .Wot 
one of all these women was doing anything, or looked 
as if they ever did do anything, except three, who were 
cracking nutmegs. What a life! The old king came 
in, arid a man with a black beard, whom I took for one 
of his sons, and who remained standing; hut the women 
sat and jested freely with his Majesty. He approved 
of the sketches. The little prince is he whom the king 
wishes to have declared heir-apparent, though he is the 
youngest of his ten or twelve sons. Ho has no less than 
thirty daughters/ Such was the Zenana of old Baha- 
door Shah, a few years before the Mutiny. Truly has 
it been observed, that ‘ the poetry and romance of the 
harern exist only in warm imaginations, and in that 
propensity of our nature which lends to the unknown a 
beauty and a charm, which the prosaic hand of reality 
rudely" tears away/ Bernier's description of the attend- 




ants on Roshenari Begum, or Moore’s sketch of ‘ the fair 
young slave that sat fanning I.alia Booth with feathers 
of the Argus pheasant’s wing,’ are all very good to im¬ 
pose on the reader. But in the day s of Aurungzcbe the 
Zenana was no less the scene of the ill-disguised amours 
of Roshenari Begum, than in the days of Bahadoor 
Shah it was a collection of noisy, dirty, coarse-minded 
women, who spent their days in dressing, cracking jokes 
and nuts, intriguing and quarrelling, and breathing 
without change in a soulless atmosphere—with no scope 
or pursuit for a healthy exercise of their minds. 

From Keber’s as well as from Mrs Mackenzie’s ac¬ 
count, it appears that the G reat Mogul was wonderfully 
tenacious of life, that his several wounds, indicted by 
Nadir, Ahmed Shah, Sudasheo Bhao, and Scindia, had 
all healed up, and that he had recovered, to enjoy life 
again like a well-to-do man, who, freed from Adam’s 
curse of making his bread by the sweat of bis brow, and 
saved from all trouble of defending his empire, or at¬ 
tending to his subjects, sat like a political Jiiggernauth, 
receiving only homage and pension and nuzzers, who 
had no other duty in this nether world than to fulfil the 
commandment for multiplication, whose begum was 
careful only of making a purse and mustering jewels, 
and whose brood of children spent their days only in 
fiddling, guitaring, and singing verses, intervened now 
and then by a glass of liquor. He had to himself all 
these comforts and benefits, while Company Jehan went 
through all the fag of governing, cheered up by Lady. 
India, who, on parting with the Hindoo and Mussnl- 
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ise to give her hand to that adventurous young 
foreigner. Thus is the Great Mogul described in his 
sinecurism :— ( Bahadur Shah is really a king ; not 
merely by consent of the Honourable Company, but 
actually created such by their peculiar letters patent 
Lord Lake found the grandfather of the present sove¬ 
reign an emperor, in rags, powerless, eyeless, and want¬ 
ing the means of sustaining existence. The firmans of 
the Padishah made the general an Indian noble; the 
sword of the latter made the descendant of Tamerlane a 
..Company's king 1 , the least dignified, but the most secure, 
of Eastern dominations. In public and private, Baha¬ 
dur’Shah receives the signs of homage which are con¬ 
sidered to belong to his pre-eminent station. The re¬ 
presentative of the Governor-General, when admitted 
to the honour of an audience, addresses him with folded 
hands in the attitude of supplication. He never receives 
letters,; only petitions, and confers an exalted favour on 
the Government of British India by accepting a monthly 
present of 80,000 rupees. In return, he tacitly sanc¬ 
tions all our acts; withdraws his royal approbation from 
each and all pur native enemies, and fires salutes upon 
every occasion of a victory achieved by our troops.' 
Though he may not have been served with all. the zeal 
inspired by that line of Sadi, Should the prince at 
noonday say, It is night, declare that you behold the 
moon and stars; 9 —he was suffered, however, to belie ve 
*' that he was the lord of the world, master of the uni¬ 
verse, and of the Honourable East India Company, 
King of India and of the infidels, the superior of the 
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Meanwhile, Company Jehan prospered and flourished 
so as to become the great suzerain of the land—his 
'bride • being always the Luchmee to her man.- He be¬ 
gan to feel the Great Mogul a bore, and to regard, him 
as a puppet. Sir Charles Metcalfe while a resident was 
the first ( to intrench on the little outward marks of at¬ 
tention and deference, which soothed the poor old man 
in his inevitable dependence/ Lord Amherst would 
not deign to visit him with hare feet and a bowed head 
according to the Delhi court etiquette, but on terms of 
an honourable equality . He forced the king, then on 
the throne, to receive him as an equal, and seat him 
in a state-chair on the right hand of his Majesty. ‘ After 
an interchange of compliments, and the usual form of 
presenting attar had been gone through, Lord Amherst 
took leave, and was conducted by the emperor to the 
door of the hall of audience. On a subsequent day the 
emperor returned the visit with similar ceremonies *— 
bursting into tears by the shock Ms feelings received, 
and repenting of Ms condescension ever afterwards, lord 
William Bentinek, when at Delhi, would hot press upon 
the king, especially as his economy would not permit 
him to sanction the expense of the presents necessary 
for an interview with his Majesty; but he curtailed the 
magnificence of the Resident and reduced Ms powers, 

* The word Inch is evidently derived from the Sanscrit Luchmee. 
The Hindoo phrase she is the Luchmee to her man , signifies that she 
is the source of good, luck to her husband. 
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lowering the court of Delhi thereby. Lord Ellenborough 
not only followed in the track of his predecessors, but 
went a step further by appearing himself* with all the 
grandeur of a protecting Power, and the dignity of an 
Imperial conquering State. Ho chose to act the part of 
the Great Mogul in all respects, excepting that of his 
harem. All his friends and brothers, the princes of 
India, were commanded to meet him at Delhi. The 
splendour of that field of clotlx of gold no one will ever 
forget who saw it. The myriads of tents and pennons, 
the thousands of elephants, the assemblage of troops of 
all the provinces of Western India, the armour and 
picturesque dresses of these, and the army of European 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in attendance upon Lord 
EUefiborough, formed a magnificence of spectacle truly 
grand and Shak~Jehanic. This display was made out¬ 
side the Delhi palace, while inside sat, on a desecrated 
throne, brooding over fiis wrongs, the Mogul himself, 
his hundreds of sons ancl relatives, all Sultans, steeped 
in poverty-with their attendants; inculcating hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness against the Feringhee 
usurpers. Lord Ellenborough prohibited the further 
presentation of the annual Nmzer to his Majesty. This 
nuzzer, symbol of allegiance, or acknowledgment of 
suzerainty, had hitherto been regularly presented by the 
.Resident as the representative of the Company. Lord 
Ellenborough would not, however, confiscate it. He 
does not approve of confiscation ; therefore he ordered 
the amount to he added to the sum paid annually for his 
Majesty’s Civil List. The king refused to receive it 
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in this mariner: the was a very- important ac¬ 

knowledgment, its money value was nothing/ 

Thus, one by one, were slights and insults heaped on 
the head of the Mogul, while he and his progeny went 
on multiplying by compound imiltiplication, till, at last. 
Ilia palace, styled the paradise upon earth, became an 
Epicurus' sty, by being crowded with Sultans and Sul¬ 
tanas, / who lay about in scores, like broods of vermin, 
without food to eat, or clothes to cover their nakedness, 
■■mil literally ate each other up/ Here is a picture of 
his overcrowded court. f Outside the walls of his 
palace the King of Delhi has no more authority ..than 
the meanest of his servants, but within that enclosure 
Ms will is fate, and there are twelve thousand persons 
who live subject to it. The universal voice of society 
ascribes to this population the habitual practice of crimes, 
of which the very existence is unknown, in England, 
except to the few who form the core of the corrupt civiliz¬ 
ation of great cities. Its princes live without dignity, 
and its female aristocracy contrive to exist without hon¬ 
our. The intellectual qualifications of both sexes, with 
one or two exceptions, do not reach even the Mahomedan 
standard of merit—perhaps the lowest in the scale of 
modern humanity. But It is not the condition or the 
'morals of the inhabitants of the royal palace, nor the 
maintenance of any exclusi ve jurisdiction, that form the 
chief reasons why the kingdom of Delhi should be abol¬ 
ished. The latter belong to a class of topics with which 
the readers of Mai thus and Poor Law Commissioners’ 
The royal family of Delhi consists 


reports are familiar. 
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of tn'cke hundred persons, with a sure prospect of farther 
increase every month, and how is the East India Com- 
pany to support all this army of princes and princesses ? 
As yet the hardship has only fallen upon the monarch, 
who has been obliged to divideand sub-divide his income, 
until there are princes who receive only 25 rupees a 
month ! Let the honest democrats of London and Man¬ 
chester try, if they can, to imagine the case of a king’s 
son, nephew, or cousin, however removed, living in 
a state of royalty on thirteen shillings and sixpence a 
week, constantly addressed as ‘ Shah-i-A] urn/ the .King 
of the World, and feeling it necessary for his rank’s sake, 
on choosing a wife, to settle on her a dowry of five lacs 
of rupees ! While this farce of a monarch is kept up, 
the ^SulafSieii’ continues to multiply within the royal 
residence, and to live on the royal bounty, their sole 
occupation being confined to playing* on the sitar, and 
ringing the king’s verses. There is no employment for 
t hem in the service of the state, and they are vastly too 
proud to condescend to labour, even if qualified to un¬ 
dertake it, which, as matters stand, is entirely out of the 
question/ 

Then came the days of escheats, and annexations, 
and * wars with a vengeance,’under Lord Dalhousie, 
and the pear became ripe by the death of the heir-appar¬ 
ent in 1849. The Governor-General took advantage of 
the opportunity to abolish the pageant of the Great 
Mogul, and opening a negotiation, won over the next 
heir to accept the terms of abdicating the throne, vacat¬ 
ing the palace, recognizing the English, retiring to the 
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ace at the Kootub with certain titles and. emoluments, 
and allowing the large family in the palace to he placed 
under proper regulations. Hitherto, the wrongs and 
insults, the prohibition of the king to go beyond the 
environs of Delhi, and the refusal of salutes to the 
princes, had engendered a hatred that, kept down by 
fear, festered in the mind without any vent , or .expres- 
sibn. But now, alarmed for their very existences, the 
, long and all the royal family, the begums and eunuchs, 
began to harbour those treasonable designs, and to create 
those disaffections and dissensions, which brought on the 
terrible crisis of the Great Rebellion of 185,7. 

Immediately before the Mutiny the state of the 
palace is thus described ‘ ‘Within its walls there was 
a population of more than 5000 souls, of which no less 
than 3000 wore of the blood-royal and descendants of 
Timour-leng. These latter, of course, were too proud 
to do anything which could not he done by their Euro¬ 
pean brethren, hut they seem to have lost all military 
spirit, and to have sunk into a state of abject debase¬ 
ment, and of poverty, unredeemed by self-respect or by 
usefulness. The king seldom stirred out of late years, 
or went beyond the palace walls; but inside their pre¬ 
cincts he was subjected to constant annoyance from his 
numerous relatives—the Great Mogul Olivers were 
always “ asking for more/ 5 It may be imagined how 
this wicked, lazy, sensual, beggarly crowd stormed and 
raved round the courts, when there came upon them a 
vision of plunder, conquest, jaghires, grants, treasures, 
zenanas,—how they yelled for blood and shouted, “ Kill! 
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Kill! ” They were in a state of such poverty that some 
of these roy al families were in want of their meals, and 
their numbers had increased far beyond the provision 
made for them/ 

The following is a picture of the Great Mogul after 
the Mutiny was over : — < In a dingy ., dark passage, lead¬ 
ing from the open court or terrace in which we stood to 
a darker room beyond, there sat, crouched on his 
haunches, a diminutive, attenuated old man, dressed in 
an ordinary and rather dirty muslin tunic, his small 
lean feet bare, his head hovered by a small thin cambric 
skull- cap. The moment of our visit was not propitious; 
certainly it was not calculated to invest the descendant 
of Timoor the Tartar with any factitious interest, or to 
throw a h alo of romance around the infirm creature, who 
was the symbol of extinguished empire. In fact, the 
ex-king was sick; with bent body he seemed nearly 
prostrate over a brass basin, into which he was retching* 
violently. So for the time we turned our backs on the 
doorway, and looked around* the small court, which was 
not more than thirty feet square. In one comer of this 
court, stretched on a charpoy, lay a young man of slight 
figure and small stature, who sat up at the sound of our 
voices, and salamed respectfully. Ho Was dressed in 
fine white muslin, and had a gay yellow and blue sash 
around his waist; his head was bare, exhibiting the 
curious tonsure from the forehead to the top of the head, 
usual among many classes in the East ; bis face, oval 
and well- shaped, was disfigured by a very coarse mouth 
and skin, but bis eyes were quick and bright, if not 
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V( i y pleasant in expression. By the side of his churpov 
stood foui' wliito-tutiiokt-d and tufbaneci attendants, with, 
folded arms, watching every motion of the -young gen¬ 
tleman with obsequious anxiety. One of them an id, 

‘ He is sick,’ and the Commissioner gave direction that 
he should lie down again, and so, with another sahun, 
Jumma Bukht—-for it was that scion of the House of 
Delhi in whose presence we stood—threw himself back 
with a sigh, and turning his head towards us, drew up 
the eh udder, or sheet of his bed, to his face, as if to 
relieve himself from our presence, At the head of his 
bed there was a heavy-looking, thick-set lad, of thirteen 
or fourteen years of ago, who was, we were told, the 
latest born of the house—by no means ‘ a sweet young 
prince,’ and whose claims to the blood-royal the Com¬ 
missioner considered more or less doubtful, considering 
the age of the king and the character borne by the par¬ 
ticular lady who had presented the monarch with a 
pledge so late in his life; but I am bound to add that, 
at all events, ‘ he has his father’s nose,’ and his lips ure 
like those of Jumma Bukht. 

1 The qualms of the king at last abated, and we 
went into the passage—-not but that- we might have gone 
in before at any time, for all he cared. He was still 
gasping- for brea th, and replied by a wave of the hand, 
and a monosyllable -to the Commissioner. That dim- 
wandering-eyed, dreamy old man, with feeble, hanging- 
-nether' lip and toothless gums,—was ho, indeed, one 
who had conceived that vast plan of restoring a great 
empire, who had fomented the most gigantic mutiny in 
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tie fnslory of the world, and who, from the walls of his 
ancient palace, had hurled defiance and shot ridicule 
upon the race that held every throne in India in the 
hollow of their palms? He broke silence. Alas! it 
was to inform us that he had been very sick, and that 
ho bad retched so violently that he had filled twelve 
basins. This statement, which was, it must be admit ted, 
distressingly matter- of-& 6 t and unromantic, could not, 
I think, have been .strictly true, and probably was in 
the matter of numeration tinctured by the spirit of 
Oriental exaggeration, aided by the poetic imagination 
of his Majesty. He is a poet—rather erotic and warm 
in Kis choice of subject and treatment, but nevertheless, 
or may be therefore, the esteemed author of no less than 
four stout volumes of meritorious verses ; and he is not 
yet satiated with the muse, for a day or two ago he 
composed some neat lines on the wall of his prison by 
the aid of a burnt stick, Who could look on him with¬ 
out pity ? Yes, for one instant, * pity/ till the rush of 
blood in that pitiless, court-yard swept. it from the heart. 
The, passage in which he sat contained nothing that X 
could see but a charpoy, such as those used by the 
poorest Indians. The old man cowered on the floor on 
bis crossed legs, with his back against a mat which w* u 
suspended from doorway to doorway, so as to form a' 
passage about twelve feet wide by twenty-four in length. 
Inside the mat we heard whispering, and some curious 
eyes that glinted through the mat at the strangers in¬ 
formed us that the king was not quite alone, I tried 
nx vain to let my imagination find out Timoor in him. 
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Had ft been assisted % diamond, and cloth of gold; and 
officers of state, musi6 and cannon, and herald and glit¬ 
tering cavalcade and .embroidered elephantry, perhaps 
I might have succeeded; but, as it was, I found-—I say 
with regret, but with honesty and truth — I found only 
Holywell Street. The forehead is very tvroacl indeed, 
and comes out sharply over the brows, but it recedes at 
once into an ignoble Thersites-like skull; in the eyes 
were only visible the weakness of extreme old age—the 
dim, hazy, filmy light which seems as if it were about 
to guide us to the great darkness; the nose, a noble 
Judaic aquiline, was deprived of dignity and power by 
the loose-lipped, nefveless, quivering, and gaping mouth 
filled with a flaccidf tongue; but from chin and upper 
lip there streamed j#e:nerable, long, wavy,intermingling 
moustache and beard of white, which again all but re¬ 
trieved his aspect. Recalling youth to that decrepit 
frame —restoring its freshness to that sunken cheek— 
one 'might see the king glowing with all the beauty of 
the| warrior David ; hut, as he sat before us, I was only 
reminded of the poorest form of the Israelii; di type as 
exhibited in decay and penurious greed in its poorest 
haunts among us. His hands and feet were delicate 
and fine ; bis garments, scanty and foul. And this is 
the descendant of him who, oh the 12th of August, 1765, 
conferred on the East India Company the Dowanee (or 
lordship) of the' provinces of Bengal, of Rebar, and 
Orissa. 

‘ Although the guilt of the king in the encourage¬ 
ment afforded by him to the mutinous and murderous 
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was great and undoubted, there is some reason 
to suppose that lie was not so much responsible for the 
atrocious massacre within the walls of his palace as has 
been supposed, Prom the very first he had little power 
over ,the Sepoys and their leaders—his age and infirmity 
forbade all physical exertion. It is certain that for 
several days he protected the unfortunate ladies who 
fled to the palace, and resisted the clamorous demands 
for their blood which were made by the monsters around 
him; but it-is true, too, that he did not take the step 
which would have saved their lives* lie did not put 
them into his Zenana. It is said he was afraid of his 
own begums, ami the women of the Zenana, who would 
ha ve resented such a step. At all events he did not do 
no. Our country women were murdered in his palace; 
and we have assumed that he could have saved their 
lives, ft xooy. be that we are to some extent punishing 
in the father the sins of the children. 

X ' He seemed but little inclined for conversation ; and 
when Brigadier Stisted asked him how it was he had 
not saved the lives of our women, he made an impatient, 
gesture with his hand, as if commanding silence, and 
said, “I know nothing of it — I had nothing to say 
to it.” His grandchild, an infant a few months old, 
was presented to ns, and some one or two women oi the 
Zenana showed themselves at the end of the passage, 
while, the Commissioner was engaged in conversation 
with one of the begums, the latest, who remained inside 
her curtain, and did not let us see her face. 

‘ Here was this begum, tx lady of some thirty-five, 
vol. n. 23 






very aggravating to the- ox-Great Mogul, who Was both 
in pain, and anguish, and. very anxious to get away from 
him. Why, said she, “the old (yes, I believe the 
correlative word in English is) fool goes oil as if he 
was .king ; he's no king now. I want to go away from 
him. He’s a troublesome, nasty, cross ohl fellow, and 
I’m quite tired of him.” Bowstrings and sacks! was 
not this dreadful language ? But the ex-Mogul in a 
philosopher; he merely asked one of his attendants for 
a piece of coffee-cake or chocolate, put a small piece in 
his mouth, mumbled it, smiled, and pointing with his 
thumbs over his shoulder in the direction from which 
the shrill and angry accents of queenly wrath were 
coming, said, with all the shrug and bonhommic of a 
withered little French marquis of the old school, “Mott 
Dim /—I mean—Allah! listen to her!” And so we 
left him alone in his misery. He numbers upwards of 
eighty-t wo years; hut they are said to be only of lunar 
months, and that his real age is seventy-eight. It, is 
needless to say that he will never, if sent, reach Caffraria 
alive.’* 

Instead of Caffraria, the ex-Mogul was sent to Ban- 
goon. His exile, with his begums and children about 
him, was a far milder punishment than assassination 
or the alow operation of the pousta, to which he would 
have been condemned under the regime of his own house. 
In two years he ceased to exist, and was gathered to his 
fathers, though not to be buried with them. Far from 
being consigned to the tomb of the ancestral dead—to 
* Bussell’s * My Diary in India, ’ 







some magnificent mausoleum created by giants, and 
finished by jewellers—-his remains were interred just 
behind tlxe main-guard where he was confined, beneath 
a lonely and unhonoured grave in the moistened soil of 
Rangoon, c and in somewhat close proximity to the 
cook-houses of the European soldiers, so that his ghost 
will be able to enjoy at least the savoury smell of sever¬ 
al luxuries which were forbidden food to him whilst 
living.’ 

‘ Thus unlamented pass the proud awaj^y 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day f 
So perish all, whose breast ne’er I earn'd to glow 
jfor others’ good, or molt at others’ woe.’ 

Of the boasted House of Timoor, the only adult mem- 
ber$ now remaining are 4 the elderly Zinat Malil, that old 
tigress; her cub, J urama Bukht, that “ interesting youth 
who is believed to have amused himself by shooting 
English ladies with a double-barrel; his wife, who has 
given birth to several children since his arrival in Ran¬ 
goon.; and his brother Shah Abbas/ They should be 
left to shift for themselves, and allowed to melt away in 
the crowd, till they sink into utter insignificance; 

It is well that the Great Mogul is extinct, — and it 
would be well for mankind if the Grand Turk also were 
no more. .No curse that has afflicted the human race 
has ever been so baneful as that which Mahomedan 
rule has proved itself to mankind. The Moslem rose 
as a storm-wave to entomb all the great works of ancient 
power and wisdom beneath its deluge, and to plunge 
the world into a state of barbarism that has perpetuated 
despotism, ignorance, and anarchy for many a long 

’ . v ■ A ; a •. \ 
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century. He has ne ver been better than a gloomy en¬ 
thusiast, hating, spurning, and slaying* all who clid not 
believe and call upon the Prophet; 


* One of that saintly, murderous brood, 
To carnage and the Koran given, 


Who think through unbelievers’ blood 
Lies the directest path to heaven.’ 


His history is made up only of burnings, massacres, and 
pillages—it is one long uniform tale of cruelty without 
remorse, and of offence without prayer or penance. His 
government lias been that under which life hung by a 
thread, and female honour was exposed to the risks of 
violence. What has been his conduct towards heirs 
and competitors for the throne, but a quiet disposal of 
them by the bowstring, dagger, or poison? How did 
he treat his wives and mistresses for their slips, but 
with the sack, halter, or living burial? What other 
has been the principle of his government than physical 
force, and plunder and extortion ? In what opinion 
did he hold his subjects, but as beasts of burden and 
beasts of prey ? In what light did ho view woman but 
as a pretty toy, soulless as much as his tur ban, his pipe, 
and his amber mouth-piece ? The Moslem has left 
indelible traces of his presence everywhere in the ruin 
of countries, and in the slavery of nations. His great 
object was to slaughter and destroy, and to make a glory 
of his destruction. He was born not for the progress, 
but the retrogression of mankind—-not for amelioration, 
hut for the perpetuation of evil. He never sought to 
dispel ignorance, and sowed no seeds of improvement 
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to elevate the condition of mankind. ' But for the acci¬ 
dent which gave Charles Martel the victory ov6i the 
Saracens at Tours, Arabic and Persian had been the 
classical languages, and Islamism the religion of Europe; 
and where we have cathedrals and colleges v e might 
have had mosques and mausoleums, and America and 
the Cape, the compass and the press, the steam-engine, 
the telescope, and the Copcrniean system, might have 
remained undiscovered ’ to the present day. tinder the 
progress which the world has made now, the Maho- 
merhin has become an obsoletism,—and to tolerate his 
existence is to tolerate an anomaly—a diseased limb 
endangering the soundness of the whole system. If it 
were possible to destroy all Mahomedan institutions, 
and to eradicate all Mahomedan traditions, by oner 
vigorous and simultaneous effort, and if all that is Ma¬ 
homedan in name or spirit were to become extinct by a 
combination of circumstances, it would be well for man¬ 
kind, and rid the world of its greatest enemy. The 
Mahomedan sits, as an oppressive incubus upon society, 
hindering the onward progress of some three hundred 
millions of men, and to ignore the evil of hU existence 
is the highest treason to the cause of humanity. 

Of the architectural works of the English there are 
almost none to be seen in. Delhi. It is right that they 
have not risked their reputation by undertaking any, 
for to build anything deserving of their name, they 
must beat the Kootub or the Jiunma Musjoed. The 
Church , with its fine dome, may interest, the traveller. 
It is in the Italian stylo, and was built, at an expense of 
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1,20,000 rupees, by Col* Skinner, a Mghly-di^iingitislied 
commander of irregular troops in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service. He lies interred here, ' after all las 
wanderings in the days of border warfare in India.’ 
The elm rch \v as erected, it is said, ‘ in consequence of 
the father having made a vow, that if his son Joseph, 
who was so dangerously ill as to be gi ven over by the 
doctors, should recover, he would found a . clmrcli as a 
thanlc-olfemg.’ 

/ There is also seen in this church a monument raised 
to the memory of William Fraser, who was one of the 
Residents in the Court, of Delhi, and killed by the Na- 
wab Shums-ood-deen, in 1835. To take away bis life, 
the IVawab had employed a Maliomedan of the name of 
Kureem Khan— f known to be a good shot, and a good 
rider, who could fire and re-load very q uickly while Bis 
horse was in fall gallop/ On Sunday, the 22nd of 
March, Mr Fraser had been to a party given by a Hin¬ 
doo Rajah, from which lie was returning home late in 
the night, attended by one trooper and two peons on 
foot, Kureem Khan waited for him on the road to take 
advantage of the opportunity. ‘ As Mr Fraser's horse 
was coming up on the left side, Kureem Khan turned 
his; and as lie passed by, presented his blunderbuss— 
fired—and all three balls passed into Me Fraser’s breast. 
All three horses reared at the report and flash,—and Mr 
Fraser fell dead to the ground. Kureem galloped off, 
followed, a short distance by the trooper, and the two 
peons went off and gave in formation to Major Pew and 
Cornet Eobinson, who resided near the place. They 
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came in all baste to the spot, and had the body taken to 
the deceased’s own house : but no signs of life remained. 
They reported the murder to the magistrate, and the 
city gates were closed, as the assassin had been seen to 
enter the city by the trooper. 

( Kureem Khan and the Nawab were both convicted 
of the crime, sentenced to death, and executed at Delhi. 
The Nawab was executed some time after Kureem, on 
Thursday morning, the 3rd of October, 1835, close out¬ 
side the north or Cashmere Gate, leading to the canton¬ 
ments. He prepared himself for the execution in an 
extremely rich and beautiful dress of light green, the 
colour which, martyrs wear ; but he was made to ex¬ 
change this, and he then chose one of simple white, and 
was too conscious of his guilt to urge strongly his claim 
!o, wear what dress he liked on such an occasion. The 
following corps were drawn up around the gallows, 
forming three sides of a square ; the first regiment of 
cavalry, the twentieth, thirty-ninth, and sixty-ninth 
regiments of native infantry ; Major Pew’s light field 
battery, and a strong party of police. On ascending 
the scaffold, the Nawab manifested symptoms of disgust 
at the approach to his person of the sweeper, who was to 
put the rope round his neck ; but he soon mastered liis 
feelings, and submitted with a good grace to his fate. 
Just as he expired his body made a last turn, and left 
his face towards the west, or the tomb of kis prophet, 
which the Mahomedams of Delhi considered a miracle, 
indicating that he was a martyr-—not as. being innocent 
of the murder, but as being executed for the murder of 
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an unbeliever ! Pilgrimages were for some time made to 
the Nawab’s tomb ; but I believe they have long situ?© 
ceased with the short gleam of sympathy that his fate 
excited. The only people that still recollect him with 
feelings of kindness are the prostitutes and dancing- 
women of the city of Delhi, among whom most of his 
revenues were squandered. 

‘ One circumstance attending the execution of the 
Nawab Shums-ood-deen, seems worthy of remark. The 
magistrate, Mr Frascott, desired his crier to go through 
the city the evening before the execution,.'and proclaim 
to the people, that those who might wish to be present 
at the execution were not to encroach upon the line of 
sentries that would be formed to keep clear an allotted 
space round the gallows,—nor to carry any kind of 
arms ; but the crier, seemingly retaining in his recollec¬ 
tion only the words arms and sentries , gave out, after 
iris Qj/ez, Oyez , that the sentries had orders to use their 
anus, and shoot any man, woman, or child that should 
presume to go outside the wall to look at the execution 
of the Nawab! No person, in consequence, ventured 
out till the execution was over, when they went to see 
the Nawab himself converted into smoke; as the gen¬ 
eral impression was, that: as life should leave it, the body 
was to be blown off into the air, by a general discharge 
of musketry and artillery ! 

The monument in honour of Mr Fraser * cost 10,000 
rupees, is made of white marbleTn compartments, inlaid 
with green stones representing the weeping willow .’ y, 

* Sleenuui’s < Rambles and Recollections.’ 
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Close to tlve church are seen the remains of what 
was once the Delhi Government College, a building with 
a lofty-pi Hared verandah * ‘The college had been founded 
on the site of Dands palace, where had been held many 
a soiree &f poets and philosophers by that, prince. No 
pupil of the Delhi College has so distinguished a name 
as JVEohun Lai. He was Moorish eo to Sir Alexander 
Burnos, and had accompanied that gentleman to Cabool, 
in the Affghan expedition. 

Not far from this is the Magazine , covering several 
acres of ground. To prevent its contents, falling into 
the hands of the rebels, the magazine was blown up by 
Lieutenaiit Willoughby on the 11th of May, 1857. 
i That indomitable officer, with a mind capable of con¬ 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and steady to 
perform, lias passed away, but his deeds can never die.* 

Many a time has Delhi, been the theatre of war and 
blood sited, but never more so than during the great 
Sep°y; liebellion. The city was like a loaded mine, 
which took lire the instant the mutineers made their ap¬ 
pearance at one of the gates from Meerut. In a moment 
a murderous fire was opened upon the European and 
Christian residents in all quarters, and the butcheries of 
officers, civilians, merchants, and missionaries, the vio¬ 
lation and massacre of their wives and daughters, the 
spoliation and burning down of their houses, the demoli¬ 
tion of the courts of law, the college, and the printing- 
offices and the seizure of the Ludlow Castle, fl\e Metcalfe 
B ouse, the arsenal, and. tbe park of artillery, inaugurated 
the epoch of the finale of Feringhee rule!,. The.prelude 
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gone throng'll, tile Great Mogul was proclaimed to have 
once more commenced his independent reign. For a 
long time the centre of intrigue and disaffection, the 
imperial city now became the great focus and stronghold 
of rebellion. The red-handed Sepoys poured in from all 
parts of the Presidency to this great rendezvous, and the, 
soldiery within the walls of the- city swelled to the 
number of 60,000 men. Its state now has been very 
well depicted in the following short extract:—‘The 
market-place of Delhi was crowded by a large number 
of soldiers and inhabitants, some vociferating*, some 
shouting, and others earnestly conning over a proclama¬ 
tion which was written in large Persian characters, and 
pasted on a board stuck up for the purpose. It was a 
motley group. There was the fat greasy burgher, the 
rotundity of whose paunch sufficiently indicated the 
fulness of his purse, anxiously asking his neighbour 
about the current events of the day, and trembling for 
his hoarded riches, which may change hands, as he well 
knows, during the terrible time of war. There was the 
braggadocio Sepoy, his skull-cap .set jauntily on his head, 
bis eyes red with bhang, shouting* that the Company's 
raj was over, and boasting of the murder of some ten or 
twelve Peringhees during the mutiny at Delhi. There 
also was the fanatic Mussulman r unningabout frantically 
and calling on the followers of the Faith to arms, and 
to annihilate the Kaffir who kill swine, and oh, abomin¬ 
ation eat them ! “ 0 ye people of Delhi, ' shouted he, 
“ up, up, and be doing. Rejoice* for the day is come 
when the Feringhees will be driven from the land. 
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Their wives and danglers shall belong to yon, and their 
qhildren shall grow up to be your slaves and bonds- 
men. '” p 


Such were the sights and sounds that met the eyes 
and struck the ears of men for many a day, during 
which the mutinous Sepoys exerted every nerve to prop 
up a visionary kingdom. The English, taken unawares, 
were for a time astounded. But in less than a month; 
collecting.,all the available troops, they moved down to 
Delhi, and sat before its walls for the recovery of that 
city. ‘It was with no ordinary emotions/ says Dr 
Russell; I visited the remains of our trenches, and 
looked out over the decaying parapets upon the city 
and its great circling sweep of wall, and bastion, and 
battery ; for I saw it was the pride, self-reliance, anl| 
greatness of a conquering race alone, which had enabled 
a Inmdful of men to sustain and successfully conduct 
the most hopeless military enterprise that was ever 
undertaken. But at the same time I felt that had we 
been demi- gods we must have failed, if the enemy, to 
whom we were opposed, had possessed the ordinary, 
intelligence and military skill of any European soldiery. 
At every step the audacity of the siege, the grandness 
of our courage, the desperation of our position, grew 
upon me. I visited our old cantonments— the Flag¬ 
staff, the Subzco Mimdee, the house of Hindoo Rao, and 
so on, down to the canal. Our position, strong enough 
and well-chosen, was nevertheless enfiladed by the 
enemy’s butteries at Kassgimg, and the quantity of shot 
unci fragments of shell lying inside our trenches show 
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how heavy their fire was. It was, indeed, one of the 
noblest exploits to take such a city as that before us> 
surrounded by strong 1 high walls of masonry, defended 
by most formidable bastions and crenelated curtains, 
with good flanking fire at certain parts, and a very fine 
glacis covering three-fourths or more of the height of 
the wall, behind which was an army at least six times 
as numerous as our own. Most of those defences 
were put in order by oui; engineers; and it is a most 
extraordinary proof of the . blind confidence of our In¬ 
dian authorities in the status quo, that they prepared 
Delhi with such care and skill for a defence, placed in¬ 
side it a garrison and then denuded it of European 
troops. I was in great pain, going about on ray crippled 
and swollen leg, but I thought it shame to talk of such 
sufferings in a place that had been the head-quarters of 
.misery, wounds, suffering, and death. 1 

The main picket of the British forces was at Hindoo 
Idao , on the top of the ridge that is to the north-west of 
the city. The chief efforts of the Sepoys were directed 
against this post of the besiegers. From the 8th of 
J*unc\ 1857, until the fall of Delhi/it had to sustain 
twenty-six attacks. The name Hindoo Rao is from, the 
son of the notorious Sirjee Rao Ghatkea, the brother-in- 
law of Doulut Rao Scindia, and the. brother of Bama 
Baee. Her Highness was a pensioner on the British 
Government. c The brother also swallowed a pension, 
with as good a grace as the “Ancient Pistol” d|d 
Fluelleifo leek. This worthy resided in Delhi, in which 
neighbourhood he was often seen figuring in top-boots 
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and other affectations of English, costume. He formed 
one of the' assemblage at Ferozepore in 1838, when 
Lord A uekland and Runjeet Singh diploma t ized d each 
other. Being a puslring fellow, he thrust himself into 
a foremost place at one of the interviews between the 
Governor-Gen oral and the Maharajah; when a Seikh 
asked the Malmttta-~~“ Are you not a pensioner of the 
English?” “ Yes,” wets the pithy reply, “and so will 
you be soon.” ’ 

Close to the Hindoo Itao c is a much-injured domed, 
building—the Flag-staff Tower , where the European re¬ 
sidents on the 11th of May, 1857, took refuge before 
fleeing from the palace/ The ‘ well-known Sammy 
Rouse, a small temple, and the chosen battle-ground 
on several occasions/' is on the extreme right of the 
Edge, The Subzee Munch 1 e and Tioshenara Gardens were 
on the right flank of the British. 

The heavy siege guns arrived in September, when 
five batteries were constructed, and some fifty pieces of 
artillery opened their fire upon the doomed city. From 
the 11 th of that month, *dav and night the pounding 
went on, and roll after roll of ordnance thunder, in a 
succession almost momentary, fell with electric effect 
upon the ear. ' The Cashmere Bastion .was the princi¬ 
pal object of fire—‘and the dreadful state of ruin which 
it now (ten years after the siege) lies in. attests the ac¬ 
curacy of the fire of the British guns/ It had 'only a 
'bw months before been restored and strengthened by 
the English Go vernment for the protection or boautifica- 
l ion of the city of the Mogul, but soon began to crumble 
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away under the play of English 24-poundor8.’ The 14th 
of •September was the great day for the storming of ike 
city o/ .Delhi, and the attacking force was divided into 
four columns, .with a reserve. Tho gallant party fixed 
upon to blow open the Cashmere Gate- consisted c of Lieu¬ 
tenants Salkeld and Home; Serjeants Carmichael, Bur¬ 
gess, and Smith; Bugler Hawthorne (who iiheornpauh’d 
the party to sound the advance when the gate was 
blown in), and eight, native Sappers under Havildar 
Madhoo to carry the bags of powder. This heroic little 
hand, forming a forlorn hope, and feeling themselves 
doomed almost to certain death, waited in a most 
agonizing suspense for the appointed signal. It came, 
the tiring suddenly ceased, the cheer of tho rifles rang 
through the air, out moved Home with four soldiers, 
each, carrying a bag of powder on his head; .close be¬ 
hind him came Salkeld, port-fire in hand, with four 
piore soldiers similarly laden; while a short distance 
behind, the storming party, 1.50 strong, followed up by 
the main body or the column in roar. Tho gateway, at, 
m all na ive cities, was on the side of the bastion, and 
had an outer gateway in advance of the ditch. Home 
and his parky were at this outer gate almost before their 
appearance was known. It was open, hut the draw¬ 
bridge so .shattered that it was very difficult to cross ; 
however, they got over, reached the main gate, end 
laid their hags unharmed. 

'So utterly paralyzed were the enemy at the au¬ 
dacity of the proceeding, that they only fired a few 
s ‘ r &ggling shots, and made haste 'to close the wicket 
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with every appearance of alarm, so that Lieut, Home, 
after laying Iris bags, jumped into the ditch unhurt. 
It was now Salkeld’s turn, fie also advanced with 
four other bags of powder and a lighted port-fire, but 
the enemy hoi now recovered from their consternation, 
and had ,seen the smallness of the party and the object 
of their approach, A deadly fire was opened on the 
little band from the open wicket not ten feet distant, 
halkelcl laid his bags, but was shot through the arm 
and leg, and fell back on the bridge, handing the port¬ 
fire. to Sergeant Burgess, bidding him light the fusee. 
Burgess was instantly shot dead in the attempt. Ser¬ 
jeant Carmichael then advanced, took up the port-fire 
anil succeeded in the attempt, but immediately fell mor- 
lally wounded. Serjeant Smith, seeing him fall, ad¬ 
vanced at a run, but uncling that the fusee was already 
burning, threw himself down into the ditch, where the 
bugler had already conveyed poor Salkelcl. In another 
moment a terrific explosion shattered the massive gate, 
the bugle sounded the aclvap.ce, and then with a loud 
cheer the storming party was in the gateway, and in a 
few minutes more the column,—and the Cashmere Gate 
and Main Guard were once more in our hands/ 

There was a breach made also at the Water Bastion, 
—Land that part of the Wall exactly facing the Kood- 
seah Garden even yet gives evidence how dreadfully 
severe the cannonading must have been/ 

The first column, headed by Brigadier Nicholson, 
carried the breach at the Cashmere Gate, and steadily 
advanced clearing.the ground before them, and dis 




lodging the enemy from the church and kuteherry. 
Packed as the British, troops were in a narrow Jane, they 
suffered terribly from the galling fire kept uf> from the 
adjacent houses. To cheek their advance towards the 
Lahore Gate, two heavy field-pieces were run out and 
opened, but a rush being made, one of the gains was 
wrested from the enemy. The other gun remain d to 
be captured. Nicholson waved his sword and led his 
men on, when a rebel bullet struck him in the chest, 
and ho was carried off mortally wounded to the rear. 
The remains of that splendid soldier lie in the new 
cemetery outside the Cashmere Gate. ‘ John Nicholson s 
life has yet to be written. He was a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner iu tire Punjaub Civil Commission, when he was 
suddenly called upon to assume a high .military com¬ 
mand in the attacking force, As a civil officer his 
reputation was of the very highest; he was in every 
place where he could be of the least possible assistance, 
and he effectually supervised every official in his district. 
This extraordinary man had more influence with his 
subordinates than perhaps any Englishman in the East 
has ever had . One class of natives actually worshipped 
him, and termed themselves “ The Nicholsanee Fakeers.” 
A native, speaking of him, said, —“ The sound of his 
horse's hoofs were heard from Atioek to the Khyber.” 
In an official report of the Punjaub. Government, this 
sentence occurs: — “Nature makes but few such men, 
and the Punjaub is happy to have had one/' The present 
Governor-General, in referring to this heroic character, 
has used these words : —“ His sterner qualities and his 
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are generally known, not so perhaps 
ms remarkable deliberation, which with hhii preceded 
(lie infliction of punishment.” At the time of his death 
he was but 35 years of age. 

From the 14th to the 17th of September, the Church, 
the Kutcheriy, the College, the Kotwallee, the Magu- 
mm > aIKl ^ ie Delhi Bank House were, one after the other, 
carried and recovered. On the 18th, the line of commu¬ 
nication between the Magazine and the Cabul Gate was 
completed. On the 19th, the Earn Bastion, near the 
Lahore Gate, was taken possession of by u surprise. This 
bastion is so called from Colonel Bum, who, with 
handful of men, made a most memorable defence of 
Delhi in 1804, against an overwhelming army of Holkar 
and the cannonade of a hundred and thirty guns. Here 
is the eulogy of Sir D. Oehterlony, then Resident, on 
tliat gallant defence ‘ It cannot but reflect the great¬ 
est honour on the discipline, courage, and fortitude of 
Br itish troops, in the eyes of all Hiudoostan, to observe, 
that wit h a small force they sustained a siege of nine 
days, repelled an assault, and defended a city- ten miles 
in circumference, and which had ever before been given 
up at the first appearance of an enemy at its gates.’ 

The 20th of September was the day of the final cap¬ 
ture of Delhi. On that day, the imperial palace was 
entered, and found deserted. The cannons of the vic¬ 
torious Anglo-Saxons were now planted upon the 
conquered bastions, to pour death and destruction on 
(he devoted city. No resistance was offered henceforth 

to the conquerors, who filled the squares, and poured 
vol, ir. 24 









through every street of Delhi. It was all up with the 
Sepoys ; their hornets* nest was broken, and their cause 
knocked on the head. In large masses they made the 
best of their way out of the city by the bridge of boats 
■across the Jumna. The rebellious in heart and in need 
nil fled for their lives. From the ramparts of the citadel, 
the booming of cannon announced the re-occupation of 
Delhi by the British troops, and the prpud ensign of 
the victors once more waved over the city—the last 
monarch of the House of Tirnoor ceasing from that day 
to indulge in his dreams of the restoration of a Mogul 
empire, till the time came for him to go across the sea, 
and expiate his crimes by a life-long banishment from 
the scenes of his evil deeds. 

Under the promptings of angry passions, it had been 
intended to give over Delhi to demolition, and to raze 
it to the ground. It was Sir John Laurence who stayed 
the hand of destruction, that would have disgraced the 
English and classed them, on a par with the Asiatic. 
The outcast population had been shut out from the city 
formany a month, and lived in ‘ miserable sheds stretch¬ 
ing for miles along the road-side. More squalid and 
vile nought can be, save the wretched creatures who 
haunt them—once, perhaps, rich bimneahs, merchants 
and shopkeepers/ This is the language of an eye-wit¬ 
ness in the June of 1858. Now even, though ton years 
later, we think that, in going over to the Kootub, we 
saw some of the ‘miserable sheds * and * wretched crea ¬ 
tures * spoken of—the latter especially, in the beings of 
old withered Mussulmans and gypsy-like Mnssulmanees, 
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who stood up to clamour for a little charity as our 
gharry passed the road. 

The amnesty opened the way to people for returning 
to their forbidden homes,, and Delhi is now once more 
a crowded and busy city, as though it had never passed 
through the crisis most terrible in the records of its 
history. It was thought that the re-establishmeat of 
British India upon its former footing would be the work, 
at least, of n quarter of a century. But it has taken 
only five and twenty months in the place of as many 
years, which is one of the best proofs that the Rebellion 
Was not national, but a military revolt. 

Though much of Delhi had been a miserable aggre¬ 
gate of hovels, it is described by an old traveller to have 
been ‘ of the bigness of London, Paris, and Amsterdam 
together, and of incomparable greater population and 
riches.’ The highest population of Delhi was two mil¬ 
lions in the time of Aurungzcbe—that of Romo ha ving 
been three millions, and that of London being now 
somewhere between the two numbers. It is not known 
how .much the population had been, when, during the 
Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in safe 
skins without the walls, and all those who lingered in- 
old Delhi made their way into the city. Three years 
before the Mutiny the number returned was upwards 
of 150,000. Not much below this, we think, would be 
flic present population. Though the capital of the Ma- 
hofnedaufo from their earliest conquest? it is remarkable 
that the Hindoo element has always been greater than 
tIteir nation in Delhi. Notwithstanding their 
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continued emigration, and their natural .mereuse under 
circumstances which afforded them great facilities for 
the rearing of families, the Mussulmans have never 
borne a greater proportion than one-tenth dr, at mast, 
one-eighth of the original inhabitants of the soil. 

The Moguls again seem to have never had very, large 
numbers of their nation in the Mahomedan population* 
of India. The hostile feelings of the House of Timoor 
•towards the Tartars and Usbegs, had effectually ,dosed 
the door against the influx of those foreigners. ‘ Wher¬ 
ever the Roman conquers, he inhabits/ is an observation 
of Seneca, from which perhaps modern politicians de¬ 
rive their principal argument in favour of colonisation. 
But it was the policy of the wise Akber to consolidate 
his empire by amalgamating the different Indians under 
the same laws and the same letters, under the same 
fait h and the same fraternity—a policy, the noblest ever 
inaugurated by a conqueror. The Moguls were pro¬ 
bably a more limited class than even the English are at 
the present df*y. In the time of Aurangzebe the 
Persians were a numerous and powerful body in Delhi.. 
The descendants of the ancient Ghorians formed, a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the men in power. In the army 
were many Persian and Affghan officers and soldiers. 
The Vizier of the Mogul empire was then a Persian. 
The same numerical greatness of the Putans is observable 
even now in Delhi. It is more common to see in the 
great thoroughfare of the Chandney Chowk, Mussul¬ 
mans dressed in tight trousers and short tunics, with 
skull-caps on their heads, that indicate them to be of 
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the Patau origin, than heavy-turbaned Moguls in loose 
pyjainahs, flowing gowns, and embroidered slippers. 
The ancient Mayulparah has now no name or inhabitant. 
Never encouraged to emigrate and settle by the sove¬ 
reigns of their nation, the Moguls have always formed a 
very small section in India, and the few families that sur~ 
'vived the fall of th eir empire are wearing put and dying 
off in the lapse of time — the luxuries and pleasures to. 
which they are addicted telling very much against the 
propagation of their class. 

been 


Those of Aurungzebe’s time 


The early Mussulmans are described to ha 
{ stout and ruddy men. 
had come to be * slender, dark, and sallow/ The Mu- 
homedan-Delhians of our day are extremely poor-built, 
effeminate, and wretched in their physical appearance. 
True, that the soil and climate have chiefly conspired to 
tell against their original mountain hardihood, and bring 
on this degeneracy. It is partly the consequence, also, 
of the stoppage of every infusion of the vigorous blood 
of their parent tribe. But wo would attribute it more 
to moral than physical causes—to their vices and 
diseases, than to the temperature of the land over 
which the sun shoots fiery rays for ten months in the 
year. As a class, the Mahomedans are extremely vi¬ 
cious, The vegetarian Hindoos are by far a more sober 
people, and comparatively enjoy a better physical con¬ 
dition. It is the Mahomedan who is generally seen 
everywhere afflicted with the most disgusting diseases 
and leprosies—the effect of his anticipating the houri# 
of heaven upon earth. On this subject medical and 
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mortuary statistics must throw light to arrive at. accur¬ 
ate conclusions. It is a remarkable fact to notice, that 
the later Mogul, emperors all died at very old ages. 
Shall Alum died in his eighty-sixth year. His son, 
Akber Shah, died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into 
the grave at about the same green old age. This may 
show that longevity is hereditary rather than acquired 
from that temperance which is commonly supposed to 
be rewarded by length of years. 

If a decent dress, and polished manners, and exter¬ 
nal urbanities, had not set off the Mahomedans, they , 
would have been ' monsters of the wilds,’ as Aunmgzebe 
always styled the Persians. The Mahomedan has a 
praiseworthy regard of outward appearance, — and 
though he has ever such a large degree of self-esteem, 
he is seldom uncivil in speaking to an inferior. The 
vocabulary of no language abounds with so many words 
tor polite address. In the adoption of these externali¬ 
ties, by all grades of the Hindoos in Delhi, consists 
rheir great outward difference from tlxe Hindoos of 
Bengal. Our rich mahajnm of Calcutta, |artieulcvlv 
those from the Eastern districts, do not in the least 
fear sinking in the estimation of the public from the 
shabbiness of their clothing, the meanness of their lodg¬ 
ings, or the fashion of their equipages. But in Delhi, 
a Hindoo is never without a. ehapkan over his dhotee, 
and a skull-cap on his head. The same colloquy, the 
same costume, and the same civilities, seem to have ap¬ 
parently effaced all external distinctions between a 
Hindoo and Makomedan of Delhi. The only mark by 
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which one may make out then:* races, is that the former 
buttons his tunic on the right side, and the latter hooks 
his on the side of the heart. 

Nothing like ‘ the bigness of London, Paris, and. 
Amsterdam together ’ is now seen in the size of Delhi. 
Including the suburban houses oi the LugHsli, the 
walled town would not be much more than half the 
size of modern London singly. It is no longer thickly 
peopled, 'and. highly-adorned with useful and or.aa- 
mental works, from Budderpore on the south., to 
Kushak Shikar, near Hindoo Bao, on the north, when 
Delhi was in its glory, and was of the size as described 
above. The great capital of Northern India has yet all 
the features and attributes of a metropolis, but, m corn- 
par log it with Calcutta, the latter has decidedly the 
advantage in general magnificence. Delhi has nothing 
that can be put in competition with our splendid 
squares. There are no such places for driving and 
walking as the jVIuidan and Strand. The Hoogbly 
w mid he degraded by a comparison with the Jumna,— 
dud though the whole splendour of the town at once 
bursts upon the view from the opposite shore, the coup 
d'mil is not half so grand and striking as that presented 
by the City of Palaces when approached from the 
Botanical Gardens, In point of vast and beaut,ad 
domes, high ornamental gateways, and richness of 
materials, Delhi has an immense, superiority to all that 
one has to see of their kind.s in Calcutta. The Kootub 
may immeasurably distance the Ochterlony monument, 
and the Jumna Musjeed ought rot to be mentioned in 
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the same breath with St Paul’s Cathedral. But it is very 
much to be doubted whether, in its best days, Delhi., 
had any such tasteful buildings as our Fever Hospital, 
our Metcalfe Hall, and our classical Mint. It is not 
fair, however, to institute a comparison between a fallen 
and a rising city. 

Nor is there to be seen now a sixteenth part of those 
‘ incomparable riches 5 which Delhi once possessed. 
The ancient wealth and opulence of that city have all 
disappeared. Its trade has gone to ruin long ago. 
There was a time when Delhi sent out governors to 
Bengal, Allahabad, Guzerat, Lahore, Cashmere, and 
the Deccan. To Delhi came the annual revenue from 
all those provinces. In Delhi, were ostentatiously dis¬ 
played, and lavishly spent, great fortunes made in re¬ 
mote soubhadaries by oppression and corruption. In 
Delhi were the King and his Court. It was the place 
to which all/ from the highest- omrah to the lowest 
peasant, looked forward with hope and anxiety and 
awe. But it is long since that the glory of that proud 
city has departed. The wealth once deemed inexhaust¬ 
ible has passed away. So far back as 1783 the state 
of its trade was no better than as follows : The bazars 
in Delhi are but indifferently furnished at present, and 
the population of the city miserably reduced of late 
years: the Chandney Chowk is the best-fn unshed bazar 
in the city, though the commerce is very trifling. Cot¬ 
ton cloths are still manufactured, and the inhabitants 
export indigo. Their chief imports are by means of the 
northern caravans, which come once a year, and bring 
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with them, from Oabul and Cashmere, shawls, fruit, and 
horses : the two former articles are procurable in Delhi 
at a reasonable rate, There is also a manufacture at 
Delhi for hedree hooka bottoms. The cultivation about 
the city is principally on the- banks of the Jumna, where 
it is very good ; the neighbourhood produces corn and 
rice, millet and indigo. The limes are very large and 
fine. Precious stones likewise are to he had at Delhi, 
of very good quality, particularly the large red and 
black cornelians ; and pcerozas are sold in the several 
bazars/ Indigo, that is spoken of by Abul Fazil to 
have sold at ten to fifteen rupees the raamid, is still 
grown, manufactured, and exported as before. But 
the manufacture of cotton fabrics have ceased from the 
day that hand-looms failed to compete with machinery. 
OaBul grapes, pomegranates, and raisins, are now both 
abundant and cheap. Precious stones must continue to 
sell here, till the city is de-Mahomedanized, and Angli¬ 
cized in spirit and taste. 

Perhaps nobody in Delhi now recollects the art 
of enamelling tiles, that is to be seen in the Leela 
Boorj. But in many particulars the modern Delhian^ 
evince no want of ingenuity and industry. In the 
delicate and laborious workmanship of mosaics, in the 
enamelling of jewellery, in the elegant manufacture of 
carpets and shawls, they are highly skilful. Miniature- 
portrait painting is also practised in great excel! once. 
Ismail Khan, residing in the ‘ Kid a Baolee/ has the 
greatest reputation for his * very beautiful artistic 
work/ There is another Mahomedan in the Chand- 





ney Ohowk, who is also a skilful artist in minia¬ 
tures. 


The little merchandise that is in Delhi is chiefly in 
the hands of Hindoos—its merchants, shopkeepers, 
jewellers, upholsterers, coach-builders, and stable- 
keepers, are all Hindoos, excepting a few of them. 
The office is the great object of ambition to the Ma- 
homedans—their nation has been bred and accustomed 
to it for many generations, and they sigh for ‘ the re¬ 
storation >f the old Mahomedan regime with precisely 
the same feelings that Whigs and Tories sigh for the 
return to power of their respective parties ; it would 
give them all the offices in a country where office is 
everything.* Though so inferior now, the Ohandney 
Ohowk is still a very splendid and showy street. The 
shops are gay and gaudy enough, the stream of life 
flows through it ceaselessly, and the groat city-roar is 
eontmually in your ears. No place could have been 
better chosen for the Kbtwallee than this crowded noisy 
thoroughfare, where men are apt to break the peace,— 
and ‘ every bargain is a battle.* 

Living in Delhi is yet nearly as cheap as in the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan times. High food and high 
wages, without corresponding intelligence, enterprise, and 
energy for acquisition, are evils that are telling severely 
on the middle classes of Bengal. The statesman may 
congratulate himself on the emancipation of the ryot 
from thraldom, but our gentry rues the hasty and pre¬ 
mature introduction of those reforms which are yet un- 
suited to the state of civilization in our country. In 
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yet as t hey must be within the reach of the veriest pau¬ 
per, and make starvation, unknown in the land. The 
freshest flesh, without the tare of hones, sells at two 
annas the seer—a fact that must water the mouth of 
every grist within the Ditch. Sweetmeats, that, in 
Calcutta, have risen two hundred times in value, and 
made it a great hardship for parents to solemnize the 
bridal, feast of their sons and daughters with a decent ap¬ 
pearance, are here cheap, unadulterated, and excellent. 
The cheapest thing in Delhi is the fruit. The Bengalee 
has his coeoanuts and plantains—the Delhi-wallah has 
his oranges, limes, melons, and sao-ftils (apples). But 
the most rich and abundant fruit of India—the mango, 
is, unhappily, a desideratum to; the Delhians. In our 
several rambles in and about the town, scarcely any 
mango-tree fell under our observation. It was not 
without r eason, therefore, that in the reign of Shah 
Johan, couriers were stationed between Delhi and Maza- 
gong, to secure an abundant and fresh supply of the 
finest mangoes for the royal table. 

Visited the Delhi Institute ,—This is a place in which 
one may spend an hour or two with great pleasure. The 
building is constructed in elegant taste, and is an orna¬ 
ment of the city in a European style of architecture. 
The outer surface of the building is covered and orna¬ 
mented with a stucco made principally from the dust of 
pulverized red*stone, which has taken a fine polish, and 
given that appearance of stone to the building, which 
is possessed by (lie numerous Mahomcdan structures. 




Hitherto* chunam had been made to took like marble in 
nil Indian architecture. But the substitution of this 
more enduring stone -dust plastering is an improvement, 
which is likely to recommend its general introduction 
all over the country, In the Fort, we saw the apart¬ 
ments in the Ilarera, the Tusbear- Khaiinah,. and the 
Mo tee Musjeed, to be plastered in this fashion with the 
dust of white marble, whore the stones required repair 
and washing. The sum which the Delhi Institute has 
cost to build is over two lacs of rupees — and would e ven 
eight lacs more have sufficed to give Delhi a building of 
half the size, durability, and grandeur of the Jumma 
Musjeed ? The age of cheap food and lodging has gone, 
and that of high wages and rack-rent has succeeded. 

In thqjpremises of the Delhi Institute are the Sta¬ 
tion-Library, the Government College, and the Museum. 
The first is on the ground floor, in the westernmost cor¬ 
ner of the building. Previous to the Mutiny, the Delhi 
Library was the b $gest in the Upper Provinces, when 
it contained 9000 volumes. There was no time for us 
to examine its treasures, and we passed on to the Museum , 
that is in the adjoining hall. Near the steps leading 
into the hall are two broken statues in red-stone, that 
first of all attract your notice. They are of half size, 
being from the waist to the head — one of them headless, 
and the other noseless. Nobody about the place could 
tell us whose images they were, though from the very 
first we did not fail to suspect them of having been the 
statues of Jeimul and Puttoo. On asking the guide 
whether they had ever been upon the backs of two ele- 
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phauts, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, all 
our doubts as to the identity of the statues were removed- 
The Rajpoot pucjree, and the Hindoo robe buttoned on 
the right side, were further confirmations. It next re¬ 
mained to make out which of them was the statue of 
Jeirnui, and which one of Puttoo. The headless statue 
was altogether out of consideration* The one that had 
its.face entire, excepting* the nose, had all the features 
of a grown-up man and developed maturity, Now, at 
the time that Puttoo perished in die defence ofCheetore, 
he ‘ was only sixteen years old, and had lately married- 
To check any compunctious reluctance that he might 
feel in leaving* his wife behind, his heroic mother armed 
the young wife as well as herself, and with her descend¬ 
ed the rock, and the defenders of Ckeetore saw her fall 
fighting by the side of her Amazonian mother/ This 
left no uncertainty as to the statue of Jeirnui. The 
truth of Bernier’s description is at once acknowledged, 
it being impossible not to read in the stern features of 
the statue, 

‘The unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield,' 

that distinguished the gallant Rajpoot chief, who de¬ 
fended the fortress of Oheetore against the genius and N 
resources of Akber, The expression of Anger in Ho¬ 
garth’s picture of that passion, is not more true to nature 
than the expression of high-spiritedness and stern reso¬ 
lution in the statue of Jeirnul. There is a great deal of 
mind in his countenance, which speaks highly in favour 
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of the art of the Moguls, though this is theory instance 
in which one has to judge of their sculptural skill. The 
.muscular development of the body, as exhibited in the 
broad chest and rounded shoulders, has been executed 
with great exactness. The folds in the sleeves of the 
robe are almost of European perfection. The pugree is 
a very good likeness of the modern Marwaree turban. 

boor Tattoo, if .to may he allowed the expression, 
having survived his death for nearly three hundred 
years, has at last become headless. His friend and col¬ 
league has yet to run his career—the chipped nosie may 
sprout again under skilful sculptural surgery. The 
pugree and robe are interesting points in the history of 
Indian costume for the Social-Science walluli. There 
can be no doubt that the statues were erected by a gen¬ 
erous conqueror in admiration of the great gallantry of 
his enemies. 

Inside, the principal oblong hull is fitted up as a 
gallery, hung up with half-length portraits of many of 
the celebrated characters of our modern hlstorv, from 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to the present Governor-General. 
Ihc collection is' interesting to a physiognomist, who 
may read the histories of their lives in many of the faces, 
particularly in that of Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Chavlo 
Metcalfe has his eye upon you, wherever you move 
about in the hall. Lord Cunning pleases above all 
others by the calm dignity written upon his features. 
His is a name that shall always be associated with that 
of Clive—the one as the conqueror, and the other as the 
aamur, of India. As the collection appears to bear a 
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reference t6' all those notabilities whose names are in¬ 
separably' connected with that of Delhi, one misses the 
portraits of Lord Lake, &ir David Oehterlony, and Sir 
A rpiidale "Wilson, 

There, is a portrait of Hindoo Rao, who is fortunate 
to have his name made familiar to the reader of Indian 
history by the events of the Sepoy Mutiny. The 
swarthy Mahratta, and his glittering ■ diamonds and 
pearls, appear to he great incongruities, lie looks a 
very stout man—the rich pudding of a pension would 
make any man do so. But, after all, his eyes have 
groat fire in them. 

The Museum is divided into departments ^ agricul¬ 
tural/ ‘ zoological/ ‘ ethnological/ * archaeological,^ &o. 
In the agricultural department we counted the various 
cereals of the district to number one hundred and twenty - 
one species. The specimens in the zoological and orni¬ 
thological repositories are few and not; very curious. 
The ethnological department contains pictures of all the 
diffomit people under the sun. Indeed, Shakespeare’s 
description of man as 4 tin? beauty of the world, and the 
paragon of animals/ seems o be applicable only to the 
noble Aryan, and not cither to the .Malayan or the 
Negro species. These hav e not f the human face divine/ 
—hut its caricature. Never was a saying more true 
han that ‘ the proper study of mankind is man/ 

By far the most interesting part of the Museum was 
tha archaeological cabinet. Here is a collection of coins 
to inti.west the numismatic student. There are also 
curious Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and call- 
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graphic specimens of great beauty—one or two of intern 
in gold characters. Most of all interesting to us was a 
little image that turned up .in sinking* a well at Sootfput* 
near Paneeput, in December, 1864. The place is remark¬ 
able* for being 'one of the five pats or prasthm assigned 
over to the Pandava brothers, and has derived its name 
from Rajah Sonee, the son of Bhoput, who reigned 920 
b. e. The image is of clay, baked and polished like 
Chimar pottery. The figure is sitting cross-legged 
■with a club in each hand. Below the left knee is ob¬ 
served a very short inscription, in a very old N'agari 
character. General Cunningham has read, this inscrip¬ 
tion, and supposes the idol to he an Aditya, or image 
of the sun. The age of it he thinks to be at least 1200 
years. This agrees with the period—the seventh cen¬ 
tury—when Puranism had, like Briareus, assumed a 
hundred heads anti forms to contend with Buddhism. 
There were then followers of Brahma, Indra, Ganesha, 
Surya, Chandra, and a host of gods, all of whom suc¬ 
cumbed to the powerful Shivites and . Yi&hmivites; The 
only trace of the worship of Surya found in our day is 
in Benares, where, in a corner of the quadrangle of the 
temple of TJnna pooma, is a small shrine dedicated to 
the sun. The idol representing that luminary, how- 
ever, is seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses, with, 
a glory round his head — a representation of the old Sot 
of Homer. 

Russell relates of * a nice little parson, who was all 
solicitude about a pattern for his pulpit-ornaments in 
the new church at Delhi, lie said to me, “Did you 







,*sB&erv$ the ball and cross on the top of the church ?” 
<( Yes/ 5 “ Well; the Sepoys fired at them. The ball Is 
full of bullet-holes * the cross is untouched ! ” My good 
friend wished to imply that something of a miraculous 
interposition had diverted the infidel missiles, and. I did 
not desire to shake his faith by observing that the cross 
was solid, while it was evident the ball was hollow/ 
This identical ball has been since taken down, and de¬ 
posited as a treasure in the Museum. It is of hollow 
lead, full of bullet-holes, some of them larger than a 
thumb’s head. In the same manner did the Mogul em¬ 
perors preserve Morad’s hawdali as a curiosity. It got 
bristled with arrows in the battle of Agra, and was pre¬ 
served to the time of Feroksere, when Kha.fi Khan, the 
historian, saw it stuck as full of arrows as quills upon 
the fretful porcupine. 

In the eastern wring is the Government College. It 
was vacation, and the school was not open. Few Ma- 
homedan boys attend this institution — their parents 
and guardians being yet of Caliph Omar’s opinion, that 
the world needs no book but the Koran, iSTot Galileo 
himself can make them get .over their prejudice against 
doorbeens or telescopes, and convince them that the 
Khut-i~abyaz , or Milky Way, is not made of the marks 
left in the sky by Hindi, the rough-shod donkey on 
which the Prophet rode from Jerusalem to heaven. 
There was, many years ago, a European head-master 
at the school of Meerut, who could not make his pupils 
gulp down the fact, that the sun was seen for six 
months together in the Polar regions. ‘ If the sun did 
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not go down the horizon/ the boys said, * how could tho 


people there observe the Ramazan, and fast for half the 
year?* The teacher gave up his geographical lessons 


in despair. The fusion of the Mahomedan element, to 


form a common national Indian mass, requires the heat 
of the melting point, of granite—or 2372 degrees of 
the political Fahrenheit. 

In an intellectual point of view, Delhi is yet far be¬ 
hind Calcutta. It has scarcely made the progress to 
form an enlightened public opinion, to call public meet¬ 
ings, to make public speeches, to speak out its idea 
through the press, to discuss questions of social reform, 
to make a move for the intellectual elevation of women, 
and to project political associations. Before another 
generation the Hindoo public mind of Delhi—for there 
is no knowing what the Mahomedan may be brewing in 
his head—can hardly be expected to have its energy 
aroused to any undertaking for national regeneration. 
Fo; his long, zealous, and approved services, for his 
high professional abilities, and his unexceptionable con¬ 
duct, the Baboo, who occupies the mathematical chair 
in the College, is going to be rewarded with a Khillut 
m the forthcoming Durbar. 

The Queen's Gardens adjoin the Institute. The / 
may not be of great extent, but are of great beauty, 
heightened by a charming disposition of lawn and trees 
after the English taste,—and being in the very heart of 
Delhi, one may walk there in ten minutes, stroll through 
them, and enjoy all that is to be enjoyed. Observed a 
large oblong-shaped white marble hath of the Mogul 
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Times, cut in a huge block, in which the emperors pro¬ 
bably ha,;l their duckings on a summer afternoon. Hear 
the gateway, deimulV; elephant is being put up. Shade 
of Pilpav ! wo must invoke thy aid to describe this ele¬ 
phant to our reader:—‘In a certain country, there 
existed a village of blind men, who had heard of an 
amazing animal, called the elephant, of the shape of 
which, however, they could procure no idea. One day 
an elephant passed through the place; the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing; 
and one of them seized bis trunk, another his ear, an¬ 
other his tail, another one of his iegs; After thus e n¬ 
deavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into 
the village, and sitting down together, began to com¬ 
municate their ideas on the shape of the elephant to the 
villagers; the man who had seized his trunk said, he 
thought this animal must be like the body of the plan¬ 
tain tree; he who had touched his ear wits of opinion, 
that he was like the winnowing fan ; the man who had 
laid hold of his tail said, he thought he must resemble 
a snake; and he who had caught his leg declared, he 
must be like a pillar. An old blind man, of some judg¬ 
ment, was present, who, though greatly perplexed in 
attempting to reconcile these jarring notions, at length 
said,—You have all been to examine the animal, and 
what you report, therefore, cannot be false ; I suppose 
then, that the part resembling the plantain tree must 
holds trunk; what you thought similar to a fan must 
he ids ear; the part like a snake must be the tail; and 
that like a pillar must be his leg. In this way, the old. 
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man, uniting all their conjectures, made out something 
of the form of the elephant/ Even so had we to figure in 
our-mind’s eyethestatuc of JeinmTs elephant— for, as yet, 
the animal has been set. up on three of his legs, lie lias 
got only one of his ears, and the trunk is being adjusted. 
The statue is a huge life-sized one, very creditably exe¬ 
cuted in black inarble-r-the trunk cleverly enough done 
to look like- the ‘lithe proboscis.’ 

/ Through the gardens passes a branch of Ali Mercian'' s 
canal, like a gushing rill. This is the principal source 
of vegetation to the gardens of Delhi, and of drinkable 
water to its inhabitants. The canal formerly yielded 
great profits. The Nabob Sufder Jung derived an 
annual revenue of twenty-five lacs from it. During 
the decay of the Mogul Empire the canal went to ruin. 
It was not re-opened till 1820 by Sir Charles Melealfe, 
when ‘ the population of the city went out in jubilee to 
meet its stream, throwing flowers, ghee, &c., into the 
water, and calling down all manner of blessings on the 
British G overnment.’ 

Festival of Deicalleef — It is at a very good time that 
we have come to Delhi. The Chanclney Cliowk is a 
grand scene of enjoyment. There the shops are all 
show and glitter. The greater portion of the population 
of Delhi is in motion during this season of rejoicing. 
The whole world of fashion is out upon the great pro¬ 
menade,— and the peasantry from the country, arrayed 
in their holiday clothing, walk through it up and down 
in gay parties, passing by and looking on at the gaudy 
‘shops. 
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From the Kotwall.ee to the Lahore Gate, the whole 
street, bordered by booths and shops, looks like an in- 
■terminable fair. The Hindoostaiiee mercantile year 
closing at the time of Dewallee, those in trade have to 
scrub, and wash, and decorate the exteriors of their 
houses,, or otherwise their credit is seriously shaken. To 
no one does the season bring in Such a good harvest as 
the dancing-girls, who are a good many of them in this 
luxurious city. Up in the second stories, they keep up 
music, and singing, and dancing, to the great entertain¬ 
ment of admiring crowds. 

The principal amusements of the occasion consist in 
illumination, and the exhibition of dolls, toys, and con¬ 
fection cry —tlie two latter being reciprocally exchanged 
by families in their circles of relatives, friends, and ac¬ 
quaintances. In coming home yesterday from the 
Ilooinayoon, we saw the whole street lighted up by 
little glass lamps, cherags, and candles, arranged in 
various devices and V. Us. against the walls and upon 
the housetops. The confectionery shops were very at¬ 
tractive with their pyramids of sweetmeats. Not a 
little variety was shown in them from gilded cakes and 
comfits, to models of sugar- temples, ruths, men, and 
animals. Before one shop was gathered a large crowd 
to see a curious sugar-fort. Well may the Delhiaus now 
indulge their martial propensities in building castles of 
sugar, but not any of stone. The doll shops were also 
objects of great admiration to the multitude. 

Three consecutive days are given to the fete, and 
though enlivened by no variety, the tiresome repetition 
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does not take off tlie edge of the appetite for the ieBtivi- 
ties. The Mahometans now fully enjoy the Hindoo 
festival; they dare no longer act the mar-feasts of yore. 
Though there wore thousands of gazers and sight-seers, 
and the thoroughfare was one crowded mass of men 
from end to end, nobody, like Bernier, flunking an in¬ 
surrection or riot to be probable, had come out i into 
the street armed and prepared for any exigency that 
might arise/ 

The gayest and most brilliantly-lighted up house 
was tin t of Lalla Ghoona Mu ll. The principal hall was 
illuminated with wall-shades, chandeliers, candelabra®, 
and blue, green, and red lanterns, the light of which/ 
being reflected from the mirrors and four glass hemi¬ 
spheres hung at the four corners, made the scone one 
of dazzling brilliancy. Hundreds of visitors, attired in 
their best dresses, crowded the place to excess. Our 
host had carried us there, and introduced us to the 
owner of the house, who sat upon a rich carpet that 
covered half the floor of the room, receiving his friends 
and relatives. He was a tall thin man, of whitish com¬ 
plexion, on the other side of fifty. He seemed to recol¬ 
lect seeing our faces at Calcutta, though vve could 
pretend to no such recognition of him. He made ns sit 
by him for half-an-hour, and inquired for many of his 
friends in Calcutta. Chooua Mull has principally made 
his fortune from extensive transactions in English piecq- 
goods, and is now the wealthiest man in Delhi. He 
spoke of the model of a railway locomotive prepared by 









Yesterday wad the anniversary of the Dewallee, and 
all Hindoos of this place observed it by .celebrating the 
poojah of Lachiaee, as done by us i Bengal. There 
was also the annual gambling among them-~our host and 
his son having kept up till four o'clock in the morning, 
staking, and auguring from the vicissitudes of play 
their good or bad luck in the coming year. The son 
was a winner, and the father did not care much for the 
ibrebodings of disappointment. The passion, for play 
among the Hindoos, is from a long antiquity. T. is 
spoken of in the Rig-Veda, when the throws of the dice 
k illed the ennui of our ancestors. The Paridava brothers 
are well-known to have staked their kingdom and overt 
their wife on the chances of the dice-board. Now that 
sharp laws hold all gaming and betting under restraint, 
the passion is indulged in only on the anniversary of 
the Dewallee, as a religious observance to know the 
auspices of the new year. 

There is. a very common saying all over India about 
Delhi- ka -L ndhoo, a comfit which one rues as much to 
oat as to have not eaten, and our servant, having gone 
the round of the principal sweetmeat shops in quest of 
this curious eatable, returned from his wild-goose errand 
with a baked dough-ball, to give us a hearty laugh at 
the hoax played upon bis simplicity. 

Delhi had always glowed in our imagination as the 
land of fairy figures and graces. It being a sacred 
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month, as well as a sacred season, we saw endless pro¬ 
cessions of Hi iuloo women bending their way towards 
the ITegumbod for a bath. The bailees, gaily dressed 
to display their charms, could not fail to attract one's 
notice m he passed through the Ohandney Ohowk, and 
saw them obtrude their faces from their verandahs with 
—death to all romance— the hooka in their mouths In. 
vain we looked for a pretty creature among the peasantry 
met with to work in the fields. To our disappointment 
—and we believe, too, to the disappointment of our 
reader--we must record that all that wo saw of the fair 
sex in Delhi was unlike the romantic pictures of read¬ 
ing or hearsay . 

In returning’ from our rambles this morning, we 
called again on Ohoona Mull, and, at the head of the 
staircase, met with his nephew, Omrao Sing, who is a 
tall, well-made, and fair-looking young* man of fivo-and •• 
twenty, or somewhat more. Though quite strangers to 
each other, his cordial reception and affability soon made 
us feel at home in his company. Like most Delhians, 
lie has been principally educated in Persian and Sin- 
doostanee, and knows little or nothing of English. But 
his little laboratory, full of mechanical tools and instru¬ 
ments, speaks high in favour of hi t cultivated taste, and 
of his pleasures in mechanical contrivances. He pro¬ 
cured a little steam-engine to study its mechanism, and 
has by his own unaided powers constructed the model 
of a railway locomotive. His want of English has been 
a great drawback to his progress, and the books and 
publications that he gets out from England have to be 
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explained to him by an interpreter, On an open ter¬ 
race he got up steam, and showed us the working of 
his tiny brass locomotive. Just half-an-hour before our 
arrival the Commissioner, with some of his friends, had 
come to see the same experiment. The present is a, trial 
model, and its success has encouraged him to construct 
another upon a larger scale, which we advised him to 
place in the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition at Agra. 
Nothing like turning our collegiate education to prac¬ 
tical purposes and public usefulness. The man of the 
press and the man of the platform are no less needed by 
India than the man who can build steamers and railways 
for her. Omrao Sing repairs his own clocks and watches. 
He has a taste for chemistry, and has himself constructed 
an electric machine for his experiments. In short, we 
left him with a strong impression of his remarkable 
powers, and his being* an undoubted mechanical genius. 

To speak now a few words about our host, and then 
take leave of him. He is a hearty old sexagenarian, 
who has yet a keen relish for all the good things of life. 
He, too, has put some money in his purse, and is suf¬ 
ficiently well off to enjoy the few years on this side of 
the gra ve without any cares or anxieties. His son is a 
fine, stout, and well-limbed young man, of steady 
habits, and of an unostentatious taste, for one of his age 
and circumstances, There was no lack of attention and 
hospitality on their parts ; but their own Lalldmm and 
our Young Bengalisms had kept us from mixing toge¬ 
ther on very familiar terms. When it became known 
to them, too late, that we drank something more than 






purely of vegetables, tie old man regretted very much 
liis not having cultivated the intimacy of one mess. 
The males have their cups and kababs outside, but the 
women, we were told, were strict Hindoos in their own 
apartments. In. all the essential points of our .national 
cha,i‘acter™in habits, feelings, and principles, the Hin¬ 
doo women of Bengal and the Hindoo women of the 
Upper Provinces are one and the same beings. 

In the afternoon, went out again, for a last look at 
Delhi. By evening our goods began to be packed for 
starting early the next morning by the first down-train. 
The son of our host came, sat by us, chatted for a few 
minutes, and then we mutually bade each other good¬ 
bye. Next came the father, to feed us with choke 
viands, and to make all maimer of apologies for his 
shortcomings. On our part, we expressed our most, 
sincere thanks for his kind welcome and hospitality. 
The mutual leave-taking gone through, with a thou¬ 
sand kind words in the language and wishes of all sorts 
for health and prosperity, the old man retired. WV 
then made a little buckshccsh to each and all. the serv¬ 
ants. Taking our last supper at Delhi, we went to bed 
early, to get up at peep of dawn, and he off from the 
city of the Pandoos, most likely never to heboid it again. 

It is time to close our account, here, leaving open a, 
clue, for resuming our narrative on a future occasion, 
should circumstances ever again take us to the parts 
beyond Delhi, on the completion of the railway. But 
the Durbar of the Governor-General is so near at hand, 
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both hi point of lime and place, and. to which people' 
are going from all partjs, that we would like to carry 
the reader with us to enjoy the great political lete, and 
part with, him then and there. 

November 10th -.—‘To be an emperor of China/ says 
Dr Gutzlaff, ‘ is perhaps the highest dignity to which a 
inorud can aspire, and which may satisfy tlie ambition 
of Alexander and Napoleon/ But of all human condi¬ 
tions, the most brilliant, unquestionably, is that of 
Gofernor~Geneml of India. During the period oi his 
government lie is the deputed sovereign of the greatest 
empire in the world—the ruler of a hundred and fifty 
millions of ra.cn, and the suzerain of dependent kings 
and princes, who bow down to him with deferential awe 
and submission. 

From time immemorial, the autocrat of India has 
exacted homage, from his vassals to his highest earthly 
sovereigntyi In his day, the Hindoo had his llcytntje, 
from the celebration of which he derived a consequence 
and supremacy which made him the Lord-paramount 
in the realm. The Great Mogul had those grand and 
imposing Durbars which caused him to he regarded as 
surrounded with fabulous splendour. It is the fashion 
now to hold similar political assemblages, but for which, 
however, there is no properly significant word in the 
language. 

Circulars have been issued, and invitations sent, 
round to many a prince and chief, and to the (Hite of the 
land, to meet the Viceroy of our Queen in Durbar. 
The circumstance has created ail unusual stir and sens- 






preparation. In the city which was the favourite capi¬ 
tal of Akber, have the princes and dignitaries been 
called upon to assemble. On a broad Open plain, which, 
has most probably seen many a pageant held by that 
monarch, is the Governor-General also to hold his great 
Durbar. Few particulars are on record as to the pomp 
and magnificence with which the ancient Hindoo held 
his Shah has. But if the language of poetry be not 
wholly incredible, ‘many a king and prince, clad in 
costly garments, graced the assembly with their pre¬ 
sence. The steps of the magnificent hall were adorned 
with cloths embroidered in gold. Garlands of fragrant 
flowers waved on all sides, and drums, trumpets, and 
other instruments produced in harmonious concert a 
vivid impression on the ear, and spread joy and cheer¬ 
fulness in the assembled company/* The Durbars of 
the Great Mogul are well-known to have been hell with 
the utmost display of human grandeur. ‘Ills camp 
equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in an 
enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments 
for feasting, galleries for exercise, and chambers for re¬ 
tirement ; all framed of the most costly materials and 

* ‘ Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. 
Elephants, adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in procession 
with chariots of four horses and carriages drawn by oxen ; well-ap¬ 
pointed troops marched in their allotted place ; gilded vases, and 
basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, thrones, goblets, 
and layers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other 
precious stones; garments of various colours, and embroidered with 
gold, added to the richness of the spectacle, ' stone. 
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Camp for the Durbar . 

adapted to the most luxurious enjoyment. The enclos¬ 
ure was 1530 yards square. The tents and wall were 
of various, colours and patterns within, but all red on 
the outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinna¬ 
cles, forming a sort of castle in die midst of the camp. 
The camp itself showed like a beautiful city of tents of 
many colours, disposed in streets without the least dis ¬ 
order, covering a space of about five miles across, and 
affording a glorious spectacle when seen at once from a 
height. The king's usual place was in a rich tent, in 
the midst of awnings to keep off the sun. At least two 
acres-, were thus spread with silk and gold carpets and. 
hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, 
pearl, and precious stones could make them.' In imi¬ 
tation of the Mogul emperors, the audience-hall of Run- 
jeof Sing had its * floor covered with rich shawl carpets, 
and a gorgeous shawl canopy, embroidered with gold 
and precious stones, supported on golden pillars, covered 
three parts of the ha d3 

In size, costliness of materials, and grandeur, our 
Governor-General's camp equipage cannot vie with 
that of the Mogul. It does not take two months to 
pitch, like Shah Johan's suite of royal tents. He needs 
no pompous demonstration to govern the people by 
striking their imagination. All that glitters is not 
gold. A chain is not the less galling because it is 
gilded. His is the object to govern by a moral and in¬ 
tellectual force—by an enlightened public opinion. 
Still, however, his temporary city of tents has imposing 
appearance enough to arnuse and gratify the eye It 
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The principal Durbar Hall is spacious as a royal saloon. 
It has great artistic outward embellishments and inters 
nail decorations. There, * soft Persian carpets receive 
llie feet in beds of roses/ There, rich kanata and pur¬ 
dahs, gorgeous canopies, scarlet hangings, and decora¬ 
tive fringes, make up a display of skilful ornamentation, 
and of the utmost pageantry of state. 

To the Uajsuye of the Hindoo Maharaj Chacraverfca, 
came princes and potentates from as far as Assam on 
the east, and from Cashmere and Camhqja in the Pqro - 
pemtsan Mountains on the west. They came with rich 
and rare presents in token of allegiance. Crowned, 
heads stood porters at the gate, and performed the 
duties of scullery—for the ceremony required every office 
to be filled by royal personages/ In the Durbat of the 
Great Mogul were present many a prince and grandee 
of the realm—Rajahs, Soubhadars, and Mimsubdars, 
from Bengal, Guaerat, Cabul, Oandahar, and other pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. There were also ambassadors 
and envoys from foreign courts — from the King of 
Persia, from the Sherif of Mecca, from the Prince of 
Abyssinia, from the Khan of the TIsbegs, as well as 
from the King of England. To the Levee of our V‘ce~ 
roy have been invited the descendants of the ancient 
Hindoo Solar and Lunar princes, a Rajah from the sea- 
boa: 1 of the Coromandel, a Begum and Nabobs, the 
Lieu tenants of Bengal, Oucle, and the Pnrjaub, the €lite 
of the Civil and Military Service, and the Members of 
the Fourth Estate. There are to be men of letters, men 
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of .science, and. men of taste—men who wield the sword 
for the defence of the. state, and men who wield the pen 
and make themselves heard to the ends of the empire. 
There would also he native worthies from Bengal, whose 
rank, intelligence, loyalty, and irreproachable public 
character have given them a prominence among* their 
countrymen. 

.Round a circle of thirty miles, have thousands of 
men, elephants, horses, camels, bullocks, carts, and 
eldcas, forming the retinue and equipages of the princes 
and chiefs, encamped themselves in the most picturesque 
groups. To witness the grand fete, men from the Hills, 
from Bengal, and other parts of the Presidency have 
poured themselves in swarms. The flow of human 
streams is qndleso through all the highways’ and by¬ 
ways leading to Agra-—marked by an interminable trail 
of dust for miles. More than two hundred thousand 
outsiders have gal l ; red at the great political mela. The 
great jewellers have laid out their precious goods and 
wares for sale. Hotel-wallahs have opened their re¬ 
staurants. Stable-keepers from Calcutta have sent for¬ 
ward their gharries and horses. It is a harvest for 
them all. The large concourse has made food dear ami 
accommodation scarce. Friends and relatives have been 
written to secure houses, but none are available. One 
native gentleman has engaged an accommodation at 
three hundred rupees, for which the usual monthly rent 
is twenty rupees. Single rooms in the native town are 
askecl for five rupees a day. Gharries for hire are abso¬ 
lutely unprocurable. 
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This clay afternoon has been, fixed for his Lordship's 
arrival from Delhi, and public entry into Agra. It is a 
rare pleasure, to enjoy the sight of the landing and re¬ 
ception of a Grover nor-General. The solemnities, the 
processions, and the martial pageants displayed on the 
occasion, occur only once or twice in a decade, and the 
day ought to be set apart in the calendar as a public 
holiday in the capital where it takes place. As the 
hour of his Lordship's approach became nigh, the spec¬ 
tators on foot began to fill the streets. Next came the 
gentry on horses or in ekkas. Then followed the equi¬ 
pages and retinue of some of the sirdars and chiefs, the 
officials, and t he big authorities. There was not a door, 
window, balcony, and roof, which, did not throng with 
gazers. From the housetops in the neighbourhood 
looked down the females of the native Zenanas. The 
roadway from the bridge of boats to the Tripolia was a 
crowd of men. There was a picturesque multitude upon 
the tila or eminence in Peepurmundee. The city police 
formed the first row to keep off the crowds from the 
thoroughfare. In their fronts stood the European in¬ 
fantry* Upon the glacis of the fort waited the artillery. 
Near the ghaut were the cavalry and the body-guards. 
I3y four o'clock the train appeared from Delhi with the 
Viceroy, and the thousands assembled to welcome 
stretched their eyes on the look-out for him. The state- 
carriage rumbled along the bridge of boats. His Lord- 
ship first sent off Lady Lawrence under an escort rid the 
road along the river. Then, getting up on horseback, 
he touched the soil of Agra, and the soldiers presented 
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theif arms, the bands struck up, and the gun boomed 
forth the royal salute from the parapets of Akber^ an¬ 
cient fort. The Viceroy, with the Commander-in-chief 
and a Maharajah on his right and left, escorted by an 
army of halberdiers, body-guards, and troopers, and fol¬ 
io ved by a splendid train of equipages, proceeded slowly 
on towards the Durbar grounds,—whilst the din and 
shouts of men, the tramp and neighing of horses, and 
the clatter' of swords, filled the air with a deafening 
noise. To quote the poet, ‘ it was one unbroken line of 
splendour,—and seldom has the Eastern world seen a 
cavalcade so superb/ 

The Durbar-fete* is to last for seven days, and various 
rejoicings and festivities are to please ‘ the children of a 
larger growth.’ Like the, Moguls, the Governor*Gen¬ 
eral is not to be ‘ weighed in golden scales against silver, 
gold, perfumes, and other substances in succession/ and 
then distribute them among the spectators. Hie is not to 
scatter ; almonds and* other fruits of gold and silver/ to 
be eagerly caught up by the assembly. Nor are any 
'vessels filled with jewels to be waved round his head 
or poured over his person/ and. then given away in pre¬ 
sents to the bystanders. Far other gaieties and amuse¬ 
ment*:: are to entertain those w hom curiosity or duty lias 
brought to the place of meeting. He is first to go 
through the ceremonious interchange of visits to the 
various princes. Next lie is to present the crosses and 
ribands of the knighthood of the Star of India. This is 
to be followed by a splendid illumination of the Taj. 
Then there are to be princely banquets, and parades, 
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and military manoeuvres of the troops. The Great Dur¬ 
bar to come off the last, and close the jubilee. 


.During the forenoons and afternoons of the 12th and 
the 18th the unceasing salutes heard through the dim 
and dust apprized, people far and near of the exchange 
of visits made by the Viceroy and the Rajahs. .Never 
have two royal persons met together without jealousies 
and squabbles inevitably springing up among them. 
The large number of potentates come to the Durbar 
have engaged themselves in a. heraldic controversy, and 
become litigious and punotiliohs about etiquette and 
precedence. It was gosaipped throughout the town, 
that Jodhpore would not sit below Scindia, and 
x Scindia below Jodhpore. To satisfy both parties, the 
Governor-General has resolved upon separate interviews 
with them. 

On the evening of the 13th came off the illumina¬ 
tion of the Taj. The sight of it was an epoch in a 
man’s life. There were the finest V>f architecture, light 
and music, foliage and flowers, fair faces and soft as¬ 
sociations, which mingled together to form one of the 
rarest spectacles ever presented of Romance Realized. 
The great gateway was lighted up with rows of saucers. 
The 'grovos all round were illuminated with festoons of 
lamps. On each side of the green alley hung thou¬ 
sands of vari-coloured lanterns from the trees. The 
innumerable fountains spouted forth their waters, that 
diffused a coolness through the fragrant air, and fell in 
lulling sounds upon the ear. The arbour in the middle 
was a scene of dazzling brilliancy. Small bamboo 
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trame-works, studded with lamps, were set in the mid¬ 
dle of the channel to reflect., the .flames in the smooth 
mirror of the waters. From the gateway were flashed 
jets of electric light that chased away darkness. No¬ 
thing could be more beautiful than the leaves of the 
mango and lime trees, shining in the light of the 
fantastic illumiitatioh, ‘ which shed a lustre round as 
soft as that of the nights of Pendant On either side 
of the long vista, sparkling with the play of countless 
lamps, rose music, and came on the breeze in ‘ delicious 
dream-like harmonies/ More than five thousand peo¬ 
ple were supposed to have been assembled in the garden, 
in every variety of gay, brilliant, and tasteful costume. 
The witchery of the scene was particularly heightened 
by the groups of female forms disporting round, and 
going ‘like gay moths about a lamp at night/ In the 
midst of all stood forth in graceful majesty the Taj 
with its white alabaster form—as if Mimitaza herself 
had waked from the. si umbers of the dead to witness the 
fairy scenes around her. 

The most charming of all sights was the illumina¬ 
tion of the Jumna. The whole bend of the river, down 
two or three miles, sparkled with little light; like a sea 
of stars. Ceaseless and countless were the little lamps 
that slowly and gaily floated down the sluggish stream 
in tiny shallow paper cups, and closed the scent, far as 
the eye could reach. * As Lalla Itookh a nd her com¬ 
panions passed along a sequestered river after sunset, 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank, whose 
employment seemed to them so strange, that they stop- 
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ped their palankeens to observe her. She had lighted 
a small lamp* filled with oil of cocoa, and placing it in 
an earthen dish, adorned with a wreath of flowers, had 
committed it with a trembling hand to the stream, and 
waA now anxiously watching its progress down the cur ¬ 
rent, heedless of the gay cavalcade which had drawn 
up beside her. Lalla Rook! was all curiosity,—when 
one of her attendants, who had lived upon the banFs of 
the Ganges (where this ceremony is so frequent, that 
often, in the dusk of the evening, the ri ver is seen glit ¬ 
tering all over with lights, like the 0 ton-tala or Sea of 
Stars), informed the princess that it was the usual way 
i'i which the friends of those who had gone on danger¬ 
ous voyages offered up vows for their safe return. If 
the lamp sunk immediately, the omen' was disastrous : 
but if it went shining down the stream, and continued 
to burn till entirely out of sight, the return of the be¬ 
loved object was considered as certain. Lalla liookh, 
as they moved on, more than once looked t. ck to ob¬ 
serve how the young Hindoo's lamp proceeded; and, 
while she saw with pleasure that it was still unextin- 
guislied, she could not help fearing that all the hopes 
of this life were no better than hat feeble light upon 
the river.' 

Tine inaid or matron, as she throws 
* Cluimpac or lotu?, Bel or rose. 

Or sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow" cup or paper boat, 

Prays for a parents peace or wealth, 

Prays for a child’s success or health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given, 

To lowly life, or hoped in Heaven. — H , //. Wilson , 
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The Grand Durbar . 4°5 

Grand Durbar took place on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber. The vice-regal tent was prepared and decorated 
with every pageant for the occasion. There was no 
squatting on the floor in the true Oriental fashion, but 
chairs and benches were placed round for the scats of 
the princes and magnates. The Viceroy took his seat 
in a la rge gilded chair at the head of the assembly, with 
all the imposing magnificence of the Indian Suzerain, 
Though he was not surrounded by lieutenants, and 
secretaries, and officers * wearing high heron plumes 
and sparkling with, diamonds/ the glittering uniforms 
of his staff; the immense retinue, and the crowd of high 
and beautiful ladies in gay costumes, made up a show 
that is scarcely exhibited by any court in Europe or the 
East. The greatest display was made by the Rajahs 
and Chiefs appearing* in their richest jewels, satins, 
shawls, and cloths of gold. Near fifty princes and 
potentates were assembled in the hall. There was 
the Rajah of J odhpore — the scion of the ancient 
Rahtores, the descendant of Rajah Maun, magnificently 
dressed and covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. The Rajah of Jeypore, sprung from the 
ancient Rajah If ala of romantic memory, and the illus¬ 
trious Jey Sing, was there gorgeously attired in gold 
and jewels. No one enjoyed so high a lineage ancl pres¬ 
tige as the Rana of Odeypore, and the descendant of 
Ikslmku/Raghu, and Rama was represented by his 
vakeel There was the Maharajah Scindia, who recalled 
the memory of Sevajee, and of the Mahratta empire. 
The Bhurtpore Rajah did the same of the royal Jaut 
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Mull. Pomp and beauty, indeed,, in that assem¬ 
bly of princes shone with a lustre which the eye could 
scarcely bear, and spread on every side. But far away 
from the Coromandel was one — the Rajah of Yiziarm- 
gram, who glittered superior to all, just as a Hindoo 
poet would say, is ‘ the Parijala among other heavenly 
trees.’ His noble appearance, handsome features, and 
magnificent dress made him 

‘ The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

The observed of all observers ! ’ 

To mention what is unexampled, and what never 
graced the'assemblies of the Hindoo or the Great Mogul, 
there was ir that hall her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopaul. The royalty of all Rajasthan was come to 
the great meeting. It would take a long space to.notice 
them all—so we pass them over in silence. But not in 
silence pass Rajah Sir Dinkur Rao, and Rajah Six Deo 
jSarain Sing. There, too, was one, who commanded 
the general respect of his countrymen for his venerable- 
ness, his rectitude, and his remarkable consistency. In 
youth his habits must have been temperate, and to his 
temperance does he owe his singularly green old age. 
Long* has he passed his eightieth year, but he still re¬ 
tains the vigour of his body and mind. Toiling for 
half a century in the cause of his nation’s education 
and w ell-being, and bequeathing a literary legacy for 
distant unborn generations, he had retired to a quiet 
haven to spend the evening of his life. But his sove¬ 
reign had reserved honours for him, and quitting his 
seclusion, his peace, and his prayers, ho had once more 





cotae before the world to receive- those honours. It is 
long that Bengal .has ceased to have her nal '.onal his¬ 
toric characters— —and the name, next to that ot Rani- 
mohun Bov, that shall adorn our historic page, is that 
of the author of the Subdo Jtulpo Di'ooni. the vener¬ 
able Rajah Sir Radhacauth Deb was there, and not the 
less venerable Baboo 1’rosono Coniar Iagoro, whose 
respectable birth, position, and judicial repute, hav e 
made him a foremost man among his Countrymen. In 
the history of Indian jurisprudence he is to be men¬ 
tioned as the first proposer for the amalgamation oi the 
Supreme and Sadder Courts. 

'Few things illustrate more strikingly the great con¬ 
servatism of the world, than the punctiliousness and 
care which are required, even in the nineteenth century, 
to observe the forms and rales of etiquette old by two 
thousand or more years. They fail not, however, to 
make a deep impression on the mind. The great object 
of these Durbars is not only political consequence to 
the governing power, but also political good to the 
govern ed. They offer the best opportunity to the Vice¬ 
roy to give advices personally to the assembled Rajahs 
themselves. .Nothing is more needed by them than a 
knowledge of the right principles of administration. 
The religion, the laws, the literature, and the arts of 
Asia, may all be fairly contrasted with those of Europe 
without suffering much damage or depreciation by the 
result. But no Comparison can hold between the re¬ 
spective forms of government which the two portions ot 
the old world, exhibit. The British constitution is- un- 
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doubtocLIy the best of all human political contrivances, 
Nothinig* approaching to it has over been, known in India 
or the East. The Oriental mind has produced the 
religion of the .Vedas and of Buddha— that of the Grite 
hers, of the Koran, and of Christianity itself, which is 
the principal basis of the civilisation of Europe. It 
bus framed such copious and refined languages as 
the Sanscrit and the Arabic. It has furnished the 
world with codes and jurisprudence, that Lycurgus 
and Solon adopted for their guide. It has produced 
songs and poetry scarcely inferior to the effusions 
of Homer, It has originated arts and inventions 
that minister yet to the necessities and comforts 
of mankind. In all these respects, it has an evi¬ 
dent right to originality, and may claim an equality, 
if not a superiority, to the European mind. But it is 
decidedly wanting in the knowledge of the construction 
of a civil polity. It has never known, nor attempted 
to know, any other form of government than despotism. 
Political science and political reform appear, like the 
oak and the elm, to he the plants of the soil of Europe; 
Never has any effort been made for their introduction 
in the plains of Persia, or the valley of the Ganges. 
Though the most important of all branches of human 
knowledge, politics have never engaged the attention of 
the people of the East. They have never studied the 
theory and practice of a constitutional government.. 
They have never conceived anything like republicanism. 
They have never understood emancipation from political 
servit ude. They have never known what is a covenant 
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between. 'the . subject and the sovereign. They have 
never had any patriotism or philanthropy—any common 
spirit and unity of feeling for the public weal. Row that 
it is in contemplation to tench native rulers the art of 
government, they should improve their tastes and 
habits, acquire those sterling qualities of the mind which 
inspire attachment and loyalty, get over the pride and 
prejudices which are a bar to progress, and be educated 
in those sound principles of administration, which con¬ 
duce to the preservation of order, and the physical and 
moral well-being of the people. They should know the 
progress that the world has made in humanity — a 
humanity that is extended even t-olfche inferior animals 
They should learn to govern for the good, not of the 
fewest, but the greatest number. * 

Here, dear reader, we take our leave, thanking you 
fer your patient courtesy, and hoping to meet with you 



THE END, 


vor,. a. 
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Von. I..Page 201, note, for Edo rest read Everest 

„ 805, last line but one, for in a populous read is 
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Opinions of the Press. 

< We are glad to perceive that the author of the sketches entitled 
u Trips and Tours,” which were for some months published regularly 
in the “Saturday Evening Englishman,” proposes to bring them out 
in a revised form in two volumes. One of the London publishers has 
been charged with the getting-up of the work, and we, have no doubt 
it will form a valuable addition to the dra ving-room library. When 
the sketches were originally published they were read with great 
interest, and many a reader anxiously inquired of ns the author'- 
name. They will now have the satisfaction, of receiving the work in 
a durable form ; and we trust the reading public of India, such as 
it is, will not be backward in extending their patronage to the literary 
undertaking. There are comparatively few books of India ■ ' ravel, 
and of varying merits ; but there is not one which paints the ancient 
and classic spots of Hindoostan from a Hindoo point of view, ba boo 
Bbolanauth Uhunder has supplied this desideratum .'—Hindoo Patriot , 
\<6th December, 1867. 


‘The clever author of the “Trips and Tours,” a aeries of papers 
about .Indian towns and cities which periodically appeared in the 
« Saturday Evening Englishman” some time ago, intends republish¬ 
ing them iu a separate form. I am very glad to hear this, and hope 
the hook will have a large sale. It deserves to succeed, for it is really 
a most entertaining work, full of anecdotes, legends, and traditionary 
tales, and written withal in a very agreeable and chatty style.’— Mir- 
z a,pore Advertiser , .19 th January, 1868. 


‘The contrast, in ordinary times, between the state of the people of 
permanently settled Bengal and of the hitherto periodically leased 
North-west, is thus described by a native traveller from the former 
province ;—“As we proceeded, everything about us bespoke of Hin- 
doostan,—the stalwart and muscular men, their tutbaned heads and 
tucked-up dkooties , their -Hindoo colloquy, the garment-wear.ug 
women, the mud-roofed houses, the fields of jowara, the dry soil and 
nil', the superior cattle, the camels, the absence of the bamboo aud 
cocoa, and the wells in place of tanks. In -ea-board Bengal, bogs, 
fens, and forests cover nearly a third of its area. In the Doab, almost 
every inch of land is under cultivation. From Allahabad to Shecoa- 
bad there are four large cities, anrl villages at frequent intervals. ^ A 
similar distance in Bengal is no doubt dotted with the same number 
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Of villager, but not one town equal to Futtehpore, Cawnpore, or My.n - 
poroe. There, townships deserving of the name occur only along the 
banks of the Blmgiru toee. i: villages in the I)oab are less picturesque, 
they are at the same time 'less subject to epidemics than the woody 
villages of Bengal. In a Bengal village hardly any better food is 
generally procurable than coarse, rice, and lentils, and In the 

rural districts of the Doab, flour, vegetables, fruits, milk, and sweet¬ 
meats are a; abundant and excellent as in a metropolis. The food of 
a people is the best criterion of its condition. Here the rural popula¬ 
tion is more intelligent and spirited than the same class in Bengal. 
The rvot in Hindoosfcan is no leas a bondsman to the mahayun than 
the ryot in Jeswrc or Dacca. But ho is more independent*minded, 
and would not tamely put up with the outrages that are inflicted by a 
Bengal zemindar or .indigo-planter. Unquestionably, the humblest 
Doabee lives upon better food, and covers his body with more abund¬ 
ant clothing, than the humblest Bengalee. The cattle here are various. 
Camels, buffaloes, horses, donkeys, and oxen, are all made to assist 
man in bis labours. In Bengal, the oxen alone form beasts of burden.* 
Tim fashion of Hindoodanee cooleyism is to take the load over the 
waist. and not upon the head. In Calcutta, the Baboos who talk big 
of politics and reformations, do not know what it is to ride. In Jiin- 
doostan rural women perform journeys on horseback, and princesses 
discuss the merits of horsemanship. The fondness of the Doabee 
women for coloured millinery certainly evinces a more refined female 
taste, and to them may remotely be traced the impetus which is given 
to the various dye manufactures of our country. The agricultural 
women of Doab use ornaments of brass and bell-metal. The same 
class in Bengal is in the habit of wearing shell ornaments—ornaments 
that first came into fashion with the savages, though Sometimes a pair 
of Dacca shell-bracelets may cost the sum of two hundred and fifty 
rupees .’—The Indian Advimutration^ by H. G. Keene., 

‘ The Bengalee writer, from whom we have above borrowed an ac¬ 
count of the different aspects of Bengal and the. North-west, also fur¬ 
nishes an interesting picture of the Hinrloostanee feeling when the 
Income Tax was being levied. He is describing a visit, that he paid 
to an up-country friend at Agra :—“Nothing could have be n more 
welcome after the long day’s touring and sight-seeing, than to sit to the 
excellent supper got up by our host—a pleasant sequel to sum up one 
of the most pleasant days of our life. The supper was in a style to 
tempt a Catholic to break through his Lent. The conversation turned 
upon the principal subject of the day--Income Tax. Throughout 
Hindocstan it is regarded as a national mulct, for the rebellion. The 
mysterious * wahte of the state ’ a.re incomprehensible to the popular 
understanding. As yet, the Indians have not a common national 
mind to foal a concern for the welfare of a common State. They 
are busy about ilieir own private fiscal prosperity, and indifferent to 
any outside calls of common interest. It never enters imo their 
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thoughts to inquire about the annual iuoomo or expenditure of the 
iShifce, or to care about its 1 chronic deficits/ The eloquent English of 
our financier has told upon a limited rmtuh r, but has scarcely en¬ 
lightened the mass of the population, beyond producing, this con vie- 
hurt, that their pockets are to bo touched, not by any force of arms, 
but by the force of arguments. Familiar only with the land-tax and 
customs, our nation needs the political education to be prepared for 
the innovations of a higher political science. Never 'before was the 
national debt known in India, where only the whim of a despot had to 
he pledged for its payment. Not more is the national debt to reign to 
the id;‘ .s of the North- w» stems than is the Income Tax. The Native 
mind must be taught to appreciate the wants of the State, to feel 
an interest in its well-being, before it will endorse the opinion that 
taxation is uo tyranny.” ’— Ibid, 


‘They are not the sketchy productions, of a European traveller, but 
the genuine bona fide work of a Hindoo wanderer, who has made his 
way from Calcutta to the Upper 'Provinces, looking upoii every scene 
with Hindoo eyes, and indulging in trains of thought and association 
which only find expression in Native society, and are wholly foreign 
to European idea. We all know the limited character arid-scope of 
the u.iforn cation which is to be obtained from the general run oi Eu¬ 
ropean travellers in India ; the description, often very graphic, of ex¬ 
ternal life; the appreciation of the picturesque in external nature; 
the perception of the ludicrous in Native habits, man u im*s ; and 
sentiments ; and a moral shrug of the shoiijders at all that is 
strange, unintelligible, or idolatrous—all, however, combined with 
an utter want of real sympathy with ibo people, or close and familiar 
acquaint ;uoe with their thoughts and ways. Now, however, witty the 
assistance of these “ Travels/’ wo shall be enabled, for the first time 
in English literature, to take a survey of India with the eyes of a 
Hindoo; to go on pilgrimages to holy places in the company of a 
guide who is neither superstitious nor profane, bur, a fair typ ; -of the 
e!iiigh|bned class of Ktiglish-educaioil Bengalee ventb men. Our 
traveller, perhaps* does not toll us all he knows. Probably, like the 
candid old father of history, he has been fearful of meddling loo 
much with divine things, lest he should ther shy incur the anger of 
the gods. But, so far as he delineates pictures of Indian life and 
in;\uncr.-, and familiarizes his readers with the peculiar tom of Hin¬ 
doo thought and sentiment, his travels are far superior to those of any 
vri ter wi|ty which we have hitherto become acquainted. Even the 
observant old travellers*.)! the sixteenth aud seventeenth century, who 
went peeping and prying everywhere, mingling freely with Natives, 
and living like Natives, never furnished a tithe of the stock of local 
traditions, gossiping stories, and exhaustive descriptions with which 
v, r are bore presented /—Saturday Keening Journal , 
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Kingdoms in the time of Hama, and the Route of 
Rama from Oude to Ceylon. 


4 The ancient traditions of the people of India are house¬ 
hold words in every quarter of the Peninsula. They have 
not passed away from the land in the same way that those 
of Stonehenge and Druidism. the worship of Thor and Odin, 
and the wars of the Heptarchy, have passed away from the 
people of England; but they are to the Hindu all that the 
Old Testament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, the 
Library, and. the newspaper, are to the European. In a 
word, it may be emphatically stated that a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is 
impossible without a close familiarity with the subject mat¬ 
ter of the Maha Bharata and Ramayanad 

The following extract from the sketch of 4 Contemporary 
Literature’ in the Westminster Review for April, 1868, furn¬ 
ishes. it is believed a correct description of the iirst volume 
of this work. 

The first volume of Mr Talboys Wheeler’s 4 History of India ’ has 
been already the subject of comment in one of our editorial articles of 
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tU(? present number of the Westminster Review . We revert to it heru 

• * .4 l - it. 1 .. „ _ . . 1 . .^-v 1l* I 1 t 1*1 i-\l . ■ %«<■%, 1 . > /» tl’k O r 1 I'Q 


because the great importance of this work makes it, desirable than its 
contend should be specified with some more detail than could find its 
place in the article to which we are alluding. The object of Mr 
Wheeler's ‘ History of India’ is ‘not so much to draw up a history of 
the literature <?r religion of the Hindus, or to exhibit the result# ot 
comparative philology, ns to delineate the civilization and institutions 
of the people with especial reference to their present condition and 
prosperity, and to the political relations of the British Government 
with the great Indian feudatories of the Crown. With ibis view ho 
has devoted thefet volume of his work to a short outline of the oldest, 
period of Hindu civilization—the Ve.dk ,—and a full account of t e 
leading story of the Maha Bbm-ata, the greatest Hindu epos. Hei 
second volume <wiU exhit.lt the traditions to be found in the ihwna- 
vMia,’ the second great epos , the third ‘will include the vet ultsot the 
first and second volumes, as well as those which are to be drawn from 
the more salient points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature, a nd will 
thus form it rc.mmi f of the History of India, from the earliest pel' 1 "'* l o 
the rise of British power.’ The remainder of the work is intended to 
comprise the whole period of British administration, from the middle 
of die last century to the present, day.’ There is no doubt that ii 1 >' 
Wheeler accomplishes the task he thus has proposed to hiunwlf, - 
History of India will be the completed in existence ; and ,iu;lg|>' 
from the manner in which he has dealt with his subject matter m l t 1 
first volume, we entertain the beet hope of its success. ‘ All n.attors 
of mere antiquarian or philological or-literary interest’ not tailing 
within his scope, the account he gives in his first volume, of the > edio 
period, and that represented by the Malm Bhayftta, must be judged 
from the. poetical and historical stand-point which he assumes. r°r 
this reason, the Vedic period, as yielding the least material for the 
historian, has been dealt with by him merely as an introduction to f lie 
„rn,. Hod. which nneris nn the really historical ground of ancient 
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chapter gives an account of the negotiations Cor too restoration of the 
Pundavas; the eleventh, of the' preparation* for the great war ; the 
twelfth, of the eighteen day* of this war; the thirteenthd^sc ibes the 
revenge of iAsratfhaman; the fourteenth, the reconciliation of the 
living acid harm! of the dead; the fifteenth, the installation of Baja 
Yudhishfehira ; the sixteenth,' the horse sacrifice of Kajn Yudhishthira ; 
and the seventeenth, ‘the final tragedies.’ And the whole account of 
the great epiori, as. oontained in these seventeen chapters, is fuhowed 
by four chapters, the first of which is devoted to the legends of 
Krishna, the second to the beautiful episode of Nahi and Da may anti, 
the ..third to that of Pevayani, and the fourth to that, of Ohandi ul lage 
and 'Vishaya. As already observed in out remarks on the Maha 
Bharat.-s die story of the horse sacrifice; of Yudhishthi.ru, though 
in the main agreeing with the narrative oi the Maha Bharata, 
is in Substance that contained in the Asvamedha, a legendary 
work ascribed to a saint Jaimini; and to this work also the 
beau' iful romance of Chandrahiisu and Vishaya belongs. It will be 
se.cn that, in this account, Mr Wheeler has faithfully followed the . 
order Of the original, and thus has materially aided the student of $ 
Hindu antiquity in a proper appreciation of the work of the Draft-, 
manical compilers. For whatever results Sanskrit philology may in 
future arrive at, in regard to the chronological order in which the 
various portions of the great epos have to be conceived, the only cor¬ 
rect method of dealing with its contents at present, is to leave them 
in the order in which tradition has handed them down to us. The 
traditions themselves have been .reproduced by Mr Wheeler in •* con¬ 
densed form, but barring some .unimportant. exceptions, with gTcafc 
correctness and artistieal skill, and id this respect roo, therefore, he 
has proved to he a reliable guide. That liia critical remarks and con¬ 
clusions will not always carry assent is ote ious, for as Maha Bfuirateau 
studios themselves are but in their infancy, an immense deal of literary 
jungle must first be cleared by the critical work of Sanskrit philology 
before any individual opinions relating to the obscurities of the great 
poem can claim the value of scientific positiveness The good common 
sense, however, and the ingenuity with which Mr Wheeler has through ¬ 
out applied his criticisms to the subject matter under his review, wiH 
insure to them a special attention, even on the part of Sanskritist*, 
who may have to investigate the- authenticity of the Malta Bharat a 
as a record of history. 

The editorial article referred to at the commencement of 
the foregoing e Tract is an elaborate review of the character 
and contents of the Maha Bbarata, extending over forty pages 
of the We&f mmvtcr, in which the labours of Mr Wheeler are 
critically described, and the difference between his investiga¬ 
tions and those of Professor Lassen and others are duly 
pointed out. This able review is ascribed by the Athmecum 
to the pen of Professor Goldstiicker; and indeed displays 
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ii«mWnt of learning far beyond the reach of the majority 
of Sanskrit scholars. The following observations of the 
reviewer on Mr Wheeler’s history are worthy of notice 

According to the comprehensive plan on which this work is laid 
< ut,, there h?V strong hope that we shall at last possess a fall account 
of what the Mahfi Bharata is, and an account, too, rendered not onl;. 
in a, dear and attracti ve, hut in some respects also in an original, ma n¬ 
ner. Tim method of Mv Wheeler consists in premising hi* own v>- 
nuvks on thp story of the epos under review, with a narrative of the 
story itself, but told in his own fashion and wonts. The original it¬ 
self thus appears before us, not in the form of a translation, hut in 
t)ia;, garb which it would assume if, irrespectively of poetical consider- 
afcions, a modern European had to convey, to a European audience oi 
average education,.the general impression produced by the Sanskrit 
storv on the Hindu mind. To effect this end he would have to aacmice 
all such detail as without much comment would probably reinam un- 
iimdlhe/-#.puld otherwise also have to curtail the original 
narrative so as nor to overtax the patience of an European p olic. 

«;r ( ;n^e masses of supernatural matter,’Mr Wheeler bays in.referee- • 
to the plan of his work (p. 39), ‘have been either briefly indicated «>r 
out away altogether. Bmbmanical discourses and religious myths 
have been generally eliminated, to he reconsidered subsequently m 
connection with, the religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded, hut a sufficient number have beet* 
exhibited in outline ; whilst three favourite stories, which arc 
parenl iy types of three different epochs of Hindu history, have, been 
preserved by themselves under a separate head. T inaliy, the u ,'iaue 
has been .ecasfc in English prose, in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient, traditions, without oppress¬ 
ing the reader with needless repetitious and unmeaning dialogue ; and 
has been interspersed with such explanations and commentary, and 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from different phases 
in the traditions, as might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 

general rembr.’ . . ,. .« 

All this Mr Wheeler has done with considerable tact and skill, and 
the result of his labour is an English account of the leading story ot 
the great epos, tastefully drawn and attractive from the beginning to 
the end, hut above all very accurate, too, in the main. 

Mr Wheeler’s process of separating fiction from truth is wholly dif¬ 
ferent from that of Professor Lassen. While the latter accepts the 
grand dimensions which the epos assigns to the events narrated in it, 
and adapts its principal, personages to these dimensions, m raising, 
men bevorid what they would be as simple individuals, Mr Wheeler, 
on the contrary, accepts the leading peonages as real, and lessons the 
dimensions so as to fit the reality of these Characters, rho* while 
Professor Lassen lays stress on the names of the people which ate re¬ 
corded as having been arrayed against each other in the eighteen days 
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battle, and o'tideavouTS to show that the battle-field could not have 
been merely he limited plain of Kurukshetra, but must have extended 
over an area winch had for its boundaries - in the west the Indus, in 
the east the Ganges, in the north the Himalaya, and in the .south the 
sea, to Mr Wheeler P mind all these innumerable armies are merely 
exaggerations, and all that is told of their deeds is past credibility. 
According to him, no such war in all probability took place. 

The contest, he says (p. 292), did not depend upon the engagement 
of armies, but upon the combats of individual warriors, and, indeed, 
so much stress is laid upon these single combat.-, that the innumerable 
lu sts, which are said to have been led upon iho held, dwindle down 
into mere companies of friends and retainers. Again, it will be seen 
that;, whilst the Brahmanical compilers love to dwell upon combats 
with mag a! darts and arrows, which could orilyha ve been tarried on 
when the enemy was at a certain distance, ye? the decisive combats 
were those in*which the rude warriors on eitli r side came to close 
quartern Then they fought each, other with clubs, knives, and 
clenched fists ; and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked until the conqueror threw down his adversary and severed his 
head from his body, and carried away the bleeding trophy in savage 
triumph. 

DVovn the same point of view, Mr Wheeler disenchants us in regard 
to the extent of the royal power ascribed to the Kauro vas and Pam 
davua. While their kingdoms are described as extending over a vr.t >t 
country, he reduces the Raj of Husfciniipur to a certain, area of 
cultivated lands and pastures, which furnished subsistence for a band 
of Aryan settlers; and the Fandavas founding a glorious kingdom at 
Khji.ndavapra.stha and conquering the earth would mean, according to 
him, their,proceeding from the banks of the Gauges to those of the 
Jumna; thus cl earing the jungle, f ounding a new Kaj, ad establish¬ 
ing a supremacy over every bordering enemy, In perfect consistency 
with this line of argumentation, Mr Wheeler therefore also discards 
as historical those traditional connections between the Panda va family 
and other princes which would seem to be opposed by geographical 
difficulties: or he assigns to those princes localities different from 
those which the epos would allow them to occupy. He disbelieves, for 
instance, the tradition which marries king Yicbitravirya, the son of 
Hiintanr to two daughters of the king of EM or Benares ; for this 
tradition allows Bhislma to chive to Benares in his chariot and back 
again wrh these young damsels; hut as Benares, he says, is five hun¬ 
dred miles fr&ra H astinapur as the crow flies, the whole story h im¬ 
probable, and the result of a later manipulation. Or, since Panchala, 
if identified with Kanouj, m it generally is, would be at leasts two 
huudv'-d miles from Haslinapur, Mr Wheeler concludes that the 
country of that name, governed by Drupada, against whom Drona 
and the Fandavas waged war, cannot have been Kanouj, but probably 
was ‘a little territory in the more immediate neighbourhood of Has 
tinupur ’ (p. 97). Again, the frequent and easy intercourse between 
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KiuaKna and the Pnndnvas, as described in the Maha Bharata, becomes, 
for a similar reason, also a matter of doubt. 

‘ At the time,’ Mr .Wheelat argues (p. 459), ( when Krishna is said 
<o have first come into contact "with the Pandavas, he and his tribe 
had already migrated to Dwarakn on the western coast of the Pen in • 
snla of GhzfCrat, which is at least seven hundred miles from Hassfciha- 
pur, as the crow flies; accordingly, it seems impossible that, such 
relations as those said to have subsisted between Krishna and the 
Pam.'lava's could really have existed: and this suspicion is confirmed 
by the mythical character of every event which apparently connects 
the Yadavit chieftains of Dwarakn with the royal house of Hastin&pur.’ 

It is with regret that we must here* arrest our desire to afford 
more illustrations of the critical method which Mr Wheeler pursues in 
criticising the leading story of the Maha Bharata ; for the more con¬ 
sistently he. applies it to every event of ..special consequence, u&rfftrratea 
in the ep0s, and the more attractive the manner in which he puts for¬ 
ward his argiirnents. fhic less Mft-m afcl), wb&ja those limits, to do 
./VlsCzce A> his criticisms._ 

From the Times, lith January, 1808. 

We agree with Mr Wheeler that no one can bo said to know India, 
whether ancient or modern, who is unacquainted with the ‘ Maha Bha¬ 
rata 1 and * Bamayfinn, 1 and w r e congratulate him on having performed 
a task which will, eara him the gratitude of many readers, both in 
England and in India. Mr Wheeler begins his work with a shod'. ac¬ 
count of the Vedic literature, a literature of a period which had at 
least this advantage, that its antiquity cannot bo doubted. How far- 
back the hymns of the Big Veda may carry us I > no daubt, a difficult 
question to answer in definite numbers; but that they cannot be more 
modern than 1000 or 1200 b.c. admits now of little doubt. M* 
Wheeler’s account of what is known of this ancient period of religions 
worship is very well written, and drawn from trustworthy authorities. 
He proves himself well read in all that has lately been published on 

the subject, and this was by no means an easy task.- 

By reading the volume published by Mr Wheeler, any one who takes 
an interest in Oriental literature may now form a tolerably conect 
idea of this great Indian epic/ The analysis of the poem is cleverly 
contrived, the style is well chosen, and the marginal notes enable busy 
renders; to get on more rapidly over what seems tedious even in this 
>hort abstract of what may certaiuly he called the longest and most 
tedious of epic poems. 

If, then, we consider that Mr Wheeler has reduced this enormous 
poem to the reasonable proportion of about 400 pages, 8vo, and that 
these 400 pages not only contain an analysis of the whole poem, m 
likewise remarks and explanations of hie own, we feel, sure that many 
readers will be thankful to him, and that the poem, in its abridgon 
form, will find more readers, in Europe at least, than it coukl have 
commanded in its original grandeur. 
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To give an abstract oi tho abstract published'by Mr W! o dor is frn- 
possiblA; and there is scarcely room for a few extracts. Here is a 
description of a battle by torchlight; — 

‘ And the sun set in the heavens, but they .fought o n and cared not 
for food or sleep. And when the darkness came on they fought- at 
hazard, not knowing friend from foe. And the night became terrible 
f eyoud all telling ; fathers slew their sons and sons their fathers, and 
they cub and hewed like madmen. Then Yudhishthira, seeing that 
darkness was filling the plain with unutterable horror, ordered mao) 
lighted torches to be brought, and every man took a torch and fought 
with it in his hand, and ten torches were fastened to every chariot. And 
the whole: plain of Kurttkshetra was as light as (lay ; and the golden 
euim&sos of the -Rajas were as radiant as the sun ; and the jewels oil 
their arms a.ud heads sparkled in the glare, and the swords and spears 
flashed like lightning. And they threw large stones at each other, 
and hurled chariot-wheels. . . . And when n was about mid¬ 

night, and sleep vvi&over^>/werVb& the evea pf,.alj who remained alive, 
Arjuna cried out with a loud voice that the battle afYtidfd cedin' a. 
while, and that all men should rest and sleep. Then all the warriors 
on either side rejoiced, and the rider of the elephant laid his head 
• - • 1 lie horse man laid : is h< ad u|M 

•for a brief space they were in a deep slumber. Rut. presently the 
moon arose, and both armies were awakened, and again, begirt them¬ 
selves for shedding each other’s blood.’ 

There are here ami there magnificent scenes in this poem which 
will strike the reader even in the prose to which they have been re¬ 
duced. The gambling match, when the Princes stake every thing-** 
their treasures, and docks, and palaces, and servants, at last their own 
family, themselves, and even their wives, is vividly described; and 
the agony of Draupadi, the Princess who had been gambled a way, and 
is sent for by the winner, and insulted in the presence of the whole 
assembly , may well elicit tears, as Mr W heeler -ays it invariably does, 
when repeated by the wandering bards to crowds of men and women 
in India One of the closing chapters, too, is not easily matched in 
any other epic. Nearly all the great heroes had been slaiiSf and their 
widows and orphans repaired to the Ganges, and at the call ox the 
poet, when the sun had set, the river began to foam and boil, and a 
great noise was heard as though the whole host of the slain, with their 
horses, and elephants, and chariots, were alive again. And then the 
warriors appeared again in all their pomp, more beautiful thau when 
they were alive, and there was perfect friendship between the slayers 
and the slain; and the widows went to their husbands, end the daugh¬ 
ters to their fathers, and mothers to their sons, and all sorrow was for¬ 
gotten in the ecstasy of meeting again ;T>ut when the morning dawned 
all the d-ad mounted their chariots and horses and disappeared, and 
the widows followed thorn into the Ganges, and thus rejoined their 
husbands in the places they wished for. 
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